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The rug on the floor is pattern No. 372. The 6x9 foot size retails at $9.75 


“What a charming room!” 


No other low-priced rug so artis- 
tically reproduces the beautiful 
rich tones of fabric rugs as does 
Congoleum. It brings out the 
best in a room and adds greatly 
to its charm. 

Besides being economical, 
Congoleum Rugs are positively 
sanitary—and no trouble at all 
to keep clean. The smooth, 
waterproof surface can be wiped 
bright and clean with a damp 
mop in just a few minutes. 


Women who have _ bought 


Congoleum Rugs, and have had 


more time to themselves because 
of the labor they saved, wouldn’t 
dream of going back to unsanitary 
carpets or fabric rugs with their 
endless drudgery of sweeping and 
beating. 

Congoleum Rugs hug the floor 
—there are never any curled-up 
corners or edges to “kick up” or 
interfere with swinging doors. 


Not only are there patterns 
for every room in the house, but 
sizes to fit every room, from the 
small “‘odd-corner” sizes to the 


larger room-size rugs. 


Look for this 





Above is shown one of the special small 
rug patterns — No. 244. The 3x3 foot 
size retails at $1.60. 


3 feet $ .80 6 x9 feet $9 

3 feet . 1.60 7%x 9 feet 11.85 

x4% feet 2.40 9 x10% feet 16.60 

x6 feet 3.20 9 x12 feet 19.00 

Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher han 
those quoted: in Canada prices average 25 % higher. 

All prices subject to change without nottce. 


‘ ‘ 
ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 
Dallas St.Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 








Gold Seal 


There is only one 
grade of Congoleum 
made, and that is 
Gold-Seal Con- 
goleum. It is iden- 
tifted by this Gold 


Seal, which is pasted 


on the face of every 
R —_ rug. Be sure to look 
for it when you buy. 
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by the greatest artists, 






ALDA 
BESANZONI 


CARUSO 
CLEMENT 
CULP 

De GOGORZA 


FARRAR 
GALLI-CURCI 
GARRISON 
GIGLI 
GLUCK 
HARROLD 
HOMER 
JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 
MELBA 
MURPHY 
RUFFO 


ih SCOTT! 
4) | ]]| SEMBRICH 
Hi TETRAZZINI 
| WERRENRATH 
WHITEHILL 





WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 
ZEROLA 
Violin 
ELMAN 
HEIFETZ 
KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
ZIMBALIST 


Piano 


CORTOT 
PADEREWSKI 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 


RACHMANINOFF 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 


e instrument chosen 






Hi 
" 


WLAN 

NII | 
HAI 

AWN || 

WAI y" 
i i] 
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The most cherished possession of the great 


Violoncello i singers and instrumentalists is their art, and 
or ~ ore i their keenest desire is that under all circum- 


stances they shall be heard at their best. It is 





VICTOR HERBERT'S 
TOSCANINI & LA SCALA 
PHILA. SYMPHONY 


ALSO RECORDS BY THE LATE 
GERVILLE-REACHE, GILBERT, 
PATTI, PLANCON, POWELL. 
TAMAGNO AND OTHERS 
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in appreciation of this fact that the greatest 
artists of this generation have become Victor 
artists, and their unqualified endorsement of 
the Victrola is the most conclusive evidence of 
its artistic superiority. 


There are Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 





This trademark and the trademarked 


word“ Victrola” identify 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


Camden, 


all our products. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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Laughed at Me 





E d alwa bee frier Tom and |— 
ever ince that d , ago, when lhe 
had fought Ralph Curran for the privilege 











ot carrying my books from school e 
had been inseparable con ons throughout our 
school days And when t me came for him 
to leave for college, I hid my room and cried for 
two whole hours 

Tom wrote to me only once while he was at 
college, one little note in the ver beginning that 
told me he had arrived ly and that it was not 
very ple: a freshma \nd thea silence 
four long vears of silence when only the enthusiastic 
reports of his mother revealed how popular he 
had become 

Soon I began to wonder whether I had really 
eve known this Tom at al this popular, football 
hero Tom whom the village folks spoke of with 
such pride. And I began to look forward to th 
day when he would come back—a graduate! 


Tom Comes Back from College 


One day I met Rose in Daly's store. “Did you 
see Tom? he asked. “He just got back from 
college % 

I could not restrain the warm flush that quickly 
spread over my face. Yes!" I said, trying to 
appear indifferent—but I hurried away so that she 
could not see how eager | really was. 

So Tom was back again. Would he remember 
me? Would we be friends again as we used to be? 


1 began to wonder—and dream 

Then I saw Tom! I! knew him right away, 
although he had grown tall and broad and handsome. 
He knew me, too, in spite of my tucked-up curls 


and lengthened skirts. Well, if it isn't little 
Freckles!" he grinned (he had always called me 
Freckles). ‘“‘Haven't changed a bit, except that 


you're quite a young lady now, aren't you?’ 


We Begin a New Friendship 


Well, if I hadn't changed, Tom certainly had. 
His walk, his speech, his very manner had a new 
buoyancy, a new animation, that found in me an 
immediate response | felt suddenly that the 
school-boy I used to know had dropped out of my 
life forever, and in his place was this glowing young 
man who seemed to be the incarnation of all that is 
cultured, polished and well-bred. 

“Having a little party at my 
made at 


house Sunday,” he 


college. I'd 


was saying, “some friends I 
like to have you come, too. You'll come, won't 
added eagerly 


you?” he 
. I think so,"’ | answered. 

And so we walked home together, and as we 
passed the old school-house Tom said, **Remember 
the time | had a tussle with Ralph, and you let me 
carry your books home because I won? You said 
your motto was ‘to the victor belong the spoils’ I 
remember?” And we both laughed 


I Prepare for Tom’s Party 


I was elated when I found that no one in the 
town had been invited to Tom's party except me 
Only his college chums were going to be there 
and I just knew that I'd have a wonderful time 
The first thought that came to me, of course, was 
“what shall I wear?” 

That started me wondering whether a number 
of friends at a party was a formal or an informal 
affair. I began to wish that I knew just what the 


other girls would wear—what the proper and correct 
thing was— 

When the day of the party arrived I was excited 
and perhaps just the least little bit id Rose 





came 
that two of the prettiest and most stylish 
had ever had just gone into Tom’s 
And I was to be there, too, I told mysel 
I was to be just as much a guest as those two pretty 
college friends of Tom’s. 

No wonder I was all a-quiver when the time 
came to go. One more hasty glance in the mirror; 
one more fond pat at the crisp folds of the taffeta; 
one more delighted smile at the beaming face in 
the glass. And then, off to Tom's, confident that I 
could “hold my own” even among the 
able of his friends. 


A Serious Blunder— And Its 


Consequence 


“Come on in and be 





seen 





most tashion- 


Tom was waiting for me. 
introduced.” 

I followed him into the drawing room and stopped 
suddenly at the surprising beauty of the scene that 
confronted me. The huge room was beautifully 
decorated with wreaths of many colored flowers. 
Several young girls in beautiful gowns were 


and laughing merrily with young men w 
only less handsome and charming than Tom. It 
was glorious! 

Perhaps it was the dazzling beauty of this unac- 
customed scene. Or it may have been the many 
strange faces turned toward me in curiosity. But it 
all happened so quickly that I didn’t even realize 


it until I looked at Tom and noticed that he glanced 
abruptly away. I noticed, too, that his guests were 
trying hard to conceal their amused smiles! I rea- 
lized then the terrible blunder in etiquette I had 
committed and I crimsoned with embarrassment. 
I must avoid the smiles of these people; I must 
avoid the surprised glances of Tom. Hastily stam- 
mering that I had forgotten something in the next 
room, I rushed out and closed the door behind me. 

Then I heard them laugh! Yes, they laughed, 
Tom and his friends—laughed heartily at the 
miserable mistake I had made. I could not blame 
them; it was a ridiculous blunder. Hot tears filled 
my eyes, but I brushed them angrily away. It 
wasn't my fault either! I had never gone to college 
and learned all about what was correct to do and 
say and wear. No one had ever bothered to teach 
me, and | had never read about it anywhere Oh, 
if I had only read a good book on etiquette this 
would never have happened! 


What I Learned from the 
Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


Later, I saw an announcement about the famous 
Encyclopedia of Etiquette and jmmediately sent 
for it Before I had finished one chapter, I found 
out how I could have avoided that terrible blunder 
I had made. It made everything so clear and con- 
cise that I just knew that I could never make that 
mistake again. 

And soon I found that I had been making other 
breaches in etiquette that I never even knew about. 
Why, I actually didn't know how to introduce 
two people to each other. I didn’t know whether it 
were correct to say Mrs. Brown, meet Miss Smith, 
or Miss Smith, meet Mrs. Brown. I didn't know 


hurrying in early in the afternoon to tell me 





these two forms was correct Bobi 


which of his 
Blank, this is Bobt I didn't 








is Mr. Blank, or Mr 
know whether it were proper for me to shake hands 
with a gentleman upon being introduced to him, 
and whether it were proper for me to stand up or 
remain seated. 

\ chapter on dinner etiquette told me how to act 
at table. It explained everything, from the re- 
moving of fruit scones from the mot the l- 








tured and impressive way of holding a spoon and 
using a finger bowl. After finishing the iapter, I 
was eager to have guests for dinner, so that they 
could see how well I knew and understood table 


etiquette. 


They laughed at me—yes, but they shall 
have the opportunity to laugh at me agai 
Encyclopedia on Etiquette has taught me 





do and say and write and wear on all oc 


under all conditions. 


The Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 
Sent FREE for 5 Days 

The new two-volume set of The Encyclopedia of 
Etiquette comes to you as a guide, a revelation 
toward better etiquette. It does away with all 
doubts you have ever had, corrects blunders you have 
been making, teaches you the righi thing to do. It 
covers every detail of every-day etiquette. 

There are chapters on etiquette at the wedding, 
etiquette at the ball, dinner etiquette, dance etiquette, 
dress etiquette—etiquette problems that must be 
faced every day of your life. Each one is handled 
thoroughly, and with just that amount of interest 
that will keep you reading eagerly from beginning 
to end. 

The coupon below entitles you to a 5 day’s 
FREE examination of the two-volume set of The 
Encyclopedia of Etiquette. At the end of that time, 
if you decide to keep it, simpy send us the special 
price of $3.50 and the set is yours. Or, if you are not 
thoroughly delighted, return it to us and you won't 
be out a cent. 

Don't miss this opportunity to examine for your- 
self the famous Encyclopedia of Etiquette that has 
made so many cultured women, and so many 
polished gentlemen. Just send the coupon today, 
without any money, and the set will be sent promptly. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. Oyster Bay, 
New York. 


55 





Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 55, Oyster Bay, New York 


You may send me the complete two-volume set of 
The Encyclopedia of Etiquette, richly bound in 
deep blue silk cloth with gold lettering. After 5 
days, I will either return the books or send you 
$3.50 in full payment. This does not obligate the 


purchase of the books if I am not more than 
satisfied. 


Name 


able cash with order. 
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A Finer 

Typewriter 
ata 

Fatr Price 


Over a year to pay! Only $4 a month. 


A full saving to you of $36 on the famous 
Oliver No. 9—our latest and newest model. 
That is what our new selling plan makes pos- 
sible. During the war we learned many lessons. 
We found that it was unnecessary to have such 


Not a cent in advance. No deposit of any 
kind. No obligation to buy. The coupon is all 
you need send. The Oliver comes to you at our 
risk for five days free trial in your own home. 

Decide for yourself whether you want to 
buy or not. 


to secure immediate delivery. 


Canadian Price, $82 


The OLIVER Tpewritér Gmpany 








| | __1155 Oliver Typewriter Bldg, Chicago, I. 
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Latest and Finest New Oliver 


about 13 cents a day. That is our easy payment plan on the Oliver. And you have 
the use of the typewriter while you are paying for it. 
from The Oliver Typewriter Company and get the latest model Oliver at a saving of 
$36 and on payments so easy that you won't miss the money. 


Was $100 Before the War—Now $64 


Try It Free—Send No Money 


Only the Coupon! 


No pre-payment required. This is a real free trial offer. All at our 
expense and risk. Fill out and mail the coupon and get the Oliver for 
free trial. If you should wish further information before requesting 
a free trial, mark the coupon for the free books mentioned therein. 
Clip and mail the coupon now. Avoid disappointment. Order now 


Month 


Pays 
for 








Payments so small as to average only 


You may now order direct 


a vast number of traveling salesmen and so 
many expensive branch houses. We were able 
to discontinue many other superfluous sales 
methods. As a result, $64 now buys the identi- 
cal Oliver formerly priced at $100. 















If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply 
send it back at our expense. If you do 
agree that it is the finest typewriter, re- 
gardless of price, and want to keep it, 
take a year and a half to pay at the 
easy rate of only $4 a month. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1155 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 
CO Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection, If I 


keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month. The title to 
Temain in you until fully paid for. 


I a I iyo 00:00:0200 wincaseenseneeneceesionevesieneiaee 
This does a eee me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 
of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book 
—“The High Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the 
emedy,’’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 


5 ne a a 


Street Address ........ 


ei danstutemeniancsss 
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Just as the Advertisement Said 





ANY VIOLA TIONS 


IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS HERE 


to Standard—Eighty. 
Specifications, 
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GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM— When the fire starts, the water starts 


The answer was— Automatic Sprinklers! 


HESE newspaper clippings could be multi- 

plied many times. They show that Fire 
Chieis of cities, Fire Marshals of many states, and 
other experts have been asked the question: 


“Do schoolhouses burn more, colleges more, 
hospitals more, than other buildings?” 


In public meetings these authorities say the 
conditions could hardly be more frightening with 
47 school fires a week, 2 college fires a week, 4 
hospital fires a week. 


“What about our schools, our colleges, our 
hospitals— are they dangerous?” 


In public meetings these authorities reply, 
after investigations, that most school buildings 
are dangerous. 


Such was the reply given by authorities to 
the citizens of Brooklyn, Baltimore, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia, Waterbury and Rochester in the East; 
Minneapolis, Seattle, Los Angeles in the West. 


Any city, large or small, thac has not been 
told the same thing has not yet asked experts to 
investigate and report. 


A few copies of “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 
will start your city to asking questions. Don’t wait until a 
burning schoolhouse has caught its little victims or a hos- 
pital has trapped helpless invalids—send for a copy today. 
Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 273 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R.I. Send also to the National Fire Protection 
Association, Boston, Mass., for its books on Schools and 
Hospitals (ten cents each). 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 





























‘ ” . d di of the railroads is causing delays in mail, e: 
‘Notice bo Subscribers and Readers: ba i freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of PHE 
= BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 

be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your newsdealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 

We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 


ery of shipments of every description. 
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Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


Fair to Middling By Nalbro Bartley 37 
Illustrated by Edward Ryan 

Conflict By Clarence Budington Kelland 61 
Illustrated by Frank Street 

Beauty By Rupert Hughes 71 
Illustrated by W. T. Benda 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


Jeannette By Booth Tarkington 27 
Illustrated by W. B. King 
The Alibi Absolute By Gerald Mygatt 
Illustrated by Harold Denison 
The Education of Celia By W.L. George 42 
Illustrated by Frank Snapp 














EMERSON A Citizen of the Mirage By Sinclair Lewis 47 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 
HOUGH The Lost Wings By Beatrice Grimshaw 52 
Illustrated by Frederick Dorr Steele 
eS. Mr. Homor’s Legacy By E. Phillips Oppenheim 57 
read. It’s alluring title is Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 
«THE The Vanishing Violin By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 66 
Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 


ASTONISHING Whispering Motives By Edward Mott Woolley 76 


ma Illustrated by James H. Crank 
SUZANNE Man to Man By Guy Manners 81 





nootenivaien othinen . Illustrated by Frank Schoonover 
Oe eties ue i mack aad Rainbow By Gerald Beaumont 86 
ey Dog 7", psoper Illustrated by Joseph M. Clement 
aa — And— 

Bruce Barton’s Commonsense Editorial 25 





TERMS: §3.00 a yearin advance; 25 centsanumber. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 


postage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $3.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month (July form closes May 15th). Advertising rates on application, 


THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION, Publisher, The Red Book Magazine, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Millions of’ People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 
Don't Know It/ 


HISis the startling assertion recently made by 
E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 
est paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 


ishing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
countless thousands of people yearning to write, 
who really can and simply haven't found it out? 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody can tell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
Why is writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 

ess? Isn’t this only another of the Mistaken 
oo the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. Today he dives 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a_ wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebody 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you said, 
you might be amazed to find your story would 
sound just as interesting as many you’ve read in 
magazines or seen on the 





like a swallow ten thousand 
feet above the earth and 
laughs down at the tiny 
mortal atoms of his fellow- 
men below! So Yesterday’s 
“impossibility’’ is a reality 
today. 


“The time will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 
ario, magazine and news- 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a 
new world of them!” And 
do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in offices, keeping < 

oks, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools 
fn the rural districts, and 
women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding type- “Th h 

- ] ane 
writers, or standing behind endorse 7H 
counters, orrunning spindles we“rs ts the ¢ 
in factories, bending over 
—— machines, or doing housework. Yes—you 
may laugh—but these are The Writers of To. 
morrow. 








For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
people think. Don’t you believe the Creator gave 
you a story-writing faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply “‘bluffed” by 
the thought that you ‘‘haven’t the gift.” Many 
people are simply afraid to try. Or iFthey do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they simply 
give up in despair, and that ends it. They’re 
through. They never try again. Yet, if, by some 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given the imagination 
free rein, they might have astonished the world! 


UT two things are essential in order to become 

a writer. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of aking, By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something Tike 
your right arm. The 

more you use it the 
stronger it gets. The 
principles of writing 
are no more complex 
than the principles of 
spelling, arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that anybody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as 





LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 


“Every obstacle that menaces 
success can be mastered throuxh 
this simple but thorough sys 
tem.’’--MRS. OLIVE MICHAUX, 
CHARLEROI, Pa. 

“I can only say that lam amazed 
thatit is possible to set forth the 
principles of short story ard 
photo play writing in yen a fest, 
concise manner.’’-- GC 10 »g “hi 
MATHEWS, MONTREAL, CAN, easily as & child sets 

= . eed up a miniature house 

I received your Irving System 3 
some fine ago I ne e most} With his toy blocks. 
remarkable thing ave ever . >. = 
e a. r. Irving certainly has It is amazingly easy 
made story. and play. writing after the mind grasps 
amazingly simpie and easy.’’-- »s] aoe ” 
Wy Hp HORTO, Niacana | thesimple“*knowhow. 

ALLS, N.Y. A little study, a little 
aoe oiithe compositions I have | patience, a little con- 
read on this subject, I find yours idence j 
the most helpful to ‘aspirir fidence, and the thing 
authors? - HAZEL SIMPSON | that looks hard often 

turns out to be just 
as easy as it seemed 
difficult. 


NAYLOR, Literary Epitox, 

MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 
_ Thousands of people 
imagine they need a 


**With this volume before him, 
the verieat novice should be able 
to build stories or photopieye that 
he best 
countere: ine e ¢ j 
ppPes and literary i fine education in order 
: PIERCE WEL ER Man-| to write. Nothing is 
aGinc Eprror, THe BIncHam- . . 
song . farther from the truth. 
Many of the greatest 
writers were the poor- 
est scholars. People 
ity fo ° ith rarely learn to write at 
rain. t_ was with much ekep- ~ > s 
ticism that I sent for your Easy | 5° hools. 2 The y may 
Method of Writing. hen the get the principlesthere, 


System arrived, I carefully stud- 4 
fedit evenio 3 after work. Within ut they really learn 


**When I first saw your ad I 
was working in a shop for $804 


@ month I had completed two | to writefrom the great, 
Plays, one of ie “{cahesitst: | Wide, open, boundless 


Book of Humanity! 
Yes,seething all around 
you, every day, every 


ingly say that | owe it all to the 
rving System.’’--HELEN KIN- 
IN, ATLanTic City, N. J. 















May Allison, famous Metro Movie Star, says: 
heard many famous directors and editors warmly 
E IRVING SYSTEM. 

INLY method of writing that really teaches 


people how to write stories and plays, 


screen. Now, you will natu- 
rally say, ‘Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it is, 
why can’t I learn to write?” 
Who says you can’t? 


ISTEN! A wonderful 

FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tellsall 
about the Irving System— 
a Startling, New, Easy 
Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called “The Wonder 
Book for Writers,” shows how 
easily stories and plays are 
concei ved, written, perfected, 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women, with- 
outany special experience, learn 
to their own_amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant plots for Plays and 
Stories. How one’s own im- 
agination may provide an end- 
less gold mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into 
print. How to tellif you ARE a 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy,’’ weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
to avoid discouragement and the 

IN! 











Tam fully satiafied that 


worst judges. How 
pitfalls of Failure. How to 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE, No 
charge. Noobligation. YOUR copy is waiting for you 
Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS. Then you 
can pour your whole soul into this magic new enchant- 
ment that has come into your life—story and play writing. 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure. 
You will have this noble, absorbing, money-making new 
profession! And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ing with your regular job. Who says you can't make 
“easy money” with your brain! Whosays you can’t turn 
your Thoughts into cash! Who says you can't make your 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU. 


So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you're not 
BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Dook of Your Der- 
tiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young and old may learn toturn their spare hoursintocash. 


Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a New 
Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ Press, Dept. 236 
Auburn, New York. 


The Red Book Magazine 








100 a Week! 


He Doubled His Pay 
in One Year’s Time, and Now 
Enjoys the Comforts and 
Pleasures of a Reali Income 


It is not hard to double and treble your 
pay in a year’s time. Thousands of 
our students have done it and thou- 
sands more will do it. You can be one 
of them. Do not think for a moment 
that it is luck or pull which brings suc- 
cess and real money—far from it. It 
is preparing for the big opportunity 
and knowing what to do when the right 
time comes that does it. The men who 
have made successes for themselves 
were ready when their main chance 
came. Your main chance, too, will 
come. Are you ready for it? 


Remember the Empty Lot? 


The older fellows were playing ball 
and you were watching, wondering if 
you would ever get a chance to play. 
You knew if you only got a chance you 
would show them. Sure enough, one 
day they hollered, “Come on, kid, grab 
a bat!” Your chance at the pill had 
come. That isthe way with life. Your 
chance at the pill will come, but, if you 
want to stay on the team, you will have 
to deliver the goods—and that you can 
do only if you are prepared. The big 
money and the permanent job go to 
the man “who knows.” 


You Can be the Man 
“Who Knows” 


We will show you how. Without loss 
to you of a single working hour, we can 
show you a sure way to success and 
big pay. A large number of men jin each of 
the positions listed are enjoying their salaries 
because of our help. We want to help you. 
Make a check on coupon against the job you 
want and we will help you get it. Write or print 
your name on the coupon and send it today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. G-581, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-581, Drexel Ave, and 58th St., Chicago 


Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 
... Architect Education 
.... Building Contractor 
.... Automobile Engineer 
..Automobile i 
....Civil Engineer 
.. Structural Engineer 












Manager 
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! THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 236 Auburn, N.Y. | 


| Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder Boo! 
for Wrtters."" This does not obligate me in any way. 








..Certified Public Ac- 
countant 
Accountant and Auditor ..... 


Draftsman and Designer 
Electrical Engineer 





Insurance Expert 
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“I began reading miscellaneous books....f 
was thoroly discouraged. My reading was so 
scattered that [knew it was doing me no good.’’ 


When amdn 


Pace 7 





“ Then I discovered the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
And in a few months of pleasant, systematic reading [ 
had made more progress than in all the years before.’* 


reads in circles-What happens? 


YP to a certain point, the career of 
D. J. Leary was like that of thous- 

ands of other men in business. 
Deprived of the advantages of education 
he was compelled to make his way up 
through the ranks. 
position to another and there was every 
reason why he should end in a merely 
departmental place 
machine. 


He rose from one small 





a cog in the business 
He realized that he stood at the 

Would he drift on as a mere 
routine worker? Nine out of ten men do. 
Or would he somehow get the training that 
would lift him into larger things? 


crossroads. 


Let him tell what happened 


“ 


DISCOVERED time and again the 
difficulty I faced in having so little 
fundamental education,’’ he writes. “I 
realized the importance of study, and began 
reading miscellaneous books and articles 
on business, trying to get out of them what 
I could. 

“IT was thoroughly discouraged. My 
reading was so scattered that I knew it was 
doing me no good.” 

It was then, when his study seemed to be 
carrying him nowhere, that he made the 
big dis@overy. 


More progress in just a few months 
than in ali the years before 

% HEN the Modern Business Course 

and Service of the Alexander Ham- 

ilton Institute was brought to my atten- 


“and in it I found a 
carefully worked out plan whereby I might 


tion,”’ he continues, 


cover the entire field of business without 
wasting a bit of my time. 


“‘T found that in a few months I had made 


more progress in mastering the funda- 
mentals of business than in all the years 


before.”’ 


What those months of reading meant as a 
foundation for business progress the next 
While still a 
young.man he had his chance as a salesman; 
today, only five years later, he is Treasurer 
and General Manager of the Diamond 
Bottling Corporation of Waterbury, Conn., 
and sole owner of another important busi- 
ness in that city. 


five years were to show. 


The Modern Business Course and Service 
is giving him the capacity to make large 
plans and the self-confidence to carry them 
through. Five years plus definite business 
training were enough to start him well on 
the way to real success. 

If the Alexander Hamilton Institute can 
do so much for Mr. Leary, with all his handi- 
caps of education, how much more should 
it mean to you, with your better education 
and larger business experience? 


Are you merely reading 
in circles ? 


! HOUSANDS of ambitious men are 
T making the mistake that D. J. Leary 
made; they are merely reading in circles. 
They want to know something about the 
fundamentals of selling and merchandising, 
But where shall they find it? 
A thousand books have been published on 


for example. 


these subjects; and a dozen articles appear 
every month. 

The same is true of accounting; of cor- 
poration finance; of transportation; of cost 
finding; of factory and office management. 


Among such a bewildering mass of books 
they waste their lives, and traveling a 
weary circle, wind up at almost the same 
point where they began. 

Thousands of men in every kind and 
department of business have found in the 
Modern 


shorter path to success, just as Mr. Leary 


Business Course and Service a 


is finding it in the one definite constructive 
training that he needs most. 


“«‘ Forging Ahead in Business” 


LL the facts are contained in a 116-page 

book ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business.” 
If you “have no time to read,” if you feel 
that the miscellaneous reading you have 
done has not counted in definite progress, 
send for this valuable little book. It tells 
just how the Modern Business Course and 
Service is arranged to meet your needs; and 
just what a few months of definite, orderly 
reading have meant in the success of other 
men. Enough copies have been printed to 
give one to every thoughtful reader of this 
magazine. Send for your copy today. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
687 Astor Place, New York City 
eee ee ee es 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 
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Business 
Address 


Business 
Is cicanstatpnsicdeadectatnedeinbeoceeaiiiahliniaininaateand 





Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castiereagh Street, Sydney 





Copyright 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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COL. 
Box 1 
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Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 


atory, Business and Music Graduates admitted 

ane examination tol moet Tsities. Preparatory for college and tech- 
Big Brother Plan’”’ of government brings boys nical schools and for business. Splen- 

into close personal tot » with their instructors. New | did varied equipment and method of 

building for smaller b« All Athletics, Debating teaching stimulates and holds boys 

and Literary Societies Glee Club, Band | interest. Expert training for 

and Orchestra. Special terms to good | body and mind. For informa- 


musicians. Capacily taxed annually. Early 
enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 


Writefor information about 
our Summer Schoo 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 


lly co-ordinated military and academic training. 


ment and faculty exceptional MILITARY 
| ULVE 





ACADEMY 


President of the United States. College Prepar- 















tion address 


THE DEAN’S OFFICE 
Culver, Indiana 


FARMINGTON : “MAINE 


|| Abbott School 


“The boy at Abbott lives” 


} Athletics on a field that would be a 
| 
| 
| 





E. Y. BURTON, President 
24 Mexico, Mo. 














credit to any college. Hiking, camping, 
snowshoeing, skiing a winter carnival. 


Small classes insure rapid and thorough 
work. Prepares for business but em- 
| phasizes college preparation. 


Modern methods with old-fashioned 
thoroughness. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 28th. 

Catalog on request. 


Moses Bradstreet Perkins, Headmaster L 




















Kentucky Military Institute | || 


with a Winter Home in Florida 


Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for m 
college. The two homes afford _ Xk a. eports and A School for Boys with Military Training 
work all year round. Equipment excellent, includ- A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
ing new laboratories, builk dings and work shops. gifts make unusual advantages possible Equip- 
Designated “Honor School” by War Dept. Junior Ment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Sci- 
and Senior R.O. T.C. Early registration necessary; entific Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture 
large waiting list last year. Keferences required. and outdoor sports. $450. 30th session opens 


Address THE HEADMASTER, K.M.1., LYNDON, KY. 


Randolph-Macon Academy | 


Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 








September 20th, 1921. For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 




















Shattuck School 


FARIBAULT, MINN. <!< 55TH YEAR 
College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal 


Application should be made well in advance 
to enter when 1 4 or 15 years ae 








[RVING 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic *‘Irving’ 
country. 85th year. 30 years under present Headmas’ 
ter. Extensive grounds) Modern et complete equip- 
a ment. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools- 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M. PURMAN, A. M., Headmaster. Box 932. 


BPO TAVTerrTTOR TSU 














Boys’ Schools 


Deciding upon the right environment in which a boy 
shall spend the most impressionable years of his life 
is often difficult. The Educational Bureau of THe Rep 
Book MaGazineE is managed by one whose education, 
training and personal investigation has enabled her 
to help your particular problem. If you would like 
assistance in selecting the right school, state your son’s 
age, the locality in which you wish him educated, 
be amount of yearly tuition you would care to 
expend and address the 


EpucaTIONAL BUREAU—THE Rep Book MAGAZINE 


33 West Forty-second Street, New York City 











| 


SCHOOL for Boys “wri 


_ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 





22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 
88th year opens Sept. 20th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


RATES: i single 
850 double 


JUNIOR ee... for young boys 


For catalog, address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 





PEDDIE #60:2% 
FOR BOYS 
An endowed pre- 
paratory school - 
with graduates 
now leading in 
scholarship and 
student activities 
in 26 colleges. 
Conducted == 
the firm 
that healt 4 y 
bodies give the 
best chance for the right 
growth of the mind. 60 Acre campus. All athletic 
sports, swimming pool, gymnasium. Lower 
school for boys under 14. 56th year. For booklets address, 
Roger W. Swetland, L. L. D., Headmaster, Box 5-F, Hightstown, N. J. 

















KEMPE MILITARY 


SCHOOL. 


Develops the spirit of manly activity 
To acarefully prepared course of study 
has been added outdoor training that 
builds body and mind. A complete co)- 
lege »oreparatory school —the oldest 
boys’ school in the West. Always 
given the highest rating by the War 
Department. Splendid equipment for 
manual training and laboratory work 
Athletic training for every boy 
Modern dormitories make ideal living 
quarters. For catalogue, address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
754 Third St. Boonville, Mo. 














Liberally endowed school 
Blair Academy for boys qualified to make 
use of unusual opportunities. General education 
and preparation for college or technical school. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 
New Jersey, Blairstown Box S$ 





NFW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Draw 


Bordentown Military Institute ; 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, smal 
vidual attention. Boys tau ght Aow to study. Mil tary trainin g 
Supervised athletics. th year. For catalogue, 
CoL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and ( 








CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


85th vear. College Preparatory, Business, Junior Courses. 
Separate modern building for boys under 13 years 
He althful country location. Terms, $400; Juniors, 

$375. Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE, Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. 8S. Government. Half-million dollar 
plant. 67- * re campus, athletic fields, splendid equip- 
ment. R. O. T. C. under direction U. 8S. Army officer. 
Junior schoo! for small boys. Catalog. 








| THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, Columbia, Tennessee 





Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Lancaster, Pa. Founded 1787 


| Prepare boys for all colleges and technica) schools 


Junior School in separate building. Moderate terms 
Literature of interest to college preparatory students 
Address Box 410, E. M. Hartman, A. M., Principal 





West Vircinia, Lewisburg 
Greenbrier Military School 4","?;*e-s"e 
(Presbyterian) ee a 


mountain climate, 2300 f altitude. On main Line C. & O. R. 


| Stati oe Mencevarte. Crmpaatom. Terms $500. C: atalog. 


B. Moore, A. M.. , Box 21. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 








STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
4n Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
625 Boys from 47 States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the East. 
Boya from 12 to 20 years old pre- 
pared for the Universities, Gov- 
ernment Academies or Business. 







1,600 feet above sea-level ; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air ot 
the famous Shenandoah Valley, 
Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obe- 
dience, health and manly car 
riage. Fine, sh dy lawns, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool andath- 


letic park. Daily drills. Boys 

from homes of refinement only 
desired. Personal, individual in- 
Stru tion by our f¢utortal system 
Academy sixty years ol¢ $375 000 


barracks, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. ieee $600. 
Illus rated catalogue free. Address 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.8 . Pres., Box R. Staunton. Va. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 

43 Miles from Kansas City 


A high grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited ly 
colleges. Men teachers who understand 
the viewpoint of the boy and le 2ad rather 
than drive. Largest gymnasium in Mis- 
souri. Swimming Pool. Tennis Courts 
Three Athietic fields. Separate Lower 
School offers exceptional advantages 
for younger boys. For catalog, address: 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
182 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 




























SUMMER 
ULVER. SCHOOLS 


Naval Woodcraft Cavalry Artillery Aviation 
In all the world there is noth- 
ing just like a summer at Cul- 
ver fora real, live, red-blooded 
boy. Experts teach and guide. 
Perhaps to sail a boat, ride 
a horse, pilot a hydroplane, 
fire a "75" or do an Indian 
War Dance. Woodcraft 
School for younger boys. 
Send for catalogue of the 
school that interests you. 


Address, INQUIRY DEPT. 
CULVER, INDIANA 











| Pasadena Military Academy Califo ywrnia’s best private 


MORGAN PARK 


Military Academy 


14 miles from Chicago. High scholastic stand- 
ards. Military feature secondary to intellectual 
used to teach orderliness, precision and 
promptitude instead of making soldiers. 
Teacher-conducted visits to Chi 










boys and inspire high ideals 
Healthful sports and activities 
Coaches. Boy Scout treops. Catalog. Address 
COL. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., 
Box 1800 Morgan Park, Ill. 


cago’s creat mercantile, civic and | 
industrial institutions interest | 


school. College prepara- 
tory. Grammar grades sixth to eighth. Full high school courses. | 
Sound scholarsh p. Charact.r training. Free courses in aeronautics, 
wireless. Horsemanship, outdoor athletics year round, gymna- 
sium, indoor swimming. Every modern convenienc Hiking to 








great forest reserves and orange groves. Address School, “Pasadena, Calif. 
A military acs ademy of 
the highest grade, fifty 


RIVERSID miles north of Atlanta. 


In Blue Ridge Snothille. Torsone! supervision, Com- 
pulsory Gymnasium Work. 0. T. O. anit. Individual 
instruction; all athletics, For catalogue address | 


RIVERSIDE, Box R, Gainesville, Georgia | 


Rutgers Preparatory School j7>th yest: 


High stand- 
ards. Complete equipment. All athletics. Refined 
home life. Graduates successful in leading colleges. 
Write for catalogue stating boy's age and aim. 


William P. Kelly, Box 133, New Brunswick, N. J. 


St. John’s School 


Prepares boys for college. Every modern facility for 
best mental, moral and physical training. Gymnasium, 
Athletic field and Swimming poms Junior Hall. Sep- 
arate school for boys under 13. 

WILLIAM RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D., Pri Prin., m., Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


Prepares for college or life work. Send for booklet, ‘‘A Man 
Making School,’’and learn the secret of our notable and continued 
success in training boys. Separate Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14. 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., Boa 18, SWARTHMORE, PA. | 
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BEACON 


A Country-City Boarding and Day School 
For Boys and Girls of All Ages 
Distinctly college preparatory, covering all 


grades from kindergarten to college. Special 
diploma courses for students not wishing to 


Household Arts, Music, Art, 
Secretarial and Business Courses. Faculty 
of experienced college graduates. 3-acre 
estate with 5 buildings in Boston’s most 
beautiful suburb. 85 acres and 5 buildings 
in the Blue Hill region, 15 miles from Boston. 
Hilisview, the school’s summer camp, is 
used for week end sports and games. For 
catalog address 


enter college. 


MRS. ALTHEA H: ANDREW, Principal 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
























co-educational 
Wyoming Seminary sero where boys 
and one get_a vision. College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art. Oratory and Domestic Arts and Science. 
Military training, Gymnasium and Athletic field. 76 
year. Endowed. Catalog. 


| L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, KINGSTON, PA. 





SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 








Summer session June 1 to Aug. 3, offers splendid oppor- | 
tunity of making up back credits or securing advanced 
standing. Thoroeah work with every desirable recrea- | 
tional activity. Write for special summer school folder 
and regular catalog of ‘'The South’s Best Known Military School.’ 





Gulf Coast Military and Naval Academy 


—America’s great open air school on the Gulf. Study: 
Athletics, Water Sports. Boys sleep on screened 
porches. Strong College-bred faculty. Teacher to 
every 20 boys. Separate Department for boys 8 to 15. 
You'll enjoy our catalogne, TH* ACADEMY, 8 1, Gulfport, Miss. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BosToN, 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 

Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 





| Illinois, Alton, Box 55 


eye 
Western Military Academy 
Capacity taxed annunily some time before school 
opens. Places are now ing assigned for entrance 
in September, 1921. Early application is advised. 
Con. &. D. Eaton, Supt. 
Mag. R. L. Jackson, Prin. 


Wilbraham Academy Serious work, wholesome 


play. Ideal location and envi- 
ronment, Prepares for college and scientific schools. | 
250 acres. 5 brick buildings. Athletic fields. Modern 
equipment. Limited sgnrollment. Moderate rate. 
Gaylord W. Douglass, H Wilbraham, Mass. 








& A Select School } 
WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL FOR 
SECRETARIES 


Washington D.C 


Catalogue, Summer Course 














FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


Holderness School for Boys 
Five buildings. 20 acres. Prepares for Colleges and 
Technical Schools. Ranks with highest zrade schools of 
New England. Endowment makes tuition moderate 
Modern gymnasium, Skating. Wintersports. 42nd year. 
Rev. Lorin Webster, L. H. D., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY for BOYS 


College Preparatory—Not a military institution—Honor 
ideals. Aim distinctively educational. Preparation 
for admission to any university. Swimming pool, all 
athletics. (One hour north of Chicago. ) 


John Wavne Richards, Headmaster. Box 156, Lake Porest, Ill 








| Corps. New buildings and complete gymnasium. 


The Massanutten Academy Box 19,Weodstech Va. 


for boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 
miles from Washington Prepares for college and business 
Music. athletice. Mordern equipment. 23rd year. Limited 


to 100 boys SON 
Address HOWARD I. BENCUHUOFF. A. M., Headmaster 


Germantown, Ohio. Miami Military Institute 
Thirty-seventh year. Junior college and preparatory 
courses. Lower school. Summer Camp July and August. 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President, Box 91 
MILFORD A college preparatory 

school for boys of 16 
and over. Formerly The Rosenbaum School. Small 
classes and individual instruction. on Request. 


Samuel B. Rosenbaum, Principal, Milford, C ticut 




















e 
Blackstone Military Academy 
College Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Pied- 
mont section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers’ Training 
Full com- 
mercial courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 
COL. E. S. LIGON, President, Box H, Blackstone, Va. 


| Molding a Child’s Character 


is a more hazardous proposition than shaping a pliant 
mass of clay whose substance does not harden under 
the hand of the molder. It is, therefore, gravely 
important that the most impressionable years of a 
child’s life be spent in the right environment, under a 
wise and understanding tutelage. 











It is often impossibie, however, for a parent to know 
the comparative advantages of several schools. For 
such a parent the Educational Bureau of The Red Book 


Magazine stands as a ready counselor. } 


If you wish help in choosing a school write to the | 
Educational Bureau, RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 | 
West 42nd Street, New York City, and state what 
kind of school you wish, the age and sex of your child, | 





the locality you prefer and the amount you wish to 
expend. 








| 12D: t Drive 


| gymnasium and swimming pool. 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Southfield Point Hall 7,3°40er 


Beautifully located on Long Island Sound. Inter- 
iate, General and College Preparatory Courses, 
Music, Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports. ress 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B. A., Principal, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College ond Voune Women. Soth year 
8600. Social Training. Two-year College Courses, Pre- 
aratory and Finishing Courses. Mosic, Art, Expression, 
Jomestic Science, Tennis, Basketball. Gymnasium. Stu- 
dents from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Va.,Petersburg, 240College P}. ARTHUR KyLe Davis, A.M. 














PENNSYLVANIA, ( *hamt ersburg 
SCHOOL FOR GIES. College Preparatory, 
Modern Language and Special Courses. 


Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interruption. New 
Rates, $800. Catalog and views. 
Address FRANK S. MAGILL., A. M.. Prin.. Box R. 


; . 

Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
54th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College Pre- 
paratory, Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business, etc. Students from every section of U. S. and outside. 
Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate §525. 
Box 972, Buena Vista, Va. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Young 
Women continued on following page. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AN AND ‘COLLEGES | FOR YOUNG WOMEN 












after leaving high sc 
they desire advanced 


diploma. 












miles from 
Boston 





Send for New 
Year Book 





Ghe ® Castle 


















Miss Sasa er School 


This well-known school is offering exceptional courses 
for summer work. The ideal location affords a splendid 
opportunity for recreation and study. Beautiful and 
historical Tarrytown is a wonderful place for a summer 
vacation. On the Hudson river, 45 minutes from Fifth 
Avenue. Fine courses in Secretarial Work, Business 
Methods for women, Music, Art, Dancing and Author- 
oie Emphasis placed on tutoring for college entrance. 

Catalogue for summer or regular winter school sent on 
request. Address Box 960. 


For Girls and Women. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








Located in beautiful Virginia Park. New 

buildings. Every room has bath attac hex 1. 

Standard High Schooland Ju 

Courses. Music, Art, Expressic 

mestic Science. Secretarial Cou 

nasium, Swimming Pool 

Sports. Students from 40 states 

for catalogue and views. 

W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President 
Box E, Bristol, Va. 





We send students to college on certificate. 
hool do not wish to go to college. 


instructors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 


We offer just these opportunities. 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. 


Graduation from high school not necessary. Noexamination required. 
Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pi 
eminent Boston masters. 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium vege ae pool. 


Excellent Secretarial course. Courses in B t, 
Costume Design and Home Decoration. 
All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations arefreely used. DomesticScience, Art, Elocution. 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 
There are some rooms with hot and coldwater. Students for 1921-1922 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 
Special car for Western girls from Chicago, September 27th. 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful homelife. 





LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that blends the best of old New England 
ideals of woman's education with training that rec 
ognizes ani me etsdemands of modern complex life. 

Course of study, from first year hixh school grades 
through two ye vars’ work for high s hool graduates, 
ranges widely through academic and special el-ctive 
Unusual training in Home Economics, 


courses. 

Music, Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial 
courses. Ideally situated Tor cultural advantages of 
Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium 


WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
atalogs on application 
Camp ent opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principai 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A. M., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
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FOR GIRLS 








Many girls, however, 
But often 
work in a new environment with competent 








Students take English or Lit- 
All subjects count for 








organ with 


A finely equipped school. New building 





Junior Calleae ——— 






















1675 Summit St., NEWTON, MASS. 























oD 


INDENWO 


Founded 1827 
Just 50 minutes from St. Louis 


A college where women are offered every opportunity cul- 
turally, intellectually and physically to attain the highest 


Liss in Trad ition 


A College for Women 


it I 


ne 


ideals of womanhood. Three million dollars in equipment 
and endowment. Two and four year courses leading to de- 
grees. Also degree courses in Music, Home Economics, 
Art, Secretarial and other special vocational courses. Ath- 
letic fields, gym., swimming pool. For catalog, address 


J. L. ROEMER, D.D.., President 


i] 
Lh 


T 


JOT 




















Box H St. Charles, Mo. 
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Select patronage 30 states; 
pleasant social life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. 
course; special advantages in music, oratory, art, 
domestic science, physical culture. 32 buildings 
including sorority houses, new gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. 
Catalog and 
illustrated book, 


a9 26° ..2 


Address BRENAU, 
Box F, GAINESVILLE, GA. 


© Rh» 








CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster. Ww: Washington. D.C’ 

for girls. Bea tif »catio n 
Colonial Scheel 225 So soe. 
College Preparatory and Collegiate courses. (€ »mplete Domest 
Science and Secretarial pe gy Music, Art, and Expression 








sion should 


| 
| 










WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WoMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the 1921-22 ses- 
i be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years’ preparatory and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Trainin Home Economics and 
Boaretesies. Outdoor sports and swimmin 
_. Woody Crest is the School Farm and 
ountry Clab. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box AA, Nashville, Tenn. 




































VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Val- 
ley of Virginia, fumed for health and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, Preparatory and CollegeCourses, 
- usic, Art, Ex 
pression, Domes- 
tic Science, un- 
der the direction 
of European and 
American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 
32 states. For 
catalog address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


1853 Maryland College 1921 


FOR WOMEN 
| COURSES—College Preparatory, College, B. B.L.; 
Domestic Science, B. S., Teacher's Certific - : Music, 
Expression, Bb. O 























B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate ; 
Teacher's Certificate. 
ADVANTAGES—467 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot eleva- 
tion, near Washington, fireproof buildings, swimm 
pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, 
personal care. Address Box R, Lutherville, Md. 












Gulf-Park 


The South’s New School. A Junior College for 
| Girls and Young Women. By theSea. Gulfport, 
Mississippi. Highest scholastic standards in class- 
room and studio. Land and water sports. Outdoo1 
life the whole Rh oes Illustrated catalogue on re- 
| quest. Addres 

GULF-PARK, -* W, Gulfport, Mississippi. 








Highland Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Non-Sectarian boarding school for girls on site formerly 
occupied by Knox School. Liberal Arts, College Pre- 
paratory, Post Graduate, Secretarial, Home-making. Pri- 
mary, Intermediate. Ousdoor lite, ‘Eugene H y*pmee. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Tel. Tarrytown 467. Box } t. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A B. and B.S. Courses, Also Music, Art, Expression 
Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Pedagogy Separat 
Preparatory with certificate relations. t 








Terms $450 to $500 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., Pres., Box R, Frederick, Md. 


os 25 miles from Boston. College 
Howard Seminary for Girls jepson a eel 
yurses. Household economics. Strong courses in instrumental 
and vocal music. Military drill. Horseback riding All sports 
Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
30 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Four new buildings on 45- 
acre suburban site. Our own Gardenand Dairy. 














Well ordere oo me and social life. Organized play and recreation 
Athletics miss JESSIE TRUMAN, A iat 
Principal. os38 Eighteenth Street, ¥. W., WASHINGTON, DB. Cc. 
Fairmont 


A home schoo! for girls. Our new and larger home offers 
increased advantages of outdoor life combined with the 
unique cultural opportunities of the National Capital 
Regular and Special Courses. 

ARTHUR RAMSAY, Principal, 


‘ A select school for girls 
Fairfax Hall in the Valley of Virginia. 
College preparatory. 1 year graduate work. Music, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial r pore 


c a Modern building. Main line, 2 railroads. $475. ¢ 
JOHN NOBLE MAXWELL, President, Fairfax Hall, Box B, BASIC. VA 


WASHINGTON, D. C 








Illinois Woman’s College 


Accredited by universities. Degrees in Libera) Arts 
Music, Home Economics. Special Courses—Secretarial, 
Physical Training, Music. 8 buildings Gymnasium, 
Swimming, Tennis. Catalog. Box D, Jacksonville, Mi. 





Trains young women 
Linden Hall Seminary ¢o “tae n* Northy 
place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 
and College Pre »paratory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. 
Gymnasium. Catalog 
REV. F.W. STENGEL Prin, Box 137. Lititz, Pa. (Near Lancaster) 





A select Washington school 
Guuston Ball for giris. Highest standards 
in general, college preparatory, and graduate courses. 
For illustrated catalogue address: 

MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 
1908 Florida Avenue Washington, D. C. 


A Country School in a 
The Mary Lyon School College Town. College 
Preparatory. Certificate privil General and Finish- 
ing Courses. Opportunity for advanced stad. Open- air 
rw 9 a VEN GABLES, our Funi 


to H. Crist, A. B., Frances \ Crist; AL B., 
{ Principals, Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 
rrey ~ = | > ? a e 
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“SUMMER CAMPS __ : SUMMER CAMPS ——— SUMMER CAMPS _ 


Ca Camp‘ Wachusett 


FOR BOYS 


LAKE ASQUAM, 
HOLDERNESS, N. H. 
19th season. 7 build- 
ings. Boating, fishing, 
canoeing, swimming. 
New Athletic field. 
Sports are planned ac- 
cording to physical 
ability of each boy. No 
tents. FiIsHer huts. 
Music, games and a 
good time every night. 
Camp centests. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Refer- 
ences. Write for booklet. 
REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D. 
Holderness School Plymouth, N. H. 
















































‘Wynona%,, 
Westmore 
Sar gent Camps The Quality Camps for Girls 














PETERBORO. N. H. Fairlee and Barton, Vermont 
The Athletic Camps for Girls CAMP WYNONA-~on beautiful Lake Morey, surrounded by rolling 
BR en ape ae } hills covered with pine and spruce forests. It affords a wonderful 


play has its purpose inhelping opportunity for health-building, out-door life. 


the girl toward healthy, happy CAMP WESTMORE — delightfully situated on Laké Willoughby, 
lite. Skilled leaders train the called *‘The Lucerne of America.’ High up in the Green Mountains of 
Sargent Camps girls to «xcel Vermont. Seventeen miles from Canadian border. Easily accessible by 
a ee auto or train. 

ccly sittaan: Raid axvonhs. aaa In both camps the same careful effort is given to the development of 
tomime, music and dancing, highest ideals, mental alertness and physical well-being. Service, per- 


sonnel and equipment are the best. 

Horseback riding, hiking, swimming, canoeing, tennis, golf and all 
other healthful out-door sports. Excellent table. Cozy kiosks, electric 
lights, warm and cold shower baths. Wise supervisors, trained nurse. 
Camps for Seniors and Juniors. Write for booklet. 


WYNONA CAMP 
280 Summer Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


Lake Morey Club—a modern hotel, under same management. 


Junior Camp. Homecrait 
for | ttle folks. A happy m- 
bination ot home-making and 
play in large play houses. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Camp Secretary 
Everett St. Cambridge, Mass, 
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ee a2. TS at meet | BEACON 
aa: a _ 
x , Separate Camps for Juniors and Seniors 
=" a ; } : Hillsview for Boys _ Hillcrest for Girls 
tA oe : 15 miles from Boston in the Blue Hill region. : 
65 acres ot athletic fields, farms and woodland. 
. p Mystic owns the Northern Light, 65 passenger All land and water sports. Horseback riding. 
"60 Pie 54 feet over all—speed 20 miles an oor ur. Music and Art are a vital part of the camp life for 
~ AMP M S TIC po ey ae. Dancing. Coen 
( y I IC and indoor games. ikes, trips to the ocean. 
or For Girls (under 20 years), Roxbury, Vermont EO sat mth rmpinoi—o (CONNECTICUT Under the direction of Beacon School. Address 
A 300 acre wonderland in the heart of the Green | . ‘i 
oe sdenaieion Athletic fields, rivateewimming pond, | _ ‘The salt water camp for girls. Half way between New — ee oa - maa 
a clay tennis courts, sc ‘reened dining poreh, sleeping || Yorkand Boston. Life in the New England hills, woods, Brookli Rines, 
or bungalowa, and a big assembly hall for ops and by the sea. Unusual buildings, tent bungalows ee 
re- dances, music, and games around a big cheery fire- Shower and tub baths. Modern senitation. Salt water 
place. Famous for its fine saddle horses, free sports, motorboating, swimming, safe canoeing, horse- 
horseback riding, instruction, and_ wonderful back riding, dancing, field athletics, arts and crafts, 
camping trips. Separate camps for Juniors and dramatics. Camp life and trips under the personal direc 
Seniors. Enthusiastic counselors carefully chosen. | tionof Miss Jobewhohas had nineseasons of practical ex- 
sed Write ncw for illustrated booklet. pe sage \cumnrandyinter incamping andexp smetion 
, in the Canadian Rockies. Care for thesafety and health 
rk Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass of each camper. Juniorsand Seniors. Age8-18 Booklet. 
ly — | MARY L. JOBE, A. M., F. R. G. S., — 
riy loom ork. 
sly CAMP ALGONQUIN R 68, SO Morningside Drive, New 
>ri- Asquam Lake. H. ne Wi - | 
an, In the ake, ‘of the hite Mountains. | Saale: nn Fairiee, Vermont 
R. The camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome, Pine Tree Camp for Girls on beau - prea ALOHA CAMPS For Girls. 
— active, outdoor life. 36th year. For circulars, address | A F ake, 2000 feet above 17th season. 3 camps—ages 7 to 30 Fun, 
‘DWIN DE MERITTE., A. B., Director, sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours tro ym New Frolic, Fri isk Vigil: J t eant h 
en 1404 Raleigh Ave.. NORFOLK, VA York and Philadelphia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. a id, = rience a igilance for healt 
- x ____- Experienced councilors. Tennis, baseball, canoeing, ‘‘hikes’’ | and safety. Send references with appli- 
= THE KINEO CAMPS IN MAINE | — 21 cutdoor sports. tandicraits, gardening. 10th season Se e'L Cale 251 Adliagien Rd, Beech 
rate , . 
= ‘Two camps: boys 7-15 and 12-16. Offer every feature | MISS BLANCHE D, PRICE, 404 W, School Lane, | Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 251 Addington Rd., Brookline, Mass. 
500. boys desire. Largely patronized by middle-western | a 











boys. Original camp now mostly filled. Maine seacoast DI c POWERS LAKE e 
Ad. camp quam-oon ocean crnines and many unusual features. | WETOMACHEK CAMPS FOR GIRLS WISCONSIN ut er u Cc am & 
; IRVING B. MCCOLL, Hotel MeAipin NEW YORK CITY | THE C yaa. SONOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ege e si 60 N . OF PHYSICAL * 
: | ee eee | On Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine 


Junio: 1 ° ’ July and Aug For girls ag to 22. 
mal Kyle Camp for Boys, Catskills cet enie Canes, ue ee 





























Model Bungalows—no wet tents. An | Registrar, Box R. 430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, i. | MRS. CHARLOTTE V. GULICK, Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Mass. 
expenditure of $25,000 has turned this |- 

lass. ideal place into a paradise for boys. 
— Address DR. PAUL KYLE, KYLE SCHOOL FOR BOYS | 

4 tr N.Y. 
ze Yellowstone Park 
irts 
a Cam Terr Alt 
- p a Alla ‘orest an ral 

ms 2 Alta, W. V 
, it. 
=e im We. van Ve utilize Camp Roosevelt (estab. 1907), famous camp 
rthy unirected bg ‘The Commandant of The Steunton ies of Pres. Roosevelt and John Burroughs, 1903. Heart 
: Military Aca a ¢ - . . 

a On Lake Terra Aita, main line B.£0.R.R..130 miles of Yellowstone Nat’! Park scenery and wild life. Best 
ept. pega Papen ms lt ft. above soa level. location in America. Woodcraft and trail lore under 
al Complete water system, shower baths. Natural gas |] guidance graduate foresters and naturalists. Saddle 
— Tp ey ee A horses, swimming, fishing, real exploration and wilder- 
jo Grommar school fon. den Fiasio, ona bers $300 |} ness adventure. Complete tour Park Geyserland. Official 
nish- until June 7 address Phe Commandant, Box 143-E, endorsement. Booklet. Address Pror. ALVIN G. WHITNEY, 
n-air ton, Va. . lnga ity ,  - 
ig! me Lamy, Mey Sth, Camp Terra Alte, Terra Alta, w.va. ||| ‘27¢ Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
» Be | 
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Summer yam 
Information 
For BOYS 


Which camps have salt water 
sailing and which fresh; where 
the diving board is highest and 
the instruction most expert; 
where to go to get good base- 
ball, wood craft, practical farm- 
ing, mountain climbing, riding, 
sham battles, and good pals;— 
For GIRLS 

Where to learn to sail a boat 
better than brother, to ride like 
one born to the saddle, to swim 
and do water stunts like a fish, 
and to lay camp like an Indian 
guide; where to model clay with 


the finesse of Omar's potter; 
and, best of all, where to spend 
two happy months under the 


stars with congenial friends;— 


For PARENTS 

A summer camp is the best place 
in the world for building up 
health and strength for the 
arduous winter term; but a 
father and mother want to be 
sure that the child is under a 
wholesome and constructive su- 
pervision; that his companions 
are desirable and congenial; 
that his tent is dry and his drink- 
ing water pure; that the sani- 
tation is perfect; and that his 
sports are sane and adapted to 
his physique. 

We know camps because we have visited and 
investigated them. 


Apply, without charge, to 
The Educational Director 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 W. 42d Street, NEW YORK CITY 














KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOLS 





Summer Session « 
June 20 to August 12, 1921 ©). 


ploma. 


Su mmer Students in Chicago. Write Registrar for Bulletin and Book o! Views. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
35th Year. Accredited Box 92, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Chicage 


MISS ILLMAN’S SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


Primary methods 
students’ residence 


A. T. ILLMAN, Prin., Box R, 3600 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Practical 


ry Grac 
towards 
‘deal 


Dormitories on College Grounds 





Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses 
Practice Kindergartens. 
For particulars, address 


Courses for 
Kindergarten and Pri- 
le Teachers. 


Recreations for 


Home-like 








| munity 


| ment stores, ete. 





American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 

177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Ithaca Couservaletr o1 ‘Music 
hool of Piano Tuning in Connectic 

Special advantages in concert work. All instruments, 
Vocal, Dramatic Art and Physical Training. Grad 

uates.of Musical, Public Speaking and Physical 
Training Departments eligible to teach in N. Y. 

State Public Schools, Master Courses with world 
famous artists in all departments. Summer School 
sessions open June 7th and July Sth 

THE REGISTRAR. 1 15 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, N. Y. 














e J 
American Conservatory 
Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
35th season. Summer Normal session 6 weeks. Josef 
Lhevinne and David Bispham, guest teachers. Apply 
now. For free catalog, address 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 





SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


ALVIENE 270 


Each department a large school in 








itse Academic, Technical and DRAMATIC 

Practical T seinine. | ae ~ | “4 STAGE 

Theatre and Stock ord New ¥ 

York Appearances. Write for cata- PHOTO-PLAY 

logue, mentioning study desir AND 
DANCE ARTS 


R. C, IRWIN, Secretary 
43 W. 72nd St., between Bway and Central Park West, New York 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory. Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
42nd year. Degrees granted. Address 

HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 


Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
of ELOCUTION 
The National School of F:ocuTion 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America, 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Hiaishiag 
Course. Dormatories. For Catalog, paazese 6. MAKER, 

Prin., Pennsylvania, P. iladelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St 


SCHOOL of Methods, — and grad- 


uates, leaders for 40 
EXPRESSION years. 9 summer terms 

in 6 states. Winter term, 
October 1, Boston. Write for booklets. S.S. Curry, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., President, Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


























SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





COMBS CONSERVA TORY of MUSIC 


34th year. Individual instr All branches, theoretical 
aud applied, including Public Performance. Degrees conferred 
Reciprocal meni # with University of Pennsylvania. Dormi- 
tories for women. ITE FOR BOOK. 


GILBERT REYNOLDS COMBS, Divcer, Bread & Reed Sts., Philadelphia 








| Detroit Conservatory of Music 


| instruction, theoretical Cipecee | and 


47th Year. Francis L. York, M.A., President 
Renowned faculty of 70. Summer Session, five weeks, 
June 27, July 30. Dormitory accommodations. Exam.- 
inations free. For catalog address: 


James H. Bell, See., Dept. 19, 5085 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The It Ithaca Academy of Public Schoo! Music 


i= ITHACA ga, near OF music 

PR enon eg nnn Agente approved by New 
York State Department of Instruction Includes ‘band and orc hestra 
priv: ate instruction in voice and 
‘or catalogue, address the 


REGISTRAR,’ 15 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory 


Summer Normal Session six weeks—June 20—July 30 

includes present faculty and guest teachers. All 

Branches of Music and T\ ~ > tic Art. Register Now. 
E DAY, Director 

Box 43, 601-3 Lyon & onsity Bidg., Chicago, Ulinois 


The Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art 


Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic and General Culture 

courses. Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 

Public Schools. rmitories. Address Registrar 
15 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, N. Y. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 

















PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Two year course leading to 
well paid positions in schools, 
colleges, universities, com- 
centres, industrial 
banks, depart- 
Free grad- 
uate placing bureau. Strong 
faculty. Swimming pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing 
auditorium. Summer Session with course designed spe- 
cially for teachers. Wew book and catalog on request. eS3 


AMERICAN PHYS ICAL 
COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


Accredited Co-educational 
Address Dept. R-S, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Fall term opeus September 19th. Two year Normal Course 


eymnasi uma, 











Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. S. Public Schools. Course in 
r : ides athletics, dancing, fencing, public speaking, gaines. 
~o-educational. Dormitories. For catalogue address the 


REGISTRAR. 15 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, N. Y 


The Sargent School ‘z,Physice! 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 





l _DR. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 











ENROLL NOW 


in the school you wish to enter this fall. 
to be rejected by the school you have selected, merely because 
its application list is closed. Avoid this by enrolling now. 
If you are having difficulty in selecting a school, The Educa- 
tional Bureau of this magazine will be glad to give you its 
at once to the Educational Bureau 


Write 


assistance. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street 


It is disappointing 


New York City 











| 10 Administration Bidg. 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
65th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. ddress principal for catalog. 

BOX R, 116 So. Mich Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Bureau of Personnel Administration 


Founded to further human relations in industry. Ed 
Division — One Year Co-operative Course, Eight Weeks’ Inten 
sive Course, Evening Courses. Labor Analysis Division. Place- 
ment Division. 17 West 47th Street, NEW YORK CITY 








icational 








Founded 
Burdett College, Boston, Mass. "73.3 
Two-year resident courses (college grade); Business Ad- 


ministration; Accounting; Secretarial. A training for 
young men and women leading to executive positions 
Graduates i in demand. Send for special catalog to J.D. Smith, 


~ Clark School of 
Business Administration 
The School of Results 
59 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. Norfolk Bldg., Quincy, Mass. 
or nearl 


Eastman School of Business f°", 3% ender, 


Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practic 








Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and Teachers 
courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of successful 
men. Open all year Enter any week-day. Catalog 

__ NEWYORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 646. C. C. GAINES 


Your Position is Assured 

With the Knowledge of Gregg Shorthand 
SPECIAL SECRETARIAL COURSES. 
Ask for catalogue. Fy my Principal, 


Gregg School ° thicace”ittinors 


Administration 
Peirce School * Gee er young men: 
Business Administration, two-year Commercial! Train- 
ing, Salesmanship. For young women: Secretarial, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. Large, completely - 
equipped building. Write for 56th Year Book. Ad- 
dress the Direc tor. Pine St., West of Broad. | Phila., Pa 











“UNIVERSITY 
Valparaiso University Be'or.0s°aine"hs%5 


for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of 

learning in the United States. Thorough instruction 

at Lowest Expense Catalog mailed wi — 85 
Danie! Russell Hodgdon, Pres 

VALPARAISO. INDIANA 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
Educational Guide 

















COLLEGES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


— 2 —» (En 
= — — 





Learn Phstogresiey 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
country await men and women wlio prepare them- 
selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates carn $35 to $100 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
ourself for un advanced position at better pay. 
‘erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best 
school of its kind. Write for catalog ‘vday. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 








COLLEGES OF CHIROPRACTIC 








is also given. 





ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


SAN ANTONI Contains 168,000 

inhabitants. Her 

climate makes this city a famous 
health resort. 

Living conditions are wholesome 

and pleasant. Expenses decrease in 

this land of abundance and plenty. 


TEXAS 


THE Tt. Cc Cc 


Has a faculty of brilliant and capable instructors, 
most of whom have had a wide field of experience. 
The mechanical equipment is excellent. 


Our close personal attention gives the student every oppor- 
tunity for advancement, 
textbooks used. A free Advertising and Salesmanship Course 


Our graduates are placed in productive localities and fur- 
nished with a free Advertising Service. 


Corner Dwyer Ave. & Nueva St. 


SAN ANTONIO, ° - 







Palmer methods are taught and Palmer 


Write for Catalog 


CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


TEXAS 











Learn Photography, 
M Portrait 


from a successful progres- 
sive  photoaranhes eed st aioe 
in the largest c 

Earn $35 - ‘$100 W -ekly 


Easy and pleasant occupation. Big 
demand for graduates. 


otion Picture Commercial 





E.@RUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Reoctene, New York City 
and 134 So. Clark St., Chicago, iil. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day one night classes, ex- 
pert instructor 
date <auipenanh. Easy 
Cali or write for free catalogue Y. 






























Vocational Schools 


Training for a business or profession 
is important. If you will write to 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE Educa- 
tional Bureau, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York City, stat. 1g what kind of train- 
ing you wish, yor age, and the local- 
ity in which you prefer the school, 
you’ will receive valuable advice. 





























Catalogue on 
Request 






|| Wational College 
| &f Chiropractic 


a (RESIDENTIAL) 
18 Ashland Blvd., Chicago 


Unsurpassed facilities for 
a complete Scientific Chi- 
ropractic education. Dis- 
tinguished Faculty. Mod- 
ern and extensive labora- 
tory equipment. Large 
clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and students’ 
aid dept. Chicago's opportunity for self-help 
unlimited. Enter quarterly. 3-year term. 
14th year. 














BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER | 


Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture | 


Practical instruction: 
easy terms 
for comrlete Cation No. 
NEW RK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
i41 W. ‘Both! St.. New York or 505 State St., Brooklyn 


"SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


men with training are in de- 
ectri ca wr For more than a quarter 
4 century. 

been training men of wah XI and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Conde pnsed, course in Electrical 
enables gr: id. 

ngineering 00.20 

good positions 

and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Klectricity. 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mec shanical 
Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 


modern equipment. Dav or evening classes; 


el wy § fg eoveniced Superiority. Cail or write 








test electrical machinery. Course with diplomacomplete | 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped 
dining hall. laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 28th year opens Sept. 29. 1920. 

BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
11S Takoma Ave., W: gt D.C, 


SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
Learn Mechanical Dentistry 


A pleasant, dignified profession. Three to nine 
months’ course—day or evening. No previous know!- 
“—- — ired. Great demand. Send for catalog No. 31. 
E SCHOOLS CF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
136 th od St.. N.Y. 15th & Walnut Sts.. Philadelphia 


SCHOOL OF COSTUME DESIGNING 
> Costume Design, 
Design Costumes Millinery best: 
and Fashion Illustration taught by practical designers 


and illustrators. Largest school of Costume Design 
Individual instruction; students may enter any time 


Fashion Academy, —— 103 E. 57th St., New York City | 
Scottish Rite Temple, San Francisco 


SCHOOL Jz DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 























Worcester Domestic Science School Qn¢,.2¢ | 


two-year 
Normal and Home-making courses. Trainsfurt achers of cookery, 
sewing, ma rons dietitians. Normal Domestic S ience training 
Red Cross Work. Graduates occury exceptional positions Opens 


Oct. 4, 1921. Address Mrs. F.A. WETHERED, 158 In stitute Road 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC AND LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The School of Domestic Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture for Women 


SUMMERAND WINTER TERMS, LIMITED REGISTRATION 
4Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















Free Information and COLLEGES | 


THE CHICAGO DAILY 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Chicago, Illinois 





| 


' 


this school has | 


tireproof dormitories, | 


| 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








STAMMER /s 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large | 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Ite Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in | 
pure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy | 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped ana | 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
Suttsrin . etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 
North-W Western School, 2340 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis Milwaukee, Wis 


GTAMMERER@ ST 










Ourcourse of private lessons will correct "our 
impediments. Write for booklet descr:bine ~.u'se. 

BOSTON STAMMERERS' INSTITUTE 
Founded 1867, Samuel B. Robbins, Director 
246 Huntington Avenue, BOSTON, 17, MASS. 













You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page — on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “‘Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 y B. N. Bogu 
40/8 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St. - "indianapolise 





MMi to 


Send_ for (free) AM 200-page book It tells 
how Stammering and iiputtestee can be quickly cured 
by the most Advanced Scientific Methed in the wor!d. ry 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL. 36 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich. 

















Selecting the Right School 


is, we realize, a matter of no small importance 


If you are having difficulty in making a decision, the 
intimate and comprehensive information supplied by our 
Educational Bureau is at your service. 


In order that we may most satisfactorily assist you in 
making an intelligent and happy selection, it will be nec- 
essary for you, when writing, to give complete data on 
the following points : — 

1. Type of school you wish—preparatory, college, 


finishing, business, technical, art, music, dra- 
matic, or summer camp. 


2. Location (City or State). 

3. Approximate amount you wish to pay per year. 

4. Exact age, and year you will enter school. 

5. Religion and previous education. 
In order that information sent you may be reliable, all 
data supplied by this Bureau is gathered through a per- 
sonal visit to the school. 


Educational Bureau 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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How many men oe come into the office 
with the crowd realize that the heads of 
the business are keenly watching for men 
they can advance? 

Men are pushed ahead for what they 
know. They get only as far as their mg 
can carry them and the demand today i 
for specialized ability. 

A man satisfied to be only a bookkeeper 
will stay on a bookkeeper’s pay. 

The man who will train in Higher Ac- 
counting can rise to a high salaried po- 
sition or earn big fees as a consulting 
expert, for the opportunities for Higher 
Accountants today are practically unlimit- 
ed. The expert whocan analyze a business, 
show its costs, profits and losses in abso- 
lutely accurate figures, who can systema- 
tize and organize for efficient operation can 
name his own salary. 

From $3,000 to $10,000 a year or more 
is known to be earned by experts in this 
profession. 


Train By Mail Under the 
LaSalle Problem Method 


The LaSalle experts will give you athoro 
training in all phases of Higher Account- 
ing work and you can train while holding 
your present position. You get thisi instruc- 
tion by mail under the direct supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., 
former Comptroller and Instruct: or, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Director of the Illinois So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants, and 
of the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, assisted by a staff of Certified Public 
Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 

You will learn from these experts the 
underlying principles and practice of mod- 
ern Business Analysis and Organization, 

Accounting, Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Commercial Law and Financial ud Manage- 


Please send me 
have marked with an X below. 


in One,” all without obligation to me, 


training for every important business need. 
© Business Administration O Traffic 
O Business Letter Writing 

O Commercial Law 

O Banking and Finance 

O Personnel and Employment 


ciency 
Management 


0 Bookkeeping 
Name 


LASALLE EXTENSION “UNIVERSITY, Dept 566-HRChicago | 


The Largest Business Training Iadtitutien in the World 
catalog and full information reg 
Also a copy of your book, 


C)Higher Accountancy { Training for positions as Auditors,Comptrollers,Cer- 


tified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the world, 














Wanted at $500 Month 
Are You the Man? 


ment, Income Tax work, etc. LaSalle ac- 
countancy training will train you to pass 
the C. P. A. examinations, to hold an ex- 
ecutive position or to enter into business 
for yourself as an Expert Consulting Ac- 
countant. 

The LaSalle Problem Method parallels 
actual business practice. You work out the 
accounting problems which arise every day 
in the work of Auditors, Cost Accountants 
and experts with large organizations. You 
deal in facts and conditions, not in theories. 
You are made familiar with the work you 
would do at the desk of the Higher Ac- 
countant, 

And—after you have finished-your train- 
ing in these subjects you are privileged to 
take, without additional cost, any of the 
LaSalle Elective Courses specializing in 
the accounting practice of Public Service 
Corporations, Educational Institutions, Iron 
and Steel Companies, Insurance, Trans- 
portation, or any other particular industry. 


These Men Have Profited— 
hy Not You? 
Every month there are received from 
LaSalle men hundreds of reports like these: 
“I was a bookkeeper.in a bank. Am now with a 
large firm of Certified Public Accountants. Salary 
increased 300 per cent.”—H. C. 
“Increase 7 my salary 320 per cent within eleven 
months.”"— R. 
am me auditor of this company. Salary has 
been increased 600 per cent, all as a result of your 
training.”—G. W. A. 
“Was receiving an ordinary bookkeeper’s salary . 
I Av. now a director and secretary of the company. 
| am now a Certified Public Accountant. My 
sornings have increased more than 200 per cent.”— 


~~” Send the Coupon 


Just your request and we will send you 
full particulars explaining the LaSalle ‘‘Problem 
Method” of home training in Higher Accountancy 
and also a copy_of the famous book, ““Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” It takes but a minute to 
mark and a the Janey ones Do it NOW. 


arding the course and service I 
‘Ten Years’ Promotion 


It offers 


If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 

Management—Foreign 
and Domestic 

O Modern Foremanship 

O Industrial Management Effi- 


O Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree 

O Commercial Spanish 

O Effective Speaking 

O Business English 

O Coaching for C. P. A. and 
Institute Examinations 








Present Position......... none 


Address 













J | sU Administration Sidg. 








VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The Red Book Magazine 


REPAIR MAN |* 
CHAUFFEUR |* 





Put Your Name 
tus Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay posi- 
tions in the fascinating field of automobile 


engineering. We have 
made it easy for you to e 


fit yourself for one of 

these positions. You don’t 

have to gotoschool. You 

don't have to serve an 

apprenticeship. Fifteen 

automobile engineersand 
Down goes the price 
on these famous Auto 
Books. We have in- 
duced our printers and 
binders tocut the price 
they charge us. We 


specialists have com- 
piled a spare time read- 

pass this saving on to 
our customers, 


ing course that will equip 
you to be an automobile 

Mall Coupon Now 
For FREE Trial 





expert without taking 
any time from your 
present work. 


AUTO 
BOOKS 


6 Volumes Shipped Free 


Now ready for you—an 
up-to-the-minute _ six-vol- 
ume library on Automo- 
bile Engineering, cover- 
ing the construction,care 
and repair of pleasure 
cars, motor trucks and 
motorcycles. Brimming 
over with advanced infor- 
mation on Lighting Sys- 
tems, Garage Design and 
Equipment, Welding and 
other repair methods. 
Contains everything that 
a mechanic or an engi- 
neer or a motorcyclist or 
the owner or prospective 
owner of a motor car 
ought to know. Written 
in simple language that 
anybody can understand. 
Tastefully bound in 
American Morocco, flex- 
ible covers, goldstamped, 
2,650 pages and 2,100 illus- 
trations, tables and ex- 
planatory diagrams. A li- 
brary that cost thousands 
of dollars to compile but 


Storage Batteries 

Cars and Kepair 
that_comes to you free 
for 7 days’ examination. 


Only 10c a Day 


Not a cent to pay in advance. First you see the 
books in your own homeor shop. Just mail coupon 
and pay express charges when books arrive. You 
can read them and study them for seven whole days 
before you decide whether you want to keep them or 
not. If you like the books send only $2.80in sevendays 
and $3 a month until the special introductory price 
of $24.80 has been paid. (Regular price $45.) Along 
with the set goes a year’s consulting membership in 
the American Technical Society. (Regular price $12.) 
This great bargain offer must soon be withdrawr 


Send No Money Now 


Don’ttake our 
word for it. See 
the books with- 
out cost. There 
is so much profit 
in this offer for 
you, that we 
urge you to 
waste not a mo- 








Partial List of 
Contents 


More than 100 Blue- 
prints of Wiring 
Diagrams 

Explosion Motors 

Welding 

Motor Construction 
and Repair 

Carburetors & Settings 

Vaives, Cooling 

Lubrication 

Fly-Wheels 

Clutch 

Transmission 

Final Drive 

Steering Frames 

Tires 

Vulcanizing 

Ignition 

Starting and Lighting 
Systems 

Shop Kinks 

Commercial Garage 

Design and Equipment 

Electrics 





Motorcycles 
Commercial Trucks 
Glossary 














books 
Put the coupon 
in the mails to- 
day. end no 
woth just the 


} . n! 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. A “495, Chicago, iil. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. A 495, Chicago, Il. 
Please send me the 6- volume set, Auto pO bile Engineering for 
— a e oR oP ony shippi ene buy, 
nd $2.80 within 7 ¢ € at $3 a 
e 
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ceipt she wing 


24 30 has been paid m you send me a re e 
$45.00 set of books and the $12 Consulting membership are r i 
fully paid for. If I think I can get along without the books a » 


seven days’ trial, I will return them at your expense 
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he Secret of Being a 
Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


7 AVE you heard the news about 
H Frank Jordan?” This question 
quickly brought me to the little 
group which had gathered in the center of 
the office. Jordan and I had started with 
the Great Eastern Machinery Company, 
within a month of each other, four years 
ago. A year ago, Jordan was taken into 
the accounting division and I was sent out 
as salesman. Neither of us was blessed 
with an unusual amount of brilliancy, but 
we “got by” in our new jobs well enough 
to hold them. 
Imagine my amazement, then, when I 
heard: 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


cup the boys gave him, how flustered I was 
and how I couldn’t say a word because 
there were people around? You remember 
how confused I used to be every time I met 
new people? I couldn't say what I wanted 
to say when I wanted to say it; and I 
determined that if there was any possible 
chance to learn how to talk I was going to 
do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a 
number of books on public speaking, but 
they seemed to be meant for those who 
wanted to become orators, whereas what 
I wanted to learn was not only how to 


with those lessons there were chapters on speakine 
before large audiences, how to find material for talk- 
ing and speaking, how to talk to friends, how to 
talk to servants, aud how to talk to children. 


“Why I got the secret the very first evening and 
it was only a short time before I was able to apply 
all of the principles and found that my words were 
beginning to have an almost magical effect upon 
everybody to whom I spoke. It seemed that I got 
things done instantly, where formerly, as you know, 
what I said ‘went in one ear and out the other.’ I 
began to acquire an executive ability that surprised 
me. I smoothed out difficulties like a true diplomat. 
In my talks with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, 
convincingly. Then came my first promotion since 
I entered the accounting department. I was given 
the job of answering complaints, and I made good. 
From that I was given the job of making collections. 

When Mr. Buckley joined the Offi- 





“TJordan’s just been made 
Treasurer of the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my 
ears. But there was the “‘No- 
tice to Employees’ on the 
bulletin board, telling about 
Jordan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan 
was a capable fellow, quiet, 
and unassuming, but I never 
would have picked him for any 
such sudden rise. I knew, 
too, that the Treasurer of the 
Great Eastern had to be a big 
man, and I wondered how in 
the world Jordan landed the 
place. 

The first chance I got, I 


once. 





For Short Time Only! 


SPECIAL ** 





PRICE 
SEND NO MONEY 





Your opportunity at 
**Mastery of Speech, 

A HUNDRED THOUSAND men and women considered it a good in- 
vestment at $5—else they would not have paid for it after examining it. 
But YOU have an opportunity—if you act IMMEDIATELY—to get 
‘ And you pay nothing at all unless satisfied. 
and must be accepted at 


the entire Course for only $3. 
This special offer is made for a short time only 
Send no money, 


last. 
have been sold at $5 each. 


but mail the coupcn immediately! 


Over 100,000 sets of Dr. Law’s Course, 


cers’ Training Camp, I was made 
Treasurer Between you and me, 
George, my salary is now $7,500 a 
year and I expect it will be more from 
the first of the year 

‘And I want to tell you sincerely, 
that I attribute my success solely to 
the fact that I jearned how to talk to 
people.” & & * 

When Jordan finished, I asked him 
for the address of the publishers of 
Jr. Law's course and he gave it 
to me. I sent for it and found it to be 
exactly as he had stated. After 
studying the eight simple lessons I be- 
gan to sell to people who had prevj- 
ously refused to listen to me at alt. 
After four months of record-breaking 
sales during the dullest season of the 
year, I received a wire from the chief 
asking me to return to the home 
office. We had quite a long talk in 
which I explained how I was able to 
break sales records—and I was ap- 








walked into Jordan’s new office 
and after congratulating him warmly, 
I asked him to let me “‘in’’ on the details of 
how he jumped ahead so quickly. His 

story is so intense- 





ly interesting that 
I am going to re- 
peat it as closely 
as I remember. 


“Tl tell you 
just how it hap- 
pened, George 
because you may 
pick up a pointer 
or two that will 
help you. 


“You remem- 
er how scared I 
used to be when- 
ever [ had to talk 





of, 


Frederick Houk Law 


As educator, lecturer, 
executive, traveler and 
author, few men are so 
well equipped by experi- 
ence and training as Dr. 


Law to teach the art of > chief? ¢ 
effective speaking. His tothe chief? You 
“Mastery of Speech” is remember how 
the fruit of 20 years’ ac- ‘ 
tive lecturing and you used to tell 
instruction in Eastern me that every 


schools and colleges pre- 
ceded by an education at 
Oxford Academy, Am- 
herst College, Columbia 
University, The Teach- 
ers College and Brown 
University. He _holds 
the degrees of A. B., A. 
M., and Ph.D. 

Dr. Law is the author 
of two novels, two books 
of poetry, and editor of 
six school text-books. 
He was Lecturer in Ped- 
agogy in the Extension 


time I opened my 
mouth I put my 
foot into it, mean- 
ing of course that 
every time I spoke 
I got into trouble? 
You remember 
when Ralph Sin- 
ton left to take 


Work of the College of sharge of the 
the City of New York plese Pe 
and is Head of the Dept. Western office 


of English in the Stuy- a » ciation 
vesant H.S.and writer of and I was asked 


the Weekiy Lesson Plans to present him 








for The Independent. with the loving 





speak in public but how to speak to in- 
dividuals under various conditions in busi- 
ness and social life. 

““A few weeks later, just as I was about 
to give up hope of ever learning how to 
talk interestingly, I read an announcement 
stating that Dr. Frederick Houk Law had 
just completed a new course in business 
talking and public speaking entitled ‘Mas- 
tery of Speech.’ The course was offered 
on approval without money in advance, 
so since I had nothing whatever to lose by 
examining the lessons, I sent for them and 
in a few days they arrived. I glanced 
through the entire eight lessons, reading the 
headings and a few paragraphs here and 
there, and in about an hour the whole 
secret of effective speaking was opened to me. 

‘‘For example, I learned why I had always lacked con- 
fidence, why talking had always seemed something 
to be dreaded, whereas it is really the simplest thing 
in the worid to ‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to 
secure complete attention to what I was saying and 
how to make everything I said interesting, forceful 
and convincing. I learned the art of listening, the 
value of silence, and the power of brevity. Instead 
of being funny at the wrong time, I learned how and 
when to use humor with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing about the 
lessons were the actual examples of what things to say 
and when to say them to meet every condition. I 
found that there was a knack in making oral reports 
to my superiers. I found that there was a right way 
and a wrong way to present complaints, to give 
estimates, and to issue orders. 

“TI picked up some wonderful! pointers about how to 
give my opinions, about how to answer complaints, 
about how to ask the bank for a loan, about how to 
ask for extensions. Another thing that struck me 
forcibly was that instead of antagonizing people 
when I didn’t agree with them, I learned how to 
bring them around to my way of thinking in the 
most pleasant sort of way. Then, of_course, along 


pointed Sales Manager at almost 
3 twice my former salary. I know that 
there was hothing in me that had changed except 
that I had acquired the ability to talk where former- 
ly I simply used “words without reason.” I can 
never thank Jordan enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking. Jordan and I are both spending all our 
spare time making public speeches and Jordan is 
being talked about now as Mayor of our little town. 

So confident is the Independent Corporation, pub- 
lishers of ‘‘Mastery of Speech,’’ Dr. Law’s Course in 
Business Talking and Public Speaking, that once you 
have an opportunity to see it in your own home how 
you can, in one hour, learn the secret of speaking and 
how you can apply the principles of effective speech 
under all conditions, that they are willing to send 
you the Course on free examination. And for a 
short time only, this famous Course, that has been 
sold to more than 100,000 men and women at $5 each 
is offered to you for only $3. This amazing offer is 
made at the suggestion of Dr. Law himself who 
wishes to make it easy for EVERYONE to profit 
by his Course. But the offer can be held open for 
only a limited time. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete Course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied 
send it back any time within five days after you receive 
it and you will owe nething 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have 
the Course, send only $3 in full payment You take 
no risk and you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now while this wonderful offer is open. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. L-365, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. L-365, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's “ Mastery 
of Speech,’’ a course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking in eight lessons I wiil either remail the 
Course to you within five days after its receipt, or send 
you $3 (the special price) in full payment of the course. 
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Blossoms and Beautiful Hair 





Send for these “Packer” Samples 
10 CENTS EACH 
Half-cake of PACKER'STARSOAP, 
good forseveral refreshing shampoos 
10 cents. Your druggist has the 
full-size cake 


Liberal sample bottle of PACKER'S 


LIQUID TAR SOAP. delicately 
perfumed and delightfully cleansing 
10 cents. Your druggist has the 


full-size 6 oz. bottle 


Liberal sample bottle of PACKER’'S 
CHARM, a skin lotion of peculiar 
efficacy—-10 cents. Sold in one con- 
venient size, by most druggists 


PAC 





PRINGTIME out in the garden, 

drying your beautiful hair! 

So cool the scalp! So silky the hair 
in the soft stir of the sweet spring 
air! Such richness of hue, softness 
of texture, shimmering glints of re- 
flected sunshine! 

How completely your shampoo has 
given your hair the chance it deserves. 

All that most hair asks in order that 
its natural beauty shall come into its 
own is regular, sensible attention, and 
the attention is so easy—only it must 
be regular, and it must be sensible. 

For remember that a healthy scalp 
is the foundation of beautiful hair. 
By. helping to keep the scalp clean and 


DrawnforThe 
Packer Mfg. Co 
by Arthur I. Ketler 


healthy, Packer’s Tar Soap (cake or 
liquid) helps to make real hair health 
possible. 

Packer’s Tar Soap is made from 
pure pine tar, glycerine and bland 
vegetable oils, combined in the origi- 
nal ‘Packer’? way. And yet, with 
these beneficial ingredients, it is not, 
after all, so much what the soap itself 
does, as what it assists Nature to do 
by cleansing and by gently stimulat- 
ing natural processes. The fullest 
benefits come from using it regularly 
according to the directions. 

For forty-nine years Packer’s Tar 
Soap has had the distinction of exten- 
sive use by the medical profession 


THE “PACKER” MANUAL (free) 


A wealth of practical information is presented in our manual ‘‘How to Care for the Hair and 


Scalp. This Manual, now in its fifth large edition, reflects current medical opinion 
and sums up what the makers of Packer’s Tar Soap have learned about hair health 
during almost half a century. A copy the Manual will be sent free on request 


THE PACKER MFG, CO., DEPT. 83E, 


ER'S TAR 


Cake or Liquid 


120 WEST 32ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SOAP 
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the Weekly Lesson stam 
for The Independent. 

















Caron’s gift to Pompadour was 
a tiny affair. “Tt isina ring,” 
he wrote,*‘only four lignes [one- 
third inch] in diameter. I have 

ntrived a circle around the 
fittie pr ojecti ng 

90k, Carrying this with the 
finger nail tx o-thirds around 
dial, rewinds the watch. It 


uns for thirty hours ** * * 


dial, witha 
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Time 
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henge stance whee carmen 


“The Ke yles ss whick Xe 


WIST this hook around the dial,’”’ murmured an auda- 
cious courtier to Madame Pompadour in 1752, ‘tas you 
C twist our empire ’round your finger! 

«Watchmaker to Louis XV,” this daring stripling styled himself. 
The Keyless Watch, his shrewd gift to France’s fair dictator in 
the moonlit gardens of Versailles,proved the key to power. Swiftly 
he rose: music master to the royal sisters—secretary to Louis him- 
self—from Caron,the watchmaker’s son,to de Beaumarchais, the 
idol of France,whose“ Barber of Seville” and ‘Marriage of Figaro” 
hastened the dawn of the Reign of Terror. 
To America, Caron’s gifts were three-fold. His filibuster fleets 
bore enormous cargoes of arms to the aid of our Revolutionists; 
his brilliant dramas are cherished to this day by our opera lovers; 
and his Keyless Watch, though too small to be entirely practi- 
cable, helped to blaze the trail for those modern marvels of dainty 
compactness and precision— 
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MARY NASH 
in “Man and Woman™ 
Photograph by Campbell Studios, New York 
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MARY EATON 
in the *‘Ziegfeld Foliies™ 


Photograph by Campbell Studios, New York 
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NORA REED 
Film Play Star 
Photograph by Ruth Colby Studio, New York 
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CATHERINE CALVERT 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Pack Bros., New York 
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HAZEL FLINT 
in “The Little Whopper” 


Photo by Hixon-Connelly Studios. Kansas City 
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DAGMAR GODOWSKY 
Film Play Star 




































Priced from 2 for 25¢ to 25¢ straight 





A new, individual value 
—in a new, individual size 


Carrying out its promise to provide at 
all times the fullest possible value, the 
General Cigar Co., Inc., now offers 
new value in the new-size Robt. Burns 
Perfecto. Priced at 2 for 25c. 


Perfecto’s filler is full Havana, of course 
—especially selected Havana from the 
finest Cuban plantations. 


Robt. Burns Perfecto has the full 
Perfecto shape that modern smokers 
like. There are longer 2 for 25c cigars 
than Perfecto—but not of Robt. Burns 
quality. 

Lose no time in getting acquainted 
with this new, individual size of mild 
Robt. Burns. 


Bennrak Czar Cox. 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Courage to Be 





Ignorant 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


man who is a walking encyclopedia of 
comparatively useless information. 

He knows what show is playing in each New 
York theater, and all about the plot and the 
personal histories of the actors; he is full of 
inside news about what Morgan is doing and 
what Judge Gary said to Frank Vanderlip. 
He can tell you offhand which State in the 
Union consumes the most chewing-gum, and 
where the percentage of unhappy marriages 
is highest. 

He reads one newspaper in the morning, 
one at lunch-time and two at night; his salary 
is forty dollars a week. 

It is interesting to contrast him with an- 
other man I know who does not shine at all 
in social gatherings where small-talk is ex- 
changed. Casual acquaintances frequently 
regard him as rather dull. There is just one 
subject which he really knows; but he knows 
that so much better than anyone else that he 
is able to exchange his knowledge for some- 
thing like two hundred thousand dollars a year. 

Time was in the history of the world, when 
you could write down most of human knowl- 
edge in a few only medium-sized books. But 
knowledge is multiplied so fast these days that 
if we are to know a little and know it well, we 
must have the courage to be ignorant of a lot. 

Charles Darwin spent a lifetime in gather- 
ing material and writing his one great book. 
Near the end of his life he expressed some 
regret that his concentration on one line of 
thought had narrowed his interests. He found 
it impossible to enjoy music and poetry as 
much as in earlier years. 

Much sentimental nonsense has been writ- 
ten about that confession of Darwin’s. “Whata 
pity that he should have sacrificed his esthetic 


| NUMBER among my acquaintances a 


tastes in the absorption of his work!” men 
have said. 
I confess I can’t see it that way. He hada 


job to do, and he did it, never counting the 
cost. He might have sacrificed the job and 
learned to play the fiddle or written sonnets 
on the side; but what would his fiddling and 
poetry have been worth to the world in com- 
parison with the supreme contribution he made? 

As Pilgrim was proceeding on his journey, 
he met up with “a very brisk Lad.... and his 
name was Ignorance.” The Lad was cocksure 
of himself on every subject, and rather put the 
plodding Pilgrim to shame. 

At length, however, they came to the end of 
the trip; and Ignorance, still cocksure, was sur- 
prised to be met by two gentlemen who “carried 
him through the air to the door” and placed 
him on the slide that led down and out — while 
Pilgrim,who was not half so interesting a talker, 
who knew only one thing but knew that well, 
went triumphantly on and up. 


HERE are a few men in every generation 

whose minds are so extraordinary that they 
can know something about everything. Roose- 
velt was such a man; Socrates apparently was 
one; and so was Solomon. 

But most of us, if we are going to get any- 
where or do anything worth while, must learn 
the three words, “I don’t know,” and be pre- 
pared to utter them often and unashamed. 

We can find comfort in the fact that the men 
who have made large permanent contributions 
to the world have generally been behind with 
their newspaper reading. Even Socrates, who 
knew so much, never worked, and neglected 
his wife so that she complained all the time. 

While Solomon had no sooner passed away 
than his kingdom went to pot! 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of the Red Book Magazine. 
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They feel the evidence of 
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clear, smootn Skins and 
Ivory for the toilet, bath, 
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you cannot be sure that it is the best you can 
use for your hands, face, body and hair. 
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How many of the follow- 
ing essentials are lacking 
in the soap you now use? 


Whiteness 
Fragrance 
Abundant Lather 
Easy Rinsing 
Mildness 

Purity 

“It Floats”’ 


soap is pure, 


Ivory Soap offers all seven 
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w the r s way with Ivory Soap 
The are ren ( of it 1 everything that Ivory Flakes lvory Soap prepared for 
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SAMPLE PACKAGE and 
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You are not likely ever to read a 
more delicious satire on the youth 
of our land in this day and age 
than is provided by this story— 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Illustrated by 
W. B. KING 
é 
HE nurses at the sanitarium were all fond of the 
gentlest patient in the place, and they spoke ot 
him as “Uncle Charley.” though he was so sweetly 
dignified that usually they addressed him as “Mr. Blake.” even 5 ~ 
when it was necessary to humor his delusion. The delusion was i, 
peculiar and of apparently interminable persistence: he had but ij 3 
§ the one during his sixteen years of incarceration—yet it was a 
misfortune painful only to himself (painful through the excessive 
embarrassment it cost him) and was never for an instant of the 
slightest distress to anyone else, except as a stimulant of sympathy 
For iat, it closed him in, shutting out the moving world from 
him, as completely as if he had been walled up in concrete 
Moreover he had been walled up overnight—one day he was a 
sane man, and the next he was in custody as a lunatic: yet He spent most of 
nothing had happened in this little interval, or during any pre- his time purloining 
. . . “fe - . ] © 
ceding interval in his life, to account for a seizure so instanta and collecting 
neous aprons, though he 
. , 9 always wore several 
In 1904 no more commonplace young man could have been eter 
found in any of the great towns of our Eastern and near-Eastern i 
levels Well brought up,” as we used to say, he had inherited 
the quiet manner, the good health and the moderate wealth of hi 
parents; and not engaging in any business or profession. he put 
forth the best that was in him when he planned a lunch for a 
prett gir! visiting his city, or, again, when he boucht a pair for the first time to Europe, accompanying his sister Mrs. Gordon 
of iron candle-snuffess for what he thought of as his “collection Troup, an experienced traveler. She took him through the 
This “collection,” consisting of cheerless utensils and primitive English cathedrals, then across the Channel: and they arrived un- 
— re once used by woodsmen and farmers, and naturail; fatigued at her usual hotel in Paris after dark on a clear Novem- 
discarded by their descendants, gave him his principal occupa ber evening —the fated young gentleman's last evening of sanity. 
tion, though he was sometimes called upon to lead a cotillion Yet. as Mrs. Troup so often recalled later, never in his life had 
being fay ably regarded in the waltz and two-step; but he had her brother been more “absolutely normal” than all that day: 
see eccentricities, no habitual vices, and was never known to not even the Channel had disturbed him, for it was as still as 
exhibit anything in the nature of an imagination syrup in a pantry jug; he slept on the French train, and when he 


It was in the autumn of the vear just mentioned that he went woke, plaved gently with Mrs. Troup’s three-year-old daughter 









Jeannette 







































































Jeannette, who, with a nurse, completed the small party; his talk “But what's the matter, Charley, dear?” she asked. gre 
wa rw pleased bh in London, and of disturbed. “Why are you under the bed: 
a haberdasher | ¢ please hi in Paris And in h voice, % he replied, a pathetic indign 
iudible beca | haven't got any clothes on! 
HEY « din the s of t r apartment: and at about At this her relief was manifest, and she began to la : 
7 I ( : their cotles flavored heavens 
V ttle r cog! AY! ] » suggested the theater a but ne madar the valet explained He has | s 
] € ol I ( Dt hers unta ar- on He ts dress ’ entirely lf you will stoop an 
( guag spoken might give him a She did as he suggested, and saw that her brother 
dt ning Cr So, taking their leisure, they went to dressed and making gestures as eloquently plaintive as d 
e Marigny, where they s | f a potpourri called a “revue, space permitted Can't you take these people away 
lich Mrs. Troup ¢ red t too feeble and too bold pettishh “Do vou think it’s nice to stand around looking at a 
to deta em as Ss] ‘ eft the Marigny tor the person that’s g ! ng on? 
Folies’ Bergeres, where e ha seen a fine pantomime; but He said the thing an hour later to the doctor Mrs. Troup 
her thev toun nother ( ( i fared no bette The summonee the I that time he had left his she r under 
revue” at the Folies Bergéres was even feebler, she observed the bed and hi ocked himself in a wardrobe. And out ns 
to her brother, and much | r than that at the Maricny: the of a clear sky <¢ with no premonitory vagaries, began 
feebleness was in the wit. the boldness in the anatomical exposures, sion—-his long, long delusion, which knew no variation in thi 
which were somewhat discomfitit even for Paris,” she said sixteen vears it possessed him. From first to last he was generally 
She remembered afterward that he made no response to her regarded as a “strange case;” yet his state of mind 1 easil Zi 
remark but remained silent. frowning at the stage, where some _ be realized by anybody who dreams; for in dreams, everybody ‘9 
figurantes just then appeared to be dressed in ball gowns, until has undergone, however briefly, experiences similar to those in +4 
they turned, when they appeared to be dressed almost not at all. which Mr. Blake fancied himself so continuously involved 
Mercy!” said Mrs. Troup; and presently. as the costume design- He was taken from the hotel to a private asylum near Paris 
er’s ideas became less an ess reassuring, she asked her brother where he remained until the following year. when Mrs. Troug 
if he would mind taking her back to the hotel: so much dullness — bad him quietly brought home to a suburban sanitarium convenient 
and so much brazenness together fatigued her, she explained for her to visit at intervals; and here he remained, his conditior 
He assented briefly, though with some emphasis; and they left changing neither for the better nor for the worse. He was violen 
during the entr‘acte, making their way through the outer room only once or twice in the whole period, and though he was some- 
here a “Hungarian” band played stormily for a painted and _ times a little peevish, he was the most tractable patient in tl 
dangerous-looking procession slowly circling like sluggish skaters institution, so long as his delusion was discreetly humore ' 
in a rink. The bang-whang of the music struck full in the face it is probable that the complete records of kleptomania w 1 not 
like an impulsive blow from a fist; so did the savage rougeing of | disc!ose a more expert thief 
the promenaders; and young Mr. Blake seemed to be startled: This was not a new form of his disease, but a natural by-product 
he pause for a moment, looking confused But Mrs. Troup and outgrowth of it, which within a year or two had dey pe 
press Let's get out to the air,” she said. “Did you to the peint of fine legerdemain; and at the end of ten years 
set e it Doctor Cowrie, the chief at the sanitarium, declared that his 
He replied that he never did, went on quickly; they stepped patient, Uncle Charlev Blake, could “steal the trousers off 
into a cab at the door: and on the way to the hotel Mrs. Troup man’s legs with the man himself being aware of i rh 
expressed contrition as a cour I shouldn’t have given you alienist mav have exaggérated: but it is certain tha Unc 
this for your first impression of Paris,” she said. “We ought Charley” could steal the most carefully fastened and safet 
to have waited un morning al then gone to the Sainte pinned apren from a nurse, without the nurse's being aware of 
Chapelle. Ill try to make up for tonight by taking vou there the Indeed, attendants, nurses and servants who wore aprons learne 
first ng tomorrow to remove tliem before entering his room; for the mos 
He murmured something to the effect that he would be glad could seldom prevent what seemed a miraculous exchang 
to see whatever she chose to s! him, and afterward she could “Uncle Charley” would be wearing the apron that had set 
not remember that they had any further conversation until they but a moment before, to be secure upon the intruder. It 
reacl , partment in the { here she again expressed be said that he spent most of his time purloining ar 
her regret, not with part r emphasis. of course, but rathet aprons; for quantities of them were regulariv discovere 
ightly: for her mi t lea evening’s experience was in his room, and taken away, though he a!wavs wore 5s 
the slightest of episodes: ar other t her not to “bother,” by permission. Nor were other garments safe fro: 
bu ‘ forge H S even negligently, b ound that he « I be allowed te take his oi 
she is ‘ reca i t an except in hose por ions ¢ the grounds remotest f 
Clos r.f ( st ( ips vare al ¢ is he was re irkably def J 
of disapprova S ‘ ‘ himselt behit s among shrubberies is V 
| f y ¢ 1 to the ! r mac was sometimes abie to strip a 
} ‘ he | <| locke or ¢ ¢ n manv of the imp garmenis 
thi or r na the ¢ s cetecter 
se ( fe s He 1 g no diversions, and was i . 
Dp e pre ot devising means obtain ga 
° on, were dissolve 
. ( S SS WaS ¢ ned AY 
se to argue with him as 
KE] Q f s to interest him 
H | Fs eonory 3 
t | ) in io s s he ( 
( the ( Ss re é nN 
Di \ talk about ir 
l I che es to fis 
| \ f 7 tS ow | leels Fin \ 
1 M B S Or pe e likely to drop 
d |} and read a newspap 
WW our e. | es 
V¢ r} 1 \I ind se to ae ! ut T¢ } 
hie é { cloak | ( ppeal inder the bed 
But it was r NI ’ ore alraid of the his 
valet-de-cham of ev or that matter, as Mrs JN fact, though Mrs. Troup failed to comprehet S 
Troup discover He de to out from under the bed IL had explained his condition to her quite perfectly $ 
so- Jong as she and ihe nurse ; ‘ ilet were present; and in merely an excessive protraction of the nervous anxiety exper 
response to his sister’s entreaties, he earnestly insisted that she by a rational person whose entire wardrobe is missing. No sensi- 





should leave t om at o1 and take the servants with her tive gentleman. under such circumstances, has attention to spare 
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By Booth Tarkington 


his effort to clothe himself; and all informatien not bearing 
that effort will fail of important effect upon his mind 
\ ay bring him the news that the Brooklyn Bridge has fallen 


1 great splash, but the gravity of the event will be lost 


upon 
ntil he has obtained trousers. 


Thus, year after year, while Uncle Charley Blake became more 
, more dextrous at stealing aprons, history paced on outside 
the high iron fence inclosing the grounds of the sanitarium; and 
11] the time he was so concerned with his embarrassment, and 


that th 


his plans and campaigns to relieve it, ere was 
room left in his mind for the 

plans and campaigns of Joffre 

and Hindenburg and Haig and 
Foch. Armistice Day, as cele- 

brated by Uncle ‘Charley, was 
the day when, owing to some 
1eerful preoccu- 

pation on the part 

of doctors and at- 

tendants, he stole 

» aprons, three 


no 





overcoats, a waist- 
coat and seven- 
teen pillow-slips. 
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In the « yurse Of some long ind sy patneti¢ talks with his 
patient, Dr. Morphy slightly ized a suggestion that of 
late tin had come to be considered the most desirable clothing 
material: the stiffness and glitter of tin, as well as the sound of 
it, enabled a person to be pretty sure he had something over him, 
so long as he wore one of the new tin suits, the Doctor explained 
Then he took an engraving of Don Quixote in armor to a tin- 
smith, had him make a suit of armor in tin, and left it in Uncle 


Charley’s corridor to be stolen 
Che awakening, or cure, began there; for the patient accepted 
the tin armor as substance, even when it was upon him, the first 
par he had believed to be tangible and opaque enough for 
modesty since the night his sister had taken him to the Folies 
»ergeres in 1904. The patient’s satisfaction when he had put 
ou this Don Quixote armor, was instant, but so profound that 
it first he could express it only in long sighs, like those 





of a swimmer who has attained the land with diffi- 
culty and lies upon the bank flaccid with both his 
struggle and his relief. That morning, for the first 
time, he made no dive under his bed at the 
sound of a knock upon the door, and when 





he went out for his exercise, he broke his long 
| bit of darting trom the shelter of one tree 
to another. He was even so 



















































































“But nx 


, 
madame ine 


valet explained. “*He 

has his clothes on \ 

He is dressed entirely. \ 

lf you will stoop and bd 
Sea ia 














Rip Van Winkle beat Uncle Charley by four The like- 
ness between the two experiences is pathetically striking, and the 
difference between them more apparent than actual; for though 
Rip Van Winkle’s body lay upon the hill like a stone, the while 
his slumber was vaguely decorated with thousands of dreams, and 
although Uncle Charley Blake had the full use of his body, and 
was all the time lost in one particular and definite dream; still 
if Rip Van Winkle could wake, so could Uncle Charley. At 
least, this was the view of the younger alienist, Dr. Morphy, 
who succeeded Dr. Cowrie in 19109. 


years. 






confident as to walk up to 
a woman nurse and remark 
that it was a pleasant day 

lhence onward, the meas- 
taken for his 
oration to society were 


ures to be 


cbvious. The tin greaves 
pinched him at the joints 
when he moved, and Dr 
Morphy pointed out that 
silver cloth, with rows of 
tiny bells sewed upon it 





} ] 


here and there, would glitter and sound better than tin. 
this silver cloth, in- 


Then, when the patient had worn a suit of 

stead of tin, for a few weeks, the bells were gradually removed 
a row at a time, until finally they were all gone, and Uncle 
Charley was convinced by only the glitter that he went appareled. 
After that, the silver was secretly tarnished, yet the patient re- 
mained satisfied. Next a woolen suit of vivid green and red 
plaid was substituted; and others followed, each milder than its 
predecessor, until at last Uncle Charley grew accustomed to the 
daily thought that he was clothed, and, relieved of his loug anxiety 


even 


Pace 30 Jeannette . 


began to play solitaire in his root His delusion had been grad- people on each side just bound to run the world their way? ‘There 
uaily worn awa t not t for another; moreover, are plenty of other kinds of splits that could be made, and I sup 
iS i st actuality to ] } é rget His intelligence pose we might as well expect ‘em; for instance, we can have 
cle: 1 fact; until upon Thar g Day, 1020, when Mrs the married people on one side in a ‘class-conscious class,’ as you 
Troup came to take him aw vas in everything—except a were explaining, and all the unmarried ones on the other. Or all 
body forty-six years « the sa young man who had arrived the parents on one side and all the children on the other He 
in Paris on a November e\ g in 1. His information, his paused, and laughed, adding: ‘‘However, I don’t suppose it’s gon¢ 
point of view and s convict s were those of a commonplace, quite so far as children versus parents yet, has it?” 
well-brought-up conventional \ ig American of that period; he Mrs. Troup looked thoughtful. “I suppose it always has been 
had merit bridge the gap ‘children versus parents’ at least, in a sense,” she said I've 
Dr. Morphy advised Mrs. Troup that the bridging must be been thinking lately, though, that since all revolts are more apt 
done with as little strain as poss ipon the convalescent’s mind to take place against feeble governments than against strong ones 
a mind probably never too har robust—and therefore the if the children are in revolt, it must be because the parents are i 
devoted lady took her brother t nountain health resort, where showing greater laxity than they used to.” : 
for a month they lived in a detached cottage, walked footpaths Mr. Blake went to his afternoon nap, shaking his head, but in . a 
in the woods, went to bed at ni ind made no acquaintances. — silence. Naturally he was confused by what he heard from her é 
Mrs. Troup dispensed with for the time (her charge and once or twice he was confused by some things he saw, though 





¢ 
did not appear to be aware ¢ ), but she had brought in their seclusion he saw little. One mistake he 4 
such books as she thougl 1; and every day she made, however, amazed his sister. | 























From their pleasant veranda a rounded green 
slope descended slowly to the level lawn  sur- 
rounding the Georgian upheavings of an endless 
hotel; and at a porte cochére of this 
hotel a dozen young women, come 
from a ride on the hills, were getting i 
down from their saddles. Mr. Blake 
upon the veranda of the cottage a 


talked to him, as instructively as she could, of the 
terrific culminations history had seen during the 
latter part of his incarceration 

Of Bolshevism he appeared unable to make any 
thing at all, though Mrs. Troup’s explanations struck 
out a single spark from his memory. “Oh, ves,” he 
said, “1 remember a rather noisy chap—he was one 
of the guests at that queer place where I used to live, 


vou know—well, he used hundred yards distant, observed them 
to make speec! es the thoughtfully. . 

whole day long. He said “It may be only the difference in 
the doctors got all the fashions,” he remarked; “but people’s 


money and it was our figures look very queer to me. The 
] 


none lf it wasn't for actual shapes seem to have changed as 
us. the doctors wouldn't much as the clothes. You're used to 
have a cent, he said: a1 é them, I suppose, and so they don’t 


since we produced a surprise you, but down 


he wealth. we ought t there at that porte cochére 
org ock the for instance, the figures a 
doctors up in the cellar look odd and 

1d get the ( ( well, sort ot 
selves I remember bunchy. fo me 
some ol th ( er guests every single one ol 
seeme to think nere those boys seems te 
was a good deal in the be either knock 
noisy chap’s_ spe es kneed or bow 
and ] suppose it must legged.” 
be something of! tnis I think, if you don't mind.’ **Boys!’” Mrs 
sort that’s happened in he murmured, “I'll go Troup cried. 
Russia. It’s very con directly to bed—and rest.” He stared at het 


“What are they? 
“Good graciou 
Don’t you see 


fusing, though 
And when her lessons 
as mild as she «¢ 












make the } pre They're wome! 
ceeded somewha f He still star 
ther, he passed his han ; her, while his 
over - his bre ssing self ore confused than ever. credulous expre 

I declare ne si N sensible person could make head sion slow chang 
or tail of it. if I may use sucl expression. I never dreamed to one of troubled perplexity. But he said nothing at a 
anything « 1 actually con f all these eccentricities—women's after a moment more, turned away and went to his r y 
rights. s is blue S . and what ni I've he remained until dinner-time. When he appeared at the tal 
heard of s people—hea: ( i ‘ but never in my he made no reference to his mistake, but reverted to 

en 1 pr or any of * except which they had been speaking that afternoon before his 

speechifying cha] t. How on earth did it wandered to horsewomen at the porte cochere 

happe ‘Prohibition must have altered a great many people’s lives « 

Upor : feebly. and he violently,” he sai I suppose it was quite a shox 

bbed |] ¢ who’d always had wine or Scotch at dinner—giving 

it S no ust | re é l nd these sudden y 
hings: the « thing t that the world’s gone “IT suppose so—I don’t know—” A little color s! 
crazy. We t} ( I s something made Mrs. Troup’s eyes. “Of course, quite a number of peopl 
of parts working toge r as engine; but from what — supplies on hand when the day came.” 

te s ( g t | self up, all the “But most of that must be gone by this time.” 
time ry nations §} I gan to fight one another; Quite a good deal of it is gone, yes; you don’t s¢ V 
soon as they d all g sO C1 ed and in debt that they often any more. People who have any left are getting 

couldn't fight any more. 1 r splits began. Everybody had _ piggish about it, I believe.” 
to be on the side of the women or ie side of the men, and the “It must be odd,” he said contemplatively, “the whole coun 
women won. Now ever to be either a capitalist or a  try’s being absolutely sober and dry, like this.” 
laborer seems, no matter what else he is; and even if he “Well she began, then, after a pause, went on: “It 
doesn’t know which he e to fight, because some- like that—exactly. You see—” 
body’s sure to hit hi Ar esides that, the people have gone “Oh, of course there would be a few moonshine stills and low 
and split themselves into those that drink and the others that wont dives,” he interrupted. “But people of our circle—” 
let ‘em. How many more splits are there going to be, with the “Aren’t exactly ‘dry,’ Charles.” (Continued on p 4 
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A dozen young women were getting down from their saddles. “Every one of 
those boys seems to be either knock-kneed or bow-legged,"” Mr. Blake remarked. 
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ATT QUODNER - shifted his 

heavily framed, middle-aged bulk 

restlessly in his chair, crossing one 
leg over the other, then reversing the process with  , 
impatient effort. He scowled, jerked a cigar from 
his waistcoat pocket, jammed it into his mouth, 
mauled it clammily with his teeth, then suddenly remembering 
where he was, stuck it back into his pocket again. There could 
be no question of the fact that Watt Quodner was uneasy—uneasy 
and something more. 

He was not wittingly looking at the performance upon the 
stage. He had come to the theater not to see or to hear but to 
be alone and to think, two things he had found he could thus 
accomplish with more solid satisfaction than in any other way he 
knew. This evening he had chosen a vaudeville show. There was 
something about the inconsequence of it all, the music, the kalei- 











She had let him 


Marie hated him; he knew that well enough. 
know it the night Kellis went to the pen, the very night she had 


left him—the she-hound that she was! And she had kept on 
letting him know it, whenever they met, for seven sneering years 
That mean flicker that never failed to flare up into her eves— 
that meant something, all right. As for Kellis himself—no need 
to draw a diagram of how he'd be feeling. 

The heavy man’s thick eves narrowed. If he could only get 
Kellis back into the pen—put the both of them there while he 
was about it! Yes, that was the dope—frame him again. Frame 





ee a ae 


TE eA Tatenise- 


doscopic medley of movement and color and light that had always him, cold! - Then everything would be all right again. Sure! “ 

served to isolate him as nothing else could. But tonight for He laughed acridlyv—but frame him, how? That’s what he * 

some reason the charm was not working—tonight of all nights wanted to know. How? he 
He growled again under his breath. He saw only too clearly His dull gaze lifted itself to the stage, where a girl was dancing al 

that as he valued both his skin and. his peace of mind——and _ what purported to be an Oriental dance. His eyes -followed her 

Watt Quodner appraised them. both rather highly—he was bound at first without interest, then with a surge of strange resentment 

to do something, make some determined move with immediate Something about her—he had it—reminded him of Marie. Same 

and definite swiftness and decision. For Chuck Kellis was out of cast to her eyes, same thin, straight nose, same general darkish 

Sing Sing at last, out at the end of a seven-vear-and-four-months coloring ; 

stretch; and it was Watt Quodner himself who had had the The dancer whirled into a pose, bowed breathlessly once, twice 

pleasure of sending him there thrice to the roar of applause, then stood straight, raised a white \ 
The heavy man in the theater seat smiled bitterly at his own hand to her chin—and Watt Quodner blinked. Why, she was 

thoughts. Those sever vears had seemed delightfully endless, seven a blonde, a blue-eyed blonde with a tip-tilted nose and a gay 

years ago, but now that they were past, they were as but so many laughing smile! She'd been wearing a mask all the while; that’s 

hours—minutes. He had been a fool not to do the job thorough- what—a mask with a dark wig. She was dangling it right there 

ly. It would have been just as easy to frame voung Kellis for in her hand. Funny, he hadn't noticed it was a mask. Well, now 

twenty years or for life as been for that paltry seven hat was a good stunt. A fresh rattle of applause began spa 

Kellis had deserved it, too, deserve he most that could be handed g and gathering in the audience, and for the first time 

to him. No 1 could play Watt Q ier for a sucker—not evening Watt Q ner clapped his hands 

where Watt Q er’s girl wv concer! They had thought An attenda ( handed the dancer a second mask 

both Kellis aiid Marie, that tl pull the wool over the o e slipped on with deft duck of her head. The 

man’s eyes. W he'd shown ght; | shown ’em both stare she was a different person \ moment befor¢ e ha 
Quodner’s face softened. A it | as neat a piece en a SI g Now she was a stage vampirt 

of double crossing as he'd ever | vn. Just a matter of going = s eyes auburn hair. With slinky, sinuous strides ’ 

into partnership to stick up I hen ing 1e caught the weave of the music and once more began to dan 

off the bulls so they'd nail Ke goods while Qu Watt Quodner straightened up in his chair, his gaze riveted up« C 

ostensibly c« ring the door t I seil out slid softly down he me phosis before him Little by little his face wri ( 

the street and aw: They'd caus voung Kellis cold, and the into a contented smile , 

mutt had got what was coming to | It had been a cinch. And He watched tv more changes of masks, one that convert \ 

the laugh of it was that the guy had trusted him. Kellis was a the dancer into a burlesque of an old man, another that change: 


fool! But at that 

Watt Quodner scowled. Young Kellis would be with Marie 
tonight—damn the both of them! And from this minute they'd 
be laying their plans to get him. He could see them talking 
together now, he with his cheap curly head and movie actor face, 
she with her lying black eves and her fake Fifth Avenue manners 
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her into a simpering, blushing child. A glance at the progran 
told him only that the dancer was known as Florette, that th 
act was a Dance of the Masks, that the masks themselves had bee: 
made by H. G. Trellis. 

“Emil Schwanz,” he said to himself, ‘Emil Schwanz is 
T want.’ 


the mar 
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\; the curtain slithered down at the end of the act, he rose 
an t the theater. He had been glowering when he entered it: 
ne e was smiling. To Watt Quodner nothing was more per- 

satisfying than the birth of an idea. 


| ade his way through the darkness of side streets toward a 
cer saloon on a certain corner under a certain elevated-rail- 
" ation. He walked jauntily; he was a heavy man, but he 
h s kept his muscles pliable. He reached his destination 


at length and pushed his way into a 
dimly lit back room, a room where the 
Eighteenth Amendment had raised not 
only considerable verbose discussion but 
also the price of whisky 

“Where’s Schwanz: he demanded 
curtly of the smudgy-aproned waiter. 

‘*Donno, Mr. 
(Ouodner. He was 
here 

‘I want to see 
him. Get him, 
somebody.” One 



































































































He had come 
to the theater 
not to sec r to 
hear, but to be 
alone ind to 























of tw by-hatted men at a corner table looked up inquiringly 
You said Quodner; “try his room.” The man gulped his 
drink unk out 

Per ites later he returned. With him was a pa sandy- 
hair dual, tall and lanky and stooped. He wore a faded 
flanne! t without a necktie. a faded, threadbare suit: his whole 
appea vould have been faded but for his eves Chey wert 
the eve nteiugence, 

“He od,” he said, and in his speech there was just the 
trace ¢ man accent. “You want me for something?” 

“Vel Sit down here.” 

The d themselves at one of the sma row! ( 
varnis| p scarred with black burns from countless cigar-stubs 

WI I. G. Trellis?” Watt Quodner asked 

\ 

‘K s work?” 

Su oes a lot of stuff.” 

‘Kn ivthing about the masks he makes? 

‘The : 

“Mas ilse faces. Not the kind kids wear at Thanksgiving 
but rea ation faces.” 


Emil Schwanz leaned slightly forward, his intelligent eves alight 
“There's an act up at the Castle,” 


Quodner went on. “Girl 
dances W 


1 the things on—puts on one at a time, of course. Hair 
and everything with ‘em. Every time she puts a new one on, she 
looks diiferent—not only her face but different all over. Don’t 
understand it.” : 
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“That’s easy,” affirmed the other. 
shape of the face. We artists use that all the time. Large face 
makes a figure look small, small face makes a figure look big. 
Easy. Part of our business. These masks—how do they end 
down here?” He touched his throat under the chin 

“Don’t know,” replied the heavier man ‘Don't know how 
they’re made or anything. But they’re good. Got any decent 
clothes, Emil?” 

“One suit.’ 

“Well. go up to the Castle tomorrow iternoon Cet a front 
seat. Here! Quodner peeled a twenty-dollar bill from a roll. 
“You'll find some of the 


“Depends on the size and 


gang around Broadway that'll know 
somebody to get you back on the stage. Pull any story you like, 
but keep me dark—absolutely dark.” His thick eyes bored into 
the faded face of the man opposite as he thumped the table top 
with the middle finger of his right hand 

“I want to know how those masks are made, Emil. And I 
want to know if you can make one, maybe more than one—to 
look like somebody.” 

“If another artist can, then I can.” declared Emil Schwanz 
with a touch of dignity. ‘Maybe even better.” 

“Can you make one that looks 
like a living man?” Quodner’s 
finger was still drumming. 

“Tf I see the man or if I have 
photographs I could. I would 
have to see the man for coloring. 
But first let me see these stage 
masks. Then I will tell you.” 

“All right. You 
know me, Schwanz. 
Keep your mouth 
shut. Be here to- 
morrow afternoon at 
five-thirty.” 

“You can count on 
me, Quod. You 
know that.” 


(—- KEL- 
Lis had 
been gone for two hours now, and Marie had 
worked herself into a half-panic of appre- 
hension and fear. Chuck was likely to be 
hot-headed—she knew that only too well— 
and as for Watt Quodner, she trusted him as 
she would have trusted an adder. What 
Chuck would say to his enemy, what Chuck 
would do, what Quodner himself would say 
and do—if Chuck would only come back and 
tell her something—anything! Just to have 
Chuck back, that was all she asked. 

Marie leaned mournfully on the counter, 
chin cupped in her hands, her bare elbows 
pressed hard against the solid wood. For five years now Marie 
had run this tiny box of a lingerie and corset shop on Sixth Ave- 
nue; it had kept her busy and it had made her a living, a respect- 
able living, beyond the cavil of even such a cur as Quodner. She 














1 sort of dainti- 


had liked it, had liked the contact it gave her with 
ness and delicacy, but today the racks of ribbon, and the lace- 











frothed garments made no appeal. She wanted Chuck 

At last she saw him threading his way through e shuttling 
sidewalk crowd He opened the do am n Even in that 
brief moment she experienced her inevitable, delighted thrill at the 
set of his shoulders, the look of his face 

“Well, I've done it.” he announce 

‘What?’ She could breathe only the one s 

‘Seen him, told him to get out.” He } s in his 
and kissed ver across the counter. 

‘What happened, Chuck? Tell me 

“IT shadowe ; : him on Forti¢ 3 f near ne 
ibrar He couldn't pul Irtv wo! 1ere—million people 
around.” 

‘Oh, I'm so glad you were sensible!” said the girl. 


“Gotta be, ki The bulls are always layin’ for us guys that 
have done a stretch. The big, fat stiff! He hasn't a bit.” 

“What did you say, Chuck?” 

“TI told him to move, or the town wouldn’t be healthy for him. 


Changed 


You know I mean it. kid, and I think he knows it now too. I 
told him I’d be decent and give him one week. and after that 
God help him.” ; 
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“ 
“What did he say, Chuck?” 
Him? He just looked at me < 
and said ‘sure.’ ” 


and smiled that dirty grin of his 


“He said wu 

‘He said ‘sure’ he would.’ 

“He’s lying, Chuck.” 

“I know he’s lying,” said the man, “but lying or not he’s yellow 
He’s afraid of me, all right, Marie, but he’s a cratty bird, that guy 
is. but I should worry. He cant get me because I'm goin 
straight—and I'll get him some way without goin’ crooked. Think 
of it, kid—seven years and four months for the first time (d ever 
gone off the level in my life, and then I did it because he made 


The crook! As if 


me think it was helpin’ you out of a hole! 
he ever was anything to you! 

“He certainly never was,” the girl affirmed, a hard glint in her 
dark eyes. “He wanted to be—he’s always wanted to be—but he 
never was.” 

“You're there,” 
we get the license, kid? And the ring? 

“Just as soon as Quodner’s moved away,” the girl promised 
“Then we can get a flat and settle down—and forget all we've 
been through. But as long as he’s here, Chuck, he’d crook it 
somehow. He aint let up on me for eight years. I'm scared of 
him, Chuck, scared of him.’ She shivered 

“Vou wont need to be scared of him long,” declared the man 
drily. “He'll get out. I’ve got enough on him now. A guy can 
dig up a pile of stuff in seven years and four months. He goes, 


kid. Come on; forget it.” 


“When do 


said the man and kissed her again 


She jumped, suddenly rigid, at the swing of the door. But it 

was only a customer. 
” HEY are made,” said Emil Schwanz, his eyes burning 
strangely in his washed-out face they are made with 


7 
little strips of paper, just little strips of light paper, built up anil 
built up and built up, one on top of the other, and then finished 
Wigs attached. Real-hair eyebrows. Eves 


with tempera colors 
you look through the pupil, which is 


made of paper and colored 
a hole.” 

“Hmm!” 
with the middle finger of his right hand 

“Tt is.” 

“Sounds like a long job.’ 

“It would take some time,” said the artist. 

“Hmm! Too bad.” The drumming continued, while Quodner’s 
eyes roamed the dingy room 

“T got an idea though,” Schwanz volunteered 
co a better job, provided you didn’t want to use the masks very 


Watt Quodner pondered, drumming upon the table 
“Sounds complicated. 


“Save time and 


often.” 

“Not very often,” said the other 

“I'll make mine plastic,” the artist explained. “These stage 
masks aint. They're stiff; they can’t change expression. They 
must be stiff to last. But if I could build mine on the face—on 
your face or my face, Quod, or anybody’s face you like—I could 
do it quicker and better too. Make ‘em practically perfect—a 
new face on top ol the old one They would have to be_re- 
shaped, though, every time you put them on; they'd be plastic 
soft.” 

Watt Quodner stared at him, his face blank 


“That'd be all right,” he finally said. “Could you take ‘em off 
quick—crumple ‘em up? 

“Sure!” 

“How long.” asked Watt Quodner—“how long, Emil, would it 


take you to make four of ‘em—portrait masks of people?” 

“Folks I can see?’ 

Quodner nodded 

“Well, I should think maybe one day or two to experiment, 
then two or three or four days for the job.’ 

“Inside a week?’ 

“T should think so, Quod.’ 

The heavy man began drumming upon the table again. Then 
he leaned across it, his face close to that of the lanky man 





opposite him 
“T can count on you Emil—absolutely—down to the rocks?” 
“You know that, Quod—after everything you've done.” 
“T knew it, Emil. You're the only guy in the world I can trust, 
from the bottom. The rest! He pushed out his lips. “But 


Emil, there’s gotta be a woman in this job too. How ‘bout Ella?” 


“My Ella? She’s solid gold, Quod, you know that—but I—I 
wouldn't like 
“No danger, Emil. Ill cover Ella. She wont know a thing 


Just show herself twice—I'll wise you up on the whole idea just 


SV acarrt 
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as soon as [ know where I stand. Are you sure I can count on 
Ella, Emil 

rhe tall, pallid man hesitated a moment, then nodded 

“Good, Now listen, Emil. Here’s your job. First I want you 
to make a mask of me—absolute portrait, understand? Mal 
that to fit your fa¢ Emil. Understand?’ 

Ves.” 

“All right Now second—get this exactly, Emil—I want a 
mask of Chuck Kellis. That mask I want made for me—a por 
trait, Emil, a portrait 


¢. a | 
‘It'll be a portrait Quod I can do it.” 


The man’s eves wet 
alight 

“While you're at it, Emil, get a good line on his clothes. | 
know how he walks 

“Sure, Quod.’ 

‘All right, that’s two. Now third, I want a portrait mask ot 
Marie. Can you do that, Emil?” 

“Yes—sure. I know Marie.” 

“The mask of Marie, Emil, is for Ella. Begin to get me? Now 
for the fourth—that’s easy. I want a mask of any good-looking 
skirt—make her up out of your nut—a blonde, a sporty little 
Broadway blonde. That will be for Ella too. Wigs for all four 
masks, of course—fix ‘em up—whatever your judgment says 
You're an artist. I leave it to you, Emil. Ill stake you, am 
amount you need. Got it all clear?” 

“Sure,” said the faded man, a crease of thought between his 
eyes. “Sure. I don’t get the idea, maybe—but sure.” 

“Youll get the idea soon enough. And by the way, tell Ella 
to stick around and get a line on Marie—what she does, and 
where she goes, and all that. She'll need that dope. So will I 

“Sure, Quod.” 

“Well, go to it, Emil. The sooner you start, the better. I want 
those masks just as quick as you can do ‘em.” 

“I start now, then,” Schwanz announced calmly, and rose to 
his feet 

‘L Il drop in and give you all the dope tomorrow or next day 
said Watt Quodner 

After the pale, slim artist had gone the heavier man tilted 
leisurely back in his chair, a cryptic smile playing across his thick 
features. 

“Give me a week, will they?” he snarled. 
thev? Going to push me out of the way, are they? The damn 


“Squeeze me, will 


fools!” 
When Quodner laughed the souad was not always pleasant 


back—Marie had been in a ferment of anxiety. No 


matter how solicitously Kellis tried to calm her she could not 
escape the gnawing of that nameless worry which hung to her 

Twice on the street she had met Watt Quodner, and Quodner 
had merely leered and walked past without a word. Generally he 
tried to stop her, offering her the pleasantry of a snarl or a 
sneer or a bluff jocosity that to her was as coarse as the man 
himself. Then, somehow, she had at first sensed and finally known 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that she was being followed. That 
lasted two days. She saw no one, no matter how quickly she 
might whirl about; she saw no one, yet she knew. The two long, 
dark, cross-town blocks that led to her flat became nightmares 

At the end of the second day she spoke of it to Kellis, who 
came in at dusk to find her at the gas-stove shielding her eyes 
above a pan of frying potatoes. There was a gray-eyed, sancy- 
haired girl who shared the flat with Marie, but now that Chuck 
had come the girl usually managed to disappear. 

“Chuck,” said Marie at length, “I’m being shadowed.” 

“Rot!” he returned. ‘Yourre all up in the air, kid. Forge 
Who'd shadow you, and for what?” 

“IT don’t know, Chuck,” she pleaded, “but I can feel it just 
the same.” 

“Forget it,” he admonished again, brusquely but not unkindly, 
and patted her clumsily on the shoulders. He did not tell her, 
however, that for the past day or two he, too, had been sensing the 
same thing. No use frightening her. It was Quodner, of course; 
something up his sleeve. Well, he knew how to hang the goods 
on Quodner, all right, and in two days more, if the yellow dog 
wasn't gone, he was going to go to the mat with what he knew 

It flashed abruptly across his mind that Quodner might try 
some rough stuff, but he dismissed the thought. The guy wouldn't 
dare;, Watt Quodner was too near the gate of the pen as it was 

“If we had some eggs,” Kellis announced jovially to the girl. 
“we could have some ham and eggs, if we only had some ham.” 
She laughed a little too loudly at the ancient jest. 


POR five mortal days, now—ever since Chuck had come 
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Why didn't Emil call up? Emi 


| couldn't have gone back on him? Could he? 
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Just show herself twice—I'll wise you up on the whole idea just She laughed a little too loudly at the ancient jest. 














The Alibi Absolute 








| ec (jet out of here 10 Some nerve! uttered her roommate to herselt 


Let's beat it, sne sal mn 
Poor kid 






» that evening Marie asked him 












Ves 
Kellis shook his head When Chuck Kellis came g 
This is our town,” he repli lf w eat Ve in never vut all through supper she studied his face 
come back The g tha Quodner—a T What's the matt he asked finally, half impatiently \ e 
knows it. kid. he knows it I guess | isaf O gi him a ookin’ so funt | Anything wrong?” 
week. But it’s only two days I ep on the starter Marie shook her head and tried to smile. All throug 
| wish vou'd do it now, Chuck ovies—they went out at half-past eight for the second sho 
No.” said Kellis. “I aint that kind of a short-skate. Ill give she wondered when he would tell her. He would have to tell 
him his chance.” her; it had all been so public But the evening dragged through 
with never a word out of him. A panic of helpless irresolution 
lded swept through her. She wanted to cry, to laugh, to scream. She 





RS EGGERS, the wife of the corner grocer, not 
brightly to Marie as the girl stepped into the dim let him kiss her good-night in the vestibule, and again he asked 


what was wrong with her 
‘If you don't know,” she said, “then I don't.” ‘ 
Kellis was tired out. He had spent the afternoon on his feet 
getting a line on a job where a prison record would not trip him 
fairly get started. All evening he had been 





little store next evening to buy carrots and onions for a stew 
“Your friend was lookin’ for you,” she announced in the voice 
of one telling a splendid secret. Marie’s heart jumped. 


“Who?” she asked My gentleman friend—the one that’s been 










ip before he could 














around lately?” 
“No, your lady friend, Miss. She wanted to see you bad— moodily turning over the unpleasant steps that must be taken 

right quick. She was lookin’ all over. I got an idea next day in his handling of Quodner. His reply, in consequence 
Marie darted up the stairs like a frightened terrier. Her room- was masculine rather than indulgent. 

mate was standing in the open doorway . ‘How should I know?” he asked, almost curtly. “Forget it, kid 
“Marie,” said the sandy-haired girl, her gray eyes round, “has Here—good night.” And he kissed her again 

anybody told you?’ Upstairs Marie did not even undress. There was a funny com- 
“What, Sadie? Tell me—what? For God’s sake—what ? fort in looking out of the window, and little by little the city 





became very quiet 
Meantime in the gy back room of a certain saloon a heavy 

thick-featured man sat slouched in a chair, fumbling now and 

a familiar push button. On his face was pasted a sort 





Sadie stared at her 

“Chuck Kellis,” she said 
“Oh, Sadie! Tell me. What's the 
Sadie’s expression flattened into a sickly smile 







tter with him? 








then for 


t thought of smilie. 


































“Nothin’s the matter with Aim, I guess, Marie. I jus Ig 
vou ought to know.” an actress he told himself for the twentieth time 
' “What?” Marie stood tense. actress, all And Emil—he’s a genius, that boy 
“T gotta tell vou, Marie. I don’t like to, at that. Do vou know Every time I looked in a mirror I couldn't get over feelin’ I wa 
cearie, he’s puttin’ one over on you. He’s got another girl.” seein’ Kellis himself. Some job!” He yawned. “Got away wit 
Marie’s jaw dropped; her dark eyes widened. Then determined- it cold, too. And believe me,” he sat up involuntarily, “I can get 
lv she closed her mouth. away with it again. Just once!—but once is enough.” 
“I don’t believe it.” she stated and began taking off her ha He paused; his face changed, the smile was wiped out 
“Tt’s true, Marie. Honest to God. I seen him in the street ‘The fools!” he jeered. “The damn fools!” 
with her myself—Third Avenue and Fortieth, not an hour ago 
and they say he was in Jake’s place with her and I don't know HERE are certain parts of New York—to find ther 
where else.” one needs merely to start from Fifth Avenue and wal 
“Well, what of it?” far enough east or: far enough west—where each long, shadow, 
‘“He—they say he kissed her as he was goin’ out of Jake's, window-faced block is as much a community in itself, as mu 
Marie—had his arm around her. Everybody seen him. It’s all 1 self-contained, self-sustaining village, as any town one could 
over the lot.” find by the process of standing anywhere on the banks of the 
“IT don't believe it,” said Marie, her face stern. “What did she Mississippi and going either eastward or westward to the seaboari 
look like?” In these minor metropolitan canyons of asphalt and brownsto1 
“Blonde. Not so good-lookin’, dearie. but class. Some short and faded red brick, men and women live their lives and die their 
skirt, I'll say, and those new strap-slippers deaths in a segregation as circumscribed as that of a hamlet up¢ 
“I know who that is, perfectly well,” declared Marie looking the plains. The cubby-hole rooms, the “front stoops,” the sid 
straight in front of he “You to know her. That's walks, the pavements—these are their fields; the rusting tin 





cornices and elevated raliways their (Continued on page 1406 
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“*] got a tip today,” muttered the artist. “Bunk!” said Quodner. “They can’t beat that alibi.” 
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‘Take my money," she 
begged, hardly knowing 
what she said. 
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The story so far: 


ARTIN REID and his orphaned 
cousin Dare Willoughby were 
brought up by his patrician mother 
And both of them 
me 


money with 


RY 
Fanny Doyle, a girl 
to Europe SO that she 
1 by distance from Madam Reid and 
ghby must needs find her fate in Amo 
lhoodt poverty and 
in took her and her ten-thousand-d 
of Brunswick and there undertook 
1 patent medicine. Dare lived in a 
xes in the kitchen and listened patiently 
world’s unkindness to him. Finally he gave up the 
pater cine venture and Dare financed a removal to Texas: 


nbittered by chil 


plainis 


an ou-boom had excited Amos. In the little frontier oil-town, 
Larkin no better success, but Dare continued to struggle 
along somehow. aided by the rough friendliness of her neighbors 

They called Dare Ladyfingers; and when her child was born. 
they christened the baby Little Ladyfingers. 

Meanwhile Martin and Fanny, after a Riviera honeymoon, re 
turned to assume the pleasures and privileges of Martin’s wealth 
in America. Shortly afterward Madam Reid died. 
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Dare’s baby, too. seemed not meant for this world, 


ARD a ee : 
and left it after a few months. The boom-town then 
AN ame intolerable to Dare and Amos; and it was 


ot long before the lure of a new way of life drew 
Larkin to Califor he disciple of 
sort of relizi f i 
queer “colom Le fornia id-dunes. 
Dare was skeptical, but hoped the change might di mething for 
Amos t was in this strange environment that Fanny and 
Martin, visiting California on * found them. 


a secon 


CHAPTER NII 


HE Reids’ reaction to t tlemen as a feeling, 
that it was all a “lark.” however, 
that these people abandoned everyday ties to live 

as McNab directed 
That one woman considered herself the “psychological key” to 
her family and was working out their salvation scientifically by 
her withdrawal from the world, although the family sent her 
fifty dollars a month for the pleasure of her absence: that an- 
other claimed herself to be the reincarnation of Du Barry and 
was busy repenting the way of all flesh; or that this long-haired 
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“*] got a tip today,” muttered the artist. “Bunk! said Quodner. “They can’t beat that alibi.” 
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Between Fanny and 
McNab developed an in- 
Stant and dangerous al 
traction. Dare sensed it 
as she watched them 
stare at each other, halt 
in admiration and ha 
in scorn. It was a curi- 
ous tableau—the gaunt 
man in gray robes study 
ing the handsome wom- 
an who smiled at him 
as if to say: “Poor old 
thing, you've as much 
chance of being normal 
as a man has to be 
favored by the people 
after being favored by 
the king.” 

They scarcely spoke, 
however Amos planned 
that the Reids should 
remain overnight he 
saw no reason why they 
would not be comtort 
ible -in a cabin He 
wanted Martin to feel 
the full fervor of Me- 

| 


Nab’s personality. 
Fanny, too, must be 
thrilled by the women’s 
devotions Finally, 


since Amos had be n 
trusted with this high 
mission, he must not 
fail. 

But when the men 
proceeded to the temple 
for a quiet talk, and 
Fanny saw Dare’s cabin, 
she settled the length of 
their stay without d 


Thank goodness our 








Fanny was so excellent an imitation of what Martin 


ela\ 



















car will get us back by midnight, even if the roads are bad!” she saw him, I pictured him wearing evening-dress, standing in a 
exclaimed Dare, whatever is happening to you ballroom to select the youngest and loveliest woman about to 

She gazed at the poverty-stricken cabin. There was a bed and fascinate and wreck! He could do it. He seems a devil person 
some chairs, strips of straw matting, religious mottoes of McNab’s — fied—I shall always call him Friend Lucifer!” Fanny's cheeks 
pinned on the walls, a wretched fireplace, a book-shelf of volumes — were flushed. McNab’s personality had charmed her even a 
pertaining to the occult, and a vase of wild flowers. That was al repulsed 

“Where are your own things—vour wedding-gifts, your books “I dare say he has done just that,’ Dare admitted. ‘He is the 
she added. “My dear, how long do you intend to stand this? I'd _ black sheep of an excellent family. As for Amos—something 
be frightened to death by those gray lunatics—for lunatics they break the spell. There are final vows he would have to take wer 
are, and your husband is one of them. We ought to senda doctor he to remain here. Amos fancies he will pledge himself, but | 
to take An by force. Your life may be in danger. Stranger know better.” Dare’s face was maternal in its tenderness (nd 
things have happened than I also know that if McNab were left a fortune. he would ni 

Dare raised a protesting hand as she smiled. She was thinking — establish a physical base for the astral civilization suppos 
of the altar built under the oak trees where McNab held May above these nes, but would hie to town to seek out the 
dav rites and made blood sacrifices of baby lambs to lesser deities room you picture For he is nothing but 2 great lie 
It was useless to tell Fanny of these things, Fanny who sparkled the moment Amos is a great tangle.” 
with diamonds and whose attendance at divine worship consisted “And you need a beauty-doctor and some clothes,” | 
of rustling up the aisle and bowing an aigretted head in momentary supplemented By the way, you have never sent for M 
prayer upon entering the most expensive pew in the church. Dare Reid’s jewelry—I was going to offer to buy it.” 
could comprehend Fanny's existence—for she had once been of it. “I'd rather not,’ Dare answered quietly; “please kee] 

This will not last,” she said little longer 

You certainly have married a queer person,” Fanny declared Will you wear it to dazzle these erratics, or has McNab 

“I think such places should be suppressed by the Government. I _ idols and expects some one to hang offerings on their necks’ A 





imagine this McNab is a madman and impostor—and yet, as I wise thing your aunt put your money in trust—but you bet 
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By Nalbro Bartley Seat ae 





The Reids ate with the colony and enjoyed 
it—because they knew they were going to leave 
immediately afterward. Fanny contributed ten 
dollars to the printing-fund and Martin ten 







dollars to something else, and they bought some 
postal views otf the piace They kissed Dare 
and urged her to visit them, in that vague man- 
ner which people use when they are not overly 







keen on the invitation’s being accepted; and 
they shook hands with Amos and tried to im- 
press upon him that Dare needed-a return to 
civilization. Surely their duty had ended with 
the memory of an impossible vegetarian meal in 
lunatics chattering 
of aura and astral and one’s former lifetimes! 

“Tt gave me the creeps,” said Fanny as the 
car shot away 

“Mighty stupid, wasn’t it?” Martin re- 
sponded. “Did you catch cold?” 

“No, but my dress is ruined. I’m sure I 
always see both sides of a question but no one 












company with gray-gowned 












ought to be expected to take maniacs seriously, 
not even a rather attractive one! 





“T’ll write Amos when we get to the city,” 
Martin concluded, “and send him enough to 
take them out of the hole. Then we'll see. If 
that doesn’t work out to everyone’s satisfaction, 
I’}l send some one out to get Dare.” 

“And he really thought you would loan them 
money!” mused Fanny as she searched in the 
car for a thermos of cocktails. 

“Tt was suggested to me as being a special 
sort of favor—to give me the opportunity, you 
see—and I’m always wary of that kind of 
chance. You wont worry about any of it, will 
your” Here he rejoiced at the discovered 
thermos bottle. 

“Oh, no,” Fanny said lightly. ‘“I used every 
argument I could. It is like those well-bred 
women to be stubborn unto death over some- 
thing hopeless and smile when they are tortured. 
Thank goodness, I am common clay. If my 
husband should suddenly turn turtle and become 
convinced he had an advanced soul or some- 
thing awful and went to live in a sand-box and 
wear a gray pinafore, I wouldn't waste good 
tears on him—not little Fanny!” She handed 
Martin a second cocktail 

Despite the chauffeur’s presence, Martin 
kissed her. The sand dunes were forgotten. 



















After the Reids left. a rift came between 





Amos and McNab, the latter resenting his lost 
opportunity, and Amos smarting under his de- 












feat. Amos went to work in the community 

laundry the day followin McNab asked Dare 

. wished her to be that she fooled everyone but herself. o clean the temple! It was harder worl 
— han. many things she had done, but she rebelled 
ina . things, for I'll pay you every penny they are worth.” at the suggestion. She regarded the temp ace of presaalal 
out to Dat not to De won ove}! I'd rather ») nothing for the i n re et or misguided neurotlh i 1 she ad secant 
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ipproved of always won his ention. B year of novitiate was ending he must decide between his wife and 
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M dam uu e; he was angry that he had had no l s to anesthetic was losing its power, or perhaps the Reids’ materialism 
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ab with her dangerous, smoldering eyes. McNab knew he would Thus Dare scored a triumph—and one for Amos. They never 
re KS ‘a never torget Fanny—nor her undeveloped, savage mind mentioned the incident; it was one of those barriers which rise 
yetter 
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between the closest of friends or wedded lovers, about which 
there is nothing more to be said lest it create useless discord. 

When Martin’s check reached Amos, Dare knew the final 
struggle was at hand. Debts were annoying McNab; the colony 
resources were far from adequate to meet them. The colony mail 
was opened by McNab and distributed or censored according to 
his judgment. McNab had read Martin's letter, and he coveted 
the check—a check of four figures. Then he put the letter into 
Amos’ hands and tried his power over Amos and against Dare, 
while Dare, like many tired young wives, waited quietly for the 
outcome. If Amos chose to stay, she would go. If he chose to 
go, there rose in her heart the hope of a brighter tomorrow. 

Amos showed her the letter and admitted his wish to help 
McNab. 

“It would be stealing,” she said, “and I should never consent 
to it. The money is to be used for a new beginning. Come, Amos, 
are you not ready to be yourself?” 

“You seem a little old woman,” 
gather your wisdom?” 

“You want to know? Some from having been your bride- 
partner in the patent-medicine fiasco, some from Fanny, some 
from watching you at your worst; and tears have taught me much. 
These people have helped me glean the truth—so has McNab. 
hut not in the way he would like to believe he should help me. 
And most of all I learned from Jimmie and from being Little Lady- 
finger’s mother.” 

“IT must please you,” ke said disconnectedly. 
feel this to be wrong—”’ 

“So will you.” 

“You do mental work against me.” 

“McNab has given you an argument for every argument offered; 
he has schoolec you like a parrot. What do you know of ‘mental 
work?’ ” 

He did not answer. 

“Leave here for a year; you have served your novitiate; get 
the contrast with the world again before you decide. Have you 
forgotten your promise? ‘This money gives you the opportunity.” 

Dare was close to him, her gray gown emphasized the grayness 
of her eyes and lent a duskiness to her hair which would coil 
childishly about her head. She seemed a fairy godmother appear- 
ing at the last stroke of twelve. She was Ladyfinger’s breathless 
young mother—Dare, the star-dust girl who “was not afraid of 
anything,” also the silent woman waiting stoically in the dunes. 
All these personalities were blending into just his wife. 

He kissed her as a pledge. “I will tell him,” he promised. To 
Amos this making of brittle, detailed plans was an unwise thing 
—better to have a forceful purpose and abide by some higher 
intelligence to supply the petty happenings of each day. But 
Dare must be considered. They would go back into the world 
for a year. 


he told her. “Where do you 


“IT know you 


E told McNab and saw the religious mask drop, revealing 
the spirit of greed. Amos must not leave, McNab com- 
Dare was wrong; she was possessed of evil and she must 

be dealt with. Should Amos leave the dunes, McNab would curse 
him and his wife; the rest of the colony would curse them. The 
thought of the money escaping his fingers maddened the leader. 

He forbade Amos to leave on penalty of never being permitted 
to return. Then a change came over Amos—his temper, long 
since dormant, found expression once more, and in a furious, 
clarifying outburst, he told McNab he would go and no man should 
gainsay him 

McNab then began his chanting curse. As he spoke, the asthma 
sent an added effect to the effort. Gasps choked and throttled 
him; his face purpled, and his neck swelled. The colony rushed 
to watch the scene—but McNab was beyond control. Anger to 
a maniacal degree controlled him and ordered his speech and 
actions. For the first time Amos saw him as the egotistical 
creature, now devil and now hero by turn, that he was. He who 
sought the expression of spirituality, who stood in priestly robes 
to absorb “divine rays,” groveled now in the sand—a pitiful, but 
no less dangerous creature. 

Amos and Dare selected an inn in the Santa Cruz Mountains, a 
restful spot where little else save the tinkle of sheep-bells, the 
lap-lap of a mountain stream and sunshine streaming through age- 
old redwoods was to disturb them. Being off-season, there were 
few guests o comment on this strange couple, so startled, it would 
seem, at the “sure-enough things of life.” Dare had won, and she 
must be magnanimous. And they had Martin’s carelessly be- 
stowed money by which good things must come to pass. 

After a month of rest, with hiking for their daytime program 


manded. 


“you certainly have married a queer person,’ Fanny declared. 
“I think such places should be suppressed by the Government. I 
imagine this McNab is a madman and impostor—and yet, as I 


“Will you wear it to dazzle these erratics, or has } 
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and quiet evenings before an open fire. Dare and Amos were 
ready to face again the problem of making a living. Amos 
appeared impatiently grateful to Martin, and eager to work and 
forget, proud of Dare and wanting everything to be quite all right 
Dare realized she was tired, for waiting is the hardest thing 
women are called upon to endure. Time asserted itself—she 
realized she was nearing twenty-nine, that it was true men usually 
made conditions and women managed to live under them as best 
they could. And when Amos optimistically decided upon a Middle 
West town as his field of endeavor, instead of resurrecting hope, 
Dare succumbed to a vague and somewhat dreary wondering. 


CHAPTER NXIII 


OT long after the Larkins came to Carverville, Dare 
began to suspect that the finest thing in this life is 
ihe promise of something beyond it. She came to this friendly 
town with hopes as high and joyous as “flying flags.” Now a 
number of conditions presented themselves which seemed difficult 
The first thing she was obliged to learn was the disregard of 
truth. Her neighbor women concealed their woes and wrongs 
and pretended financial prosperity and domestic happiness. This 
was new to Dare. In her aunt’s home there had been little to 
conceal. Camp life, too, was a veritable open forum for wrongs 
and comparisons of the various ‘“mikados’” wrong-doings. It was 
one thing to write a bold lie back home, while waiting for one’s 
mikado to tumble in drunk and brutal with the neighbors as 
sympathetic onlookers, and quite another thing to have the home 
people know the truth of affairs yet make your next-door neighbor 
believe that your hamburger-steak dinner was roast lamb, your 
silk dress new and not dyed, and your husband a manager rather 
than a poorly paid clerk. 
Underneath this pretense were wrongs which Dare saw with 
the eyes of one who has braved camp life and life amid the 


dunes. It gave her tolerance as well as contempt for the pre 
tenders. The women did not like her. Dare could not pretend in 


this fashion. If she had no silk petticoats, she did not stoop to 
buying rustly imitations; nor did she care to say reconstructed 
stones were real jewels, or that her husband urged her to have a 
maid but she found them more bother than they were worth. 

Yet it was all a relief after the tense year under McNab’s 
domination. Amos was ashamed of that year, because now he 
was realizing that it had been a symptom of an addled mind. If 
he could have done so, he would have gladly blamed Dare for 
having gone into the colony, on the theory that “women are 
always taken in by queer stuff.” Fortunately, no one in the town 
knew about the Larkins, except that Amos must have had some 
capital, because he looked about town to find a safe investment 
and finally decided on a garage and service-station. 

According to the women, “Mrs. Larkin was queer;” she did not 
care about anything very much except treating every rosebush 
in her yard as if it were a member of her family. She was not 
orthodox; she refused to gossip, and she could not be shocked- 
a strange thing this last; to their minds it was ominous of manv 
possibilities. Clothes meant little to her, and she did not deny 
that her husband was poor. After a few invitations to sewing- 
circles, she was let severely alone. 

When Amos decided to buy out the garage and service-station. 
Dare made no protest. The surest way for Amos to test his own 
wisdom was to risk his money. 

“Tt cannot help but be a good thing.” he declared enthusiastical 
ly. “See for yourself.” Whereupon he began an elaborate ex- 
planation of storage and repair fees, transient repairs, gasoline 
and sundries, sales of automobile accessories and so on, and in 
time becoming agent for some standard make of machine. Carver- 
ville was on the State highway, and a garage man could not faii 
to make a living. The auto industry was as yet in its infancy. 

“But are you a garage man?” Dare murmured. 

“Why not?” He knew he was not trained for any particular 
work and therefore resented the question. 

“There are tricks in all trades.” 

“The same tricks, Dare—and I have learned them in selling 
typewriters and in prospecting in Death Valley. I know what to 
look out for—so you need have no worry. I'll do the office work 
so there can be no errors; and you will look over the books, 
wont you?” 

Remembering the patent-medicine fiasco, Dare smiled. 

“T’d like to settle here,” he continued; “it strikes me as a town 
with big possibilities. We are near enough Chicago to enjoy 
ourselves, and far enough away to have a little of the country life 





idols and expects some one to hang offerings on their necks? A 
wise thing your aunt put your money in trust—but you better let 
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By Nalbro Bartley 


ve always wanted, not the uncivilized, undeveloped country, but 
the real cow-and-chicken variety. If this garage is a go, I shall 
open a branch in the next town and so on—that is the way to 
do. Watch us grow!” He was boyishly enthusiastic. 

“You must learn the business,” she urged. ‘Unless you know 
as much as your mechanic, he will have the upper hand.” 
“Don’t be pessimistic.’ 

“I am not—I am neutral. I will do everything to help you 
succeed. But I am afraid I cannot be overly enthusiastic.” 

“T don’t know that I blame you,” he admitted; “only this time 
it is the right start. I'll pay back Martin fast enough—for I don’t 
relish being beholden to him. We will buy a machine ourselves 
before long—queer thing for a garage man not to own a car.” 
“We must make friends,” she urged. “You need people very 
badly—people who know more than you and who have not crossed 
mental mid-channels.”’ 

“I’m not going to flunk—don’t worry. We will rent any old 
house for now, and build or buy later. That wont matter to you, 


will it?” 
“Almost anything would seem wonderful after—” 
“Yes, yes, I know—and Dare—” He was awkward in his semi- 


confession—“I think Little Ladyfinger’s going out almost did for 
me—started the twist that sent me over to McNab. I’d have 
never listened to him in my sober senses—I don’t want to talk 
about it, either, if you don’t mind. It seems as if it must have 
happened to some one else instead of myself.” 

“We wont talk of it,” she promised. 


HE garage deal was “closed;” a four-room cottage with 
a chunk of porch was rented and furnished. Dare’s 
few possessions unpacked, and the Larkins were at home. 

After four months of life in Carversville, Dare realized how 
much the rich and the poor have in common, none of which the 
smug middles, lacking humor and imagination, can comprehend 
because of the lengths to which both the rich and the poor will go. 
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Being off-season, there were few guests to comment on this strange couple. 


The town bored her. She had improved living conditions, and 
Amos was in a more amiable and steady frame of mind than ever 
before; yet she could have dashed out of the insufferably. self- 
satisfied little place and never returned. There was something 
about the getting up of combination grocery orders, the gossip 
about brides, the purchase of parlor-suites on the installment plan, 
which caused Dare to rebel because she dared not laugh. 

The town needed fresh air, she said to Amos, who jokingly re- 
sponded that all anyone did at his garage was help themselves to 
free air. Dare wisely kept the books. She knew Amos was being 
cheated. His mechanic cheated him, as did his customers; he 
quarreled with his mechanic and his mechanic’s helper, who left 
and were replaced by others equally unscrupulous. He had to ad- 
mit his knowledge. of an automobile was limited to reciting the 
names of the mechanical parts, meting out gasoline and oil and 
changing a tire. Soon everyone was aware of this lack of 
knowledge. 

Writing to Martin, Amos painted a glowing picture of success, 
to which Martin dictated a vague note of congratulation, while 
Fanny sent another box of secondhand clothing and a letter tell- 
ing of her social triumphs. 

The letters angered Amos. 

“They will be disappointed if I don’t end in jail,” he declared. 
“Oh, yes, they will—and I’d like to know what Martin would have 
done if he had not been left his money—and what was Fanny but 
an East Side stenographer with plenty of red hair and vampire 
smiles? It is certainly humiliating to have to accept favors!” 
Whereupon he lapsed into moody silence. 

There had been a time when Dare would have neglected every- 
thing to cry or to argue Amos out of his convictions, but now she 
continued whatever she was doing, with apparently no mental 
unrest—what she thought was her own concern. 

Amos did not give way to temper, now; he was merely irrit- 
able. Once he upbraided Dare for not being more friendly with 
the neighbors. (Continued on page 128) 
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: HAT will be all 
right,” said Mr. 
Smith, as he showed 


out of the inner room a young lady 
upon whose chin could be seen 
traces of tears. The rest of her 
face was concealed by a black mask. 
“That will be all right,” repeated Mr. 
Smith as they shook hands. “Do not fear. 
Within twenty-five days, possibly twenty- 
two. Good afternoon. No doubt you 
will prefer to remove your mask on the 
staircase.” 

As the door closed Mr. Smith turned to his assistant, an elderly 
and rigid spinster, with a certain air of disapproval on her thin 
lips, and said: ‘Show the other lady in. At her age she probably 
dislikes waiting, and I suspect a certain tendency to apoplexy in 
her constitution.” 

“IT don’t know how you know that,” said the assistant with a 
sniff, “and I don’t care.” 

“Nor is it your business,” said Mr. Smith, who glanced at 
himself in the mirror, which reflected a small, thin man, hard- 
eyed, mobile about the mouth, and completely, absolutely bald: 
Mr. Smith shaved his head so as to impress. 

“Show her in,” he said again, “and don’t force the mask on her 
if she doesn’t seem to want it. Those masks bother me. Still, 
people who pay to have their souls attended to must be humored.” 

A few seconds later there sat down opposite Mr. Smith an 
elderly Jady dressed in deep black, very expensive black. Her 
gray hair appeared under a very smart little bonnet. She was 
rather red, very buxom, and for a moment stared at Mr. Smith 
through the holes in the mask, panting, as if overcome by 
emotion. 

“Compose yourself,” said Mr. Smith. “There’s no hurry. 
doctor is quite right in telling you to avoid exertion.” 

“How do you know that?” gasped the lady. 

“I mustn’t tell you,” said Mr. Smith, smiling, and thought to 
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“Psychological Parlors, Ltd.,” 
describe the peculiar cases of 
Mr. Smith, psychological ex- 
pert. In this series the acumen 
of Mr. Smith has been pitted 
against the strange problems 
brought about by human 
hopes, fears and desires, and 
not against burglaries, mur- 
ders and cecil common- 
place crimes. 


“All doctors do to such 
ladies.” As she did not speak, Mr. 
Smith went on: “Now tell me your 
business. Since you came into the 
room an elderly gentleman with a 
military mustache has been coming 
up my stairs, and is, I think, hesi- 
tating between the second floor and 
the third.” 

“T’m quite afraid of you,” said 
the lady. “This is witchcraft.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Smith, negli- 
gently sliding a book over the mirror 
set into his desk, which reflected into 
another, and finally into an illumined 
mirror set at an angle over his door 
step. “No; it is merely expert 
he answered. 
“Oh,” she gasped, “you know 


himself: 
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knowledge, Your Ladyship,” 

The lady heaved in her chair: 
me—masked?” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Smith. “Why did you not also mask 
your cardcase? But do not let us dwell upon such trifles as 
deductions from mere things, when we have to deal with the 
mind, the human mind and its vagaries, and the terrible problems 
it gives rise to.” 

“Terrible indeed!” said the lady. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Smith. “Don’t you think that children are 
more trouble than they are worth?” 

“Ves,” cried the lady, “it’s about my daughter. 
you know?” 

“What can trouble a lady of position? It can’t be your hus- 
band since I see that you are recently widowed. It cant be 
money, given the quality of your blue automobile which is 
standing outside. No, no, ask me no questions. Love—well, we 
are being frank, it is not that. Nor have you come here out ol 
superstition, or for fun, as one does to a clairvoyant. At least, 
so I conclude from the book on infant welfare which now lies 
by your sunshade. That leaves only children, who behave—as 
you were saying—as your daughter—” 


But how did 
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Algernon flung down the five parcels he was carrying for Celia, and raved about her extravagance. 


‘I think you’re going to understand me,” 
‘Oh, it’s so difficult, Mr. Smith. You don’t know how I hesitated 


said the lady, sighing. 
to come in response to your advertisement in the Times, but since 
I am here..... I’m in great trouble, very great trouble. As 
know, my husband died nine months ago, and I was left 
sole guardian of my only daughter Celia. She is not quite nine- 
teen. She is very, very pretty. I looked upon her as a child, and 
she’s not. The idea of her falling in love—well, it was absurd. 
\!most a child in the schoolroom! And she has fallen in love, 
Mr. Smith.” 

“Yes. A pity he should be undesirable.” 

“Not exactly. But Celia has fallen in love—with an old 
friend of mine. An old bachelor, Mr. Smith. Fifty-four! Only 
a year younger than her mother! What am I to do?” ; 

“A bachelor? Pity. A widower is broken in, but your bachelor 
—he’s grown used to his clubs, hasn’t he? Fishes and shoots. His 
valet has been with him a long time and has power over him?” 

“Yes, that sort of thing. But, Mr. Smith, if only you knew—” 

“IT do,” said Mr. Smith. “Your kind of bachelor would be 
rather smart, well kept, well shaved, a trifle waggish, fond of 
water-colors.” 

“Yes, a real old bachelor. I used to like him very much. He 
wanted to marry me once. If he had—” : 

“It would have been simpler, wouldn’t it? But, leaving that 
aside, I think I have quite a good picture of this gentleman. He 
is precise, old-maidish, not unkind, but his mind rustles. Not suit- 
able for a girl of nineteen. Of course, they mustn’t be allowed 
to marry. 

“But what am I to do?” asked the lady helplessly. 
not helping me at all.” ; 

“One moment,” said Mr. Smith, “just let me look up Case— 
Case—let me see, yes, I think it’s C. 276.” He took down a 
large register and searched the index. He murmured: “Um! 
David Garrick expedient, no—no. Of course—the Sedan method.” 
He closed the book: “It will be all right, Your Ladyship. I’m afraid 


“You’re 








it will take a little time, and it will be rather annoying. You see 
your daughter, being nineteen, is highly practical and sensible. If 
she were twenty-seven, she would be romantic. I’m afraid there 
is only one thing to be done: your daughter must travel.” 

“Travel?” echoed the lady. “Oh, you mean separate them?” 

“No! Don’t do that!” cried Mr. Smith, shocked. “Please 
don’t. That would be abominable psychology. If you separate 
them, your daughter’s fiancé will become a romantic hero. Go 
round to your doctor and get him to say that you are delicate. 
He'll do that. It’s his duty. He will send you abroad. In 
your delicate state you obviously cannot go alone. Your daughter 
must accompany you. You will tell her this.” 

“But she'll never leave him.” 

“Take him with you. Believe me, if you don’t do as I say, 
your daughter’s young man will for the rest of your life be your 
daughter’s old man.” 

“All right,” she said feebly. 
Smith gave his instructions. 
“But what’s the good of it? Why steal her trunk?” 

“That is my business. Now, this is what you will do.” He 
developed certain proceedings in Paris. 

“Tt will kill me.” 

“Wouldn’t you die rather than she married him?” 

“Yes. Go on.” 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Smith went on to sketch the party's 
journey and obligations. 

“But what’s the good of this dreadful journey?” 

“You will see when you come back.” The itinerary became 
naval. 

“But I’m such a bad sailor.” 

“Tt can’t be helped. All this will employ about two months. 
You. will then take the train to Paris. That will give you a 
chance to shop and see the sights. Miss Celia will enjoy the 
dancing.” The journey was then sketched to Berlin, “a very 
modern city,” said Mr. Smith. 


“Where are we to go?” Mr. 
At a point the lady protested: 
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“But how is all this going to help?” moaned the lady. 

“That’s my business,” said Mr. Smith, “and if you'll excuse 
me, I think the elderly gentleman with the cavalry mustache is 
going to make a noise if I do not see him. Will you do every- 
think I have told you?” 

“What else can I do?” 

“All right. Now, to show you that I know what I am doing 
and am not a quack, I am writing down before you what is 
going to happen.” She watched him scribble about ten lines, 
close the envelope, and drop hot sealing wax upon its join. “Now,” 
said Mr. Smith, “as soon as the wax gets half-soft and fairly 
cool, place your forefinger hard upon it.” The lady obeyed. 
“That,” said Mr. Smith, “settles any possibility of my deceiving 
you. I mark this envelope with your number, F. 478—you'll 
remember that. When you come back with a disengaged! daughter, 
you will open the envelope sealed with your own forefinger, and 
you shall see that what will happen within three months is no 
news to me today.” 


T was the middle of October. Mr. Smith looked out into 

South Molton Street, where rain was falling like a gray 
veil. “Not many people will come today,” he thought, “but this’ll 
bring out a crop of scandals in a few weeks or months. There’s 
nothing like a wet day to stimulate people’s psychology.” The 
assistant came in: 

“Lady to see you. Been here before, F. 478, she says.” 

“Oh, yes! what’s today?” He consulted his book: “Um! 
eleven and a half weeks, That’s all right. I’m expecting a 
clergyman. He’s a day overdue. If he comes, teil him I said that 
and make him wait. As for the lady, I'll see her now.” 

A masked figure sat down before him. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Smith, thoughtfully caressing his baldness, “I 
see, the Continental sun. Some rain and exposure. Also late 
hours. Considerable worry and agitation.” 

“You mean I’m looking plain, what you can see of me,” said 
the lady, in unexpected, cheerful tones. 

“Not at all. For I can see the glint of your eves through the 
holes. All is well, Your Ladyship.” He consulted his register: 
“The event you desired took place, did it not?” 

“In Berlin,” said the lady. ‘Mr. Smith, you’re wonderful. But 
let me tell you the story in my own way. I don’t myself quite 
understand how it all happened. I did exactly what you told me. 
We didn’t have much trouble with Algernon. You see, Celia was 
so frightfully pleased at going abroad that she talked him over. 
He said it was very sudden, but still he packed up, and we were 
off in two days. But oh, Mr. Smith, why did you have that 
trunk stolen? Celia was so angry. You see, she had all his 
letters in that trunk.” 

“You shall have them back if she wants them,” said Mr. Smith. 

“She doesn’t—not now. But she ran about the platform like 
a wild thing, with Algernon and me running after her, telling her 
to restrain herself. And when Algernon found out that his letters 
were in the trunk, they had—oh, such a dreadful quarrel. With 
hundreds of French people collected round them. And Algernon 
kept on saying that somebody would find the letters and he 
would be ridiculous. Perhaps they’d be published. And the 
people called out all sorts of things in French; Algernon and I 
didn’t understand, but Celia did, and it seemed to make her much 
angrier, I don’t know why.” 

“Good! Then, as instructed, you went to that rather unsatis- 
factory hotel?” 

“Very unsatisfactory. They gave us rooms under the roof—in 
the middle of July—in Paris. But we weren’t in our rooms 
much. Next morning, following your orders, I got everybody out 
of the hotel by nine, and we went to the Louvre, with a guide 
who lectured us without stopping till one o'clock. In the after- 
noon we went to the Luxembourg, and saw hundreds of pictures, 
with a guide who lectured us till six.” 

“No tea?” said Mr. Smith. “Very important.” 

“No. I thought I should faint. But when Celia asked the guide 
where she could get tea, he suggested beer at a café. Algernon 
wanted beer, and Celia asked whether he wished her to sit down 
with cab-drivers. And she was so cross.” 

“Women are when they don’t get their tea.” 

“T was. I was so tired that I didn’t want to go to the theater 
that night, but we did. Indeed, we went to the theater every night, 
six nights running. And I didn’t understand a word, nor did 
Algernon. But Celia did enjoy herself. She kept poking fun at 
Algernon whenever there was a joke. The thing I remember 
best is Celia saying: ‘Oh, Algy, isn’t it lovely?’ I must say he 
was very nice. He took it very well when she went for him, and 
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he ran up and down that hotel, where there was no lift, and he 
tried to laugh at the things he didn’t understand. I almost felt 
sorry for him. Also I wanted to go home.” 

“But you didn’t?” 

“No. Every morning we went to a museum, and every after- 
noon to a lecture or a concert. We visited two zoos and seventeen 
churches.” 

“reer 

“Celia adored everything. It’s her age. By the way, the hotel 
was so bad that we changed on the fourth day into a hotel that 
turned out worse. Algernon was very nice. He said he didn’t 
mind shaving in the soapdish. Only, by the end of the week, he 
suggested that we should go to a music-hall. Of course, Celia 
was very pleased, but I put my foot down. I don’t mind French 
actresses in an English music-hall, but not in a French one. A 
girl of nineteen! And Algernon wanted to go to the races, but 
I thought you’d prefer if we went to see the Roman baths. So 
cool! Celia didn’t mind. You see, she’d never seen a Roman 
bath. Algernon was not very cross about the races. He put on 
a little money over the telephone and he was so nice when he 
lost, though Celia said she hated silly gambling. We were all 
very pleased when, at the end of the week, Algernon himself 
suggested we should go to Italy—though, of course I had to 
mate it Spain. Celia didn’t mind; she loved the idea of going 
to Spain.” 

“You liked Madrid immensely, didn’t you?” inquired Mr. 
Smith. 

“Oh, I loved it, especially getting there. Such a long, hot 
journey—thirty hours. I did as you wanted; I didn’t book 
sleepers. We all sat up in a row with two officers, some Amer- 
ican girls who were very friendly, and a bishop. The bishop was 
very fat.” 

“And Miss Celia?” 

“Oh, she loved it. She struck up a friendship with the nice 
American girls; they all three sat down in the corridor and playe: 
a banjo, and sang coon-songs all through the night. Algernon 
went out and spoke to Celia about it.” 

“What did she do?” 

“She danced in the corridor. Algernon was rather huffy when 
he came back. But I had a hot bath in Madrid. If only ther 
hadn’t been such a lot to see there! But we had to see th 
Escurial, you know, the place that’s built in the shape of 
gridiron and felt like one. We went to the Prado and saw hun 
dreds of pictures, with a Spanish guide who’d learned English in 
Roumania, and wasn’t at all clear.” 

“Any churches? You remember I told you to visit them.” 

“Ves. I don’t know how many. Two or three dozen. Madri 
is mostly churches. And Celia got into trouble through photo- 
graphing without leave. Algernon wasn’t very nice about tha 
He wouldn't buy her a permit for two francs, and said it was 
silly to take messy photographs of places when you could get 
good picture postcards for twopence. Then Celia photographed 
him when he was waving his arms at her. She said it was a 
rag, but his share of it was a rage. Still, we settled down.” 

“They kissed and made friends?” 


“ O, not often. We had so much to do; they hadn’t many 
chances. At least, I know they hadn’t in Paris, be- 
cause I forgot to tell you that when we weren't seeing sights we 
were trying on clothes to replace those in the lost trunk. They did 
sit a little under the moon, but Algernon was rather cross. He 
found the seats hard in Spain. I think they’d had a difference 
that night, because he wanted to go to a bullfight next day, and 
Celia said he was a horrid, cruel thing, and all men were cruel 
beasts, and she couldn’t understand how a man who said he 
liked horses, and so forth. ... . / At least, I heard some of that 
coming up from under the terrace.” 

“Not exactly tender murmurings?” 

“No, they were very cross, both of them.” 

“Ves. The man was doing more than he wanted, and the girl 
as much as she wanted. Excess in both cases.” 

“T thought you very cruel, but we went on. It was frightfully 
hot, so hot that the dye came off my gloves on to my wrists. But 
we went south all the same. I thought it couldn’t be hotter down 
south. But it was. We went to Cordova, then to Granada; we 
visited the Alhambra, and the ruins, and Moorish houses, and 
Roman camps. I felt worse and worse. And it got hotter. And 
Algernon found a family of black beetles in his boots.” 

“Before or after he put his foot in?” 

“After.” 


“Excellent ! What did Miss Celia say?” 


Go on. 
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ng inside a baby's rattle, 
you down. Then they get the other 


The oxen get one wheel over a boulder and let 
wheel over another boulder, and let you down.” 
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“T never heard her laugh so much. Algernon was very annoyed. 
You see, he was wearing pale yellow silk socks. But still, he 
really was rather sweet, poor Algernon. Celia got ill, too many 
grapes is my opinion, though Algernon said that her beautiful soul 
was too much for*her slender constitution. And she was so nasty 
to him, because when he came up to ask if she wanted anything, 
she said she wanted more grapes. He said it was his duty to 
refuse her grapes, and she said: ‘Damn your duty!’ Oh, Mr. 
Smith, the things young girls say nowadays!” 

“How did he take it?” 

“Well, he was naturally a little hurt 
and sisters would never have said a thing like that. 
told him to go to his mother and sisters.” 

“What did he do?” 

“Oh, I tried to patch it up by telling Celia what a nice man he 
was.” 

“Excellent move. You too, seem to understand psychology. 
Still, I suppose the breach was eventually healed?” 

“Ves. Celia was as well and bouncing as an india-rubber ball 
two days later, so we all went on a stagecoach that had to cross 
the dry bed of a torrent, and stuck there. Everybody thought 
the torrent was dry, but after twenty minutes it suddenly ceased 
to be dry. We were ashore, but Algernon was asleep inside the 
coach. And the water rose and rose, until at last he had to get 
out of the window, wet up to the middle, and climb on to the 
roof, where there was no shade. He shook his fist at us, and in 
due course the coach floated away. Algernon came back only 
next day, wearing blue trousers with a red stripe, that had been 
lent him by someone who was kind but had no taste. You see 
he’d lost his luggage.”’ 

“And Miss Celia?” 

“Photographed him at 
I had to interfere 


He said that his mother 
And Celia 


once. 
when Algernon tried to 
break the camera. As for 


me, I thought I was going 
to die. But I did what 
you told me. Every 
night we slept in a dif- 
ferent town. In all the 
hotels there were beds 
high in the middle and low 
at the sides. I suppose a 


trick cyclist could have 
slept in those beds; I 
never found out. And 


there were animals every- 
where, sometimes brown, 
sometimes _ black. Mr. 
Smith, the hotels were all 
alike, except some of 
them were worse.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Smith, 
“you went to Barbas- 
tro?” 

“Yes. Oh, it was 
heavenly. So cool in the 
Pyrenees! But there was 
only one inn, and they 
had only two rooms; 
Celia and I used one, 
Algernon the other. It 
had no window, but only a sky- 
light. Algernon lost his temper 
there. It all started with the morn- 
ing chocolate. They brought it to 
him in a jug, and gave him a loaf 
of sugar to stir it with, to sweeten. 
But he didn’t know that he had to 
stir with the sugar loaf; he con- 
cluded that he was expected to 
nibble the sugar loaf, and broke a 
tooth on it. Celia said that sugar 
was bad for small boys. Algernon 
said he expected to be treated with 
decent respect.” 

“And Miss Celia?” 

“Took him up a mountain two 
thousand feet high, without a tree 
on the way. His shoes were cut 
to pieces, and Celia dropped the 


Celia got into trouble through photographing without leave. 
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lunch down a crevasse. I don’t know what happened up there, 
but they didn’t say a word to each other until next day lunch. 
But they had to talk because there was nothing to do in Bar- 


bastro. There were only five churches, and that didn’t take us 
long.” 

“No. You were in training, weren’t you?” 

“Yes. All there was to do was walk about. Algernon said 


that if we'd told him he'd have brought his Swiss kit. The stones 
hurt his feet, and Celia said they didn’t hurt her feet. He said 
he had feet, not hoofs. And Celia dared him to say she had 
hoofs. The quarrel happened in the market-square, too, so we 
hecame rather notorious. But I couldn’t stay more than five 
days. Not even to obey you. There was absolutely nothing to 
do. We couldn’t get a French paper, to say nothing of an English 
one. And the poste-restante wouldn’t give us our letters, be- 
cause our passports were in Algernon’s lost luggage, and they 
didn’t believe we were what we said. I had to wire to the Em- 
bassy about it. That made trouble. You see, Algernon wired the 
Embassy first, and they -wired back to the Civil Governor: 
‘This person not known to us. Maybe an impostor.’ Celia was 
mad, and told Algernon she wished he wouldn’t brag about his 
influence. That’s why I hurried up the trip in the oxcart, though 
I was dreading the idea. Oh, Mr. Smith! How could you make 
me ride in an oxcart! If Celia ever wants to become a shoe- 
black, I'll let her, but I wont go in an oxcart again.” 

“Bumpy?” 

“It’s like being inside a baby’s rattle. You see, the oxen don’t 
hurry. They get one wheel over a boulder and let you down; 
then they get the other wheel over another boulder and let you 
down. And so on. So on for four days. 
Algernon speaks a little Spanish, but 
the driver was a Basque, who wouldn’t 
understand Algernon. But Celia had 
never heard of Basque, and didn’t be- 
lieve there was such a thing; so she 
asked Algernon why he pretended to 
speak Spanish when he didn’t. And the 
food, Mr. Smith: ‘boiled rice, charred 
mutton, and boiled salt cod. They 
called it vacallon. Algernon said vaca 
meant cow. Celia asked him whether 
he didn’t know the difference between 
cow and cod. And they gave us wine 
out of skins. Algernon said it tasted 
like bad beef-tea. Also, on the third 
day, it having rained during the night, 
he said he had rheumatism, and Celia 
made him walk four miles by the side 
of the cart, saying he mustn’t fuss, and 
if he’d only stir himself up a bit, the 
ache would go. She didn’t believe it 
was rheumatism.” 

“And in Bordeau?” 

“That was better; we had another 
hot bath. Except that Celia put a 
mackerel in Algernon’s bed. She said 
it was a joke, but Algernon was furious, 
and didn’t say a word at the theate: 
that night. For of course, as directed 
by you, we went to the theater. And 
to a museum. And to the town-hal! 
And the churches. Then Algernon took 
to his bed and Celia got a doctor to see 
him. The doctor said that if only he'd 
eat less, and drink less, and smoke less 
and take more exercise, he’d be as fit as 
any elderly man. So Celia called him a 
silly fusspot and made him get out of 
bed. And we visited more churches 
Then—oh, then we got on the boat! 
Mr. Smith, you ought not to have sent 
me on a boat across the Bay of Bis 
cay with a northwester blowing.” 

“What happened?” 

“T don’t know. I never found out 
I was too ill. And Algernon, too, was 
ill—day and night—for two days. But 
Celia loved it. She went into his cabin, 
and told him that he must pull him- 
self together and come down to lunch. 
She opened (Continued on page 98) 
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RISK young men are the cocktails of 

B business. A brisk young man is a per- 

son between sixteen and sixty who is a 

little too well dressed and a little too flattering, who 

is always hustling soraewhere, but hasn’t much of 
anything to do when he gets there. 

His frequently exhibited gold teeth are a cause 
of sorrow to the thoughtful, and of homicide to the 
violent. He is found not only in commerce. He 
has been discovered among clergymen, doctors, farm- 
ers and playwrights; and not infrequently he is a 
female, and is brisk and important about insufficiently 
boiling the potatoes. 

Leonard Lamb Shanklin, Ph. D., was a brisk young 
man in the academic world. He had been instruc- 
tor.in chemistry in a college, and once, at the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Southeastern Missouri, he had 
said mighty revolutionary things about marking on a 
basis of five instead of four. But he demanded more 
money than was to be snatched out of anything so 
slow as being patient with unfolding minds. In student days Leon- 
ard had made two dollars an hour by tutoring rich classmates, 
though the standard rate for feeding predigested wisdom was only 
one dollar, because he had been clever at guessing which questions 
the bored examiners would put this time. He still had the aca- 
demic mind, in thinking of the universe as a collection of profes- 
sors surrounded by darkness, but he also had the money-making 
mind. 

Leonard had airs, neat feet and a respectable baldness. He 
wore piping on his waistcoat; he had a seal ring; and when he 
drank tea or smoked a pipe, he elegantly stuck out his little finger. 
When he was among business men, he enjoyed his ability to 
laugh heartily, to talk about motorcars, and to say “damn” just as 
though he weren’t a Doctor of Philosophy. 

At thirty-three Leonard Lamb Shanklin was manager of the 
School Laboratory Department of the Vigilance Chemical and 
Supply House, a company which made an interesting saving in 
the cost of raw materials by being generous to such college pur- 
chasing-agents and science teachers as would listen to common 
sense. Lots of times Leonard was kicked out of professorial 
studies, but other times he became chummy. He patted babies, 
and remembered whether Mrs. Professor preferred violets or 
candy; he was a sunbeam and a brisk young man. 

He liked his new work: the importance of sending telegrams 
and of taking Pullmans from Ohio to Texas, the pay, and his 
peculiarly confidential relations with men who took his bribes but 
decorously pretended that they did things for him because of 
their feverish admiration. Not all of his business was on a basis 





“Huh! Horrible journey! Filthy 
cars! Stopped at every water tank!” 


of bribery. Even honestly earned commissions were acceptable 
to Leonard, and he liked the adventure of opening up new ter- 
ritory. There was drama in introducing himself to a new set 
of solemn, shy, underpaid instructors in a back-pasture school, 
and watching them gape as he urbanely handed out the newest 
gossip about what the Big Fellows were doing in the laboratories 
at Johns Hopkins and Columbia. 

He had one failure in mapping new territory. He had never 
been able to get even a feeler from a Midwestern college fan- 
tastically named “The University of Daily Life.” The chemical 
faculty had not answered his letters, never acknowledged his best 
samples of test-tubes and language: Nor could he find out any- 
thing about the university, except that its president was one 
Basil Quaero, that it had five thousand volumes in the library, 
and was situated in a town called New Ratersford. 

The official lists of colleges did not give the number of students 
at the University of Daily Life, nor even such fundamental facts 
as its colors and yell, nor whether its motto was or was not 
“Per aspera ad astra.” Regarding President Basil Quaero, Leon- 
ard got no information even at the big scientific associations, at 
which Leonard was always to be seen giving an imitation of a 
six-months pup starting on a walk with master. 

It was in September, the time of opening of colleges, that he 
called on Melanehthon Institute, and realized that by an easy 
jump he could reach the town of New Ratersford and look over 
the University of Daily Life. He arrived at noon, found that 
New Ratersford was a place of two thousand people. Behind it 
the hills were woolly with maples, but Leonard did not notice 
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them. He was too unhappy over having to lunch at the Jeffer- 
son House. Leonard liked hotels with tiling, bell-boys and café 
parfait. He restrained his sighs, after lunch, and made himself 
to be friendly with the day clerk, who was a hemmer, a hawer 
and a rememberer of anecdotes. While Leonard tapped the toes 
of his low shoes and turned his seal ring round and round, the 
clerk leaned his skinny, shirt-sleeved arms on the desk and told 
what he knew about the University of Daily Life: 

“Well sir, the fellow that runs it, he’s an old fellow named 
Quaero. Way I get it, the idea at the University is to teach a 
lot of nut theories—vegetarianism and the Lord knows what- 
all. But they got an elegant lot of buildings. All stone!” 

“How many students are there?” 

“Well sir, I couldn’t just say as to that. Some says one 
thing; some says another. Never had much chance to find out. 
You see, I haven’t lived here but five ‘years!” 


HE University was a mile and a half from the town. In 

the tranquil September afternoon Leonard walked to it, 
past scattered brick houses which poured out sunshine from their 
ruddy walls. Red apples glittered; oak leaves were tapping; bird- 
chatter and the brittle sound of dry weeds made the quiet more 
tender. Even the brisk young man was in a soft mood, as one 
expectant of the coming of some shining girl, when he topped 
a hill- and looked into a tiny valley that was the campus. It was 
a spot which a weary man would remember out of his wander- 
ings, for its gentleness and security. A sandy-bottomed, alder- 
sheltered brook curved past a grove of birches, and encircling 
the valley were fat little hills. 

There were a dozen Tudor buildings, with tower and pointed 
arch, and leaded casements overlooking rhododendron-bordered 
walks. Leonard was astonished, then uncomfortable. A mysteri- 
ous sickness crept among these gray stone walls. Blankly new 
they were, yet still as veritable death. Not one person was in 
sight; the silken wind carried to him no sound of life. 

With a shyness unnatural, he descended, walked among 
the cloistered buildings. In the plague of silence his foot- 
steps were shocking. He caught himself stalking on tiptoe. 
Through the windows of a dormitory he saw pictures, fire- 
places, and couches on which undergraduates should have 
been loafing and making terrific noises. In a laboratory 
he noted static machines, motors, balances under glass. 
But no human being was visible. He fancied a breathing 
of hidden spirits about him. He heard the tremulous whis- 
pers of dead things. He felt not brisk, 
but futile. 

He tried to laugh at his fancies, but 
it was the laughter of a shaky-kneed 
bov who tells himself that he isn’t em- 
barrassed by the titter of a group of 
girls on a porch. He assured himself 
that the campus was deserted because 
the term hadn’t opened, because every- 
one was away on vacation. But he 
didn’t believe it. He caught a quiver 
of unhappiness. The innocent bright- 
ness of the day, of bending sky and 
light-washed walls, made the silence 
evil. He peeped into a quadrangle. He 
ra-ely rose so high as sentimentality, 
but now with a weak emptiness he felt 
the pity that these tiled walks and 
grass-plots should be barren of strolling, 
singing students. 

Always the silence drifted 
about him. He caught gloomy 
eyes glaring from behind stone 
pillars; yet when he whirled 
to confront them, no one was 
there. 

“Anybody around?” he 
cried. He tried to make it 
the jolly hail of a brisk young 
man, but it came out a whine. 
There wasn’t even an echo. 


He held up his two 
mighty arms, threw back 
his head so that in the 
licking sun flame his 

beard was silver fire. 


His stomach prickled with i 
uneasiness. i a 
Even in vacation time there *-- 
should have been janitors. <y— 
& 


The campus was immaculate, 
the grass-plots trim, the new 
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ivy almost too carefully pruned. But who had done the work? 
He who had laughed at fairy-tales ever since his first successful 
trade—when, at nine, he had swapped twelve imitation aggies 
for a real twenty-two-caliber rifle—was betrayed into the fancy 
that elves clipped these hedges, and the ponderous walls had 
been erected by the gnomes. P 

With relief he left the main group of buildings and climbed un- 
briskly toward what seemed to be the chapel—a detached Gothic 
structure on a rise. He started, stopped. The tall bronze doors 
were open. 

But through them came no sound. He stood in the vestibule. 
His stare awkwardly ventured into the banner-flaunting nave. He 
gasped, and his arms twitched as from somewhere in the dusky 
loftiness he heard a voice—a bell voice, deep, serious, rich with 
ancient sorrows: 

“My friends, we open our seventh year of this University, 
our seventh year of seeking the excellence of wisdom.” 

In the vestibule a much relieved salesman chortled: “Huh! 
Idiot! Imagining everybody dead, when they were alt up here at 
opening service!” 

He peered in. Instantly he felt gaunt again, and helpless, for 
there was no one in all the chapel save the speaker, a huge old 
man, white-bearded, erect, standing alone by the lectern. The 
grim rows of pews were blankly empty. 

Leonard slipped behind a baize inner door while the old man 
went on: h. ae 

“This is to be our year of glory—as, to the man who with 
seeing eyes beholds the good brown earth and the aspiring sky, 
every year is a new glory. But peculiarly this year shall we—we 
will, oh, we will—” 
Then, as a great tree crashes, the old man 

sank to his knees. Sunlight splashed the place 

where he knelt, and Leonard could see that he 
wore a black silk cassock, rusty and darned. 

He heid up his two mighty arms, threw back his 

head so that in the licking sun-flame his 
white beard was silver fire. The triumph- 
ant voice that had filled-the stone arches 
with soaring life was shattered to a whim- 
pering cry for help, the cry of a man 
unused to weeping but beaten now, and 
~ he prayed: 
. “Lord of hosts, I cannot go on! I am 
defeated. Seven years I have waited for 
disciples, and not one has come to stay, 
not one, not one! I take Thy rebuke 
but—give to Thy servant one follower 
before I die!” : 

Leonard Lamb Shanklin was dreadfully 
uncomfortable. He discovered himself 
skittering down the chapel steps, through 
the campus, back toward town. He had a 
feeling that he wasn’t worthy to witness 
the agony of a giant; but that couldn’t 
have been true, for not only was he a 
Doctor of Philosophy, but also he had been 
acknowledged by his boss as “the best 
gab-artist in the school-junk business.” He 
had had enough of self-depreciation. He 
felt injured. He had been letting mere 
imagination interfere with business. When 
he had walked the unmanly awe out of 
his system, he grumbled: 

“I believe I’m letting something good 
get by me. Don’t know why the old nut 
hasn’t any students, but he certainly has 
got one complete plant here, and a man 
with pep and efficiency could do some- 
thing with it. Old whiskerando must be 
this Basil Quaero, the president. Me for 
you, Basil.” 

With which Leonard turned and marched 
back, a young sun-god in eyeglasses. From 
the archway of a recitation hall he 
watched the door of the chapel till he 
saw the white-bearded man emerge,: walk 
down the hill, enter a garden-ringed stone 
cottage at the edge of the birch-grove. 
The man had removed his cassock, wore a 
careless, old short coat and no hat. He 
tramped like a veteran soldier. 
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Leonard dusted his knees and 
sleeves, pulled down his waistcoat, 
cleaned his eyeglasses and with 
the judiciousness of an _ ex-in- 
structor combined with the busy é 
practicality of a crack salesman, tf 
he darted across the rough heath t | A 
beyond the main buildings and 1 ; 
pounded the knocker on the vak 
door of the cottage. 

The old man opened the door. 
Leonard was embarrassed by his 
near-seen hugeness. He was mas- 
sive-shouldered, with arms and 
legs like ship’s-timbers; and his 
beard was that of the ancient 
Irish poet-kings who broke battles 
with their hands. His face was 
rough, the nose a chunk of hick- 
ory, but over his vast forehead 
and deep in his quiet eyes was the 
melancholy beauty of the Quest 
of Truth. He gazed absently 
down on the dapper Leonard. 

“Ts this President Quaero?” 

“Tt is.” The strange eyes wid- t 3 
ened, grew lively. “Are you a 
student ?” 

“Why not, not exactly, but— 
My card.” 

The card asserted that not only 
was Leonard Lamb Shanklin a 
Doctor of Philosophy—which, be- 
ing interpreted, means a wise man 
devoted to the love of learning, 
a most pleasant thing to be 
called—but also that he had for- 
merly been instructor in chemistry 
at Littlejohn University. 

Quaero’s laugh came like the 
March blast in a ringing moun- 
tain-cleft. He dropped his paw 
on the dainty shoulder of the 
wise man devoted to learning, and 
he roared: “Welcome, my boy! 
I don’t know what heresy thev’ve 
fired you for, and you needn’t 
tell me. The last refugee was a 
literature teacher who had said 
that Cicero and Cesar were 
damn’ bad writers. Here you can 
teach the truth as you see it— 
if any students come to be 
taught.” ; 

Now, that was no reasonable 
greeting to the smartest salesman 
of the Vigilance Chemical House. 
Leonard snapped: 

“TI haven’t been fired for any- 
thing! Fact is, I’ve, uh, tempo- 
rarily abandoned the purely peda- 
gogic aspect to assist in develop- 
ing the distributive function of the commercial—” 

“I see. You mean you’re on the road, selling. Plain words 
break no images, Doctor. But come in—stay overnight—as 
long as you can. I am lonely, and I am garrulous!” 

After two hours of gossip about teachers and the future of 
science, Leonard had not yet acquired the courage to ask why 
the University of Daily Life lacked the usual details of teachers 
and students. For all his colloquialness and his fits of floweriness, 
the old man had a shrewd eye, and his study indicated the man 
used to books. It had deep-hollowed chairs, and it reeked with the 
good smell’ of tobacco and old leather bindings. 

A little after six Quaero said: “Stay to supper, Doctor. You 
Suggest things to me. This problem of the use of tides for 
generation of power—it sets my mind off wandering and imagining, 
and that’s the sweetest use of knowledge. Come, you'll stay!” 

Leonard was astounded to find that Quaero had no maid, that 
he actually intended to cook supper himself—and actually did 
not intend to apologize about it. The kitchen was a place of 



















They privately came 
to tell him their trou- 
bles — which, in a 
coeducational col- 
lege, means being 
engaged. 


miracles, with electric range, electrically timed fireless cooker, 
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electric dish-washer. The dining-table was at one end of the 
kitchen but set off from it by two high-backed settles with the 
table wedged between—a corner for companionable talk. 

Basil Quaero showed an unexpected quickness and exactness 
of movement as his heavy fingers cracked the eggs for a mush- 
room omelet, and set an amethyst vase of asters on an embroidered 
cloth. He was boyishly proud of his electrical devices. Midway 
in the eating of the omelet, he jabbed at the table with his fork, 
and demanded: 

“Out with it, son! You're wondering why there aren’t any 
students here. Very well. This university is the dream of two 
old fools, myself and W. I. Pusey—I believe the W..I. stands for 

Washington Irving—you may remember Pusey’s Boston de- 
partment-store. At one time he must have been about the 
most prosperous retail merchant in New England. I suspect 
that he was so busy making money, which means power, that 
he forgot how to be a wondering child. But he had the sense to 
know he’d forgotten it. 

‘When he retired, he sent for me, and told me to start this 
university. Since then I scarcely hear a word: of him, except 
when he sends the annual interest—I suspect he put most of 
his fortune into the endowment, and is living off some place 

in lean retirement, hoping I'll save his soul for him. 

I tell you this so you can understand my curious job. 
I have to guess at what 
Mr. Pusey wants, and ‘try 
to carry it out. And that’s 
why there are no students 
here. 


a] 


“a 


“He told me that the two principles of this place were to be 
freedom and common sense, but I’ve found that those are the 
things that people most fear—for other people. Pusey wanted 
people to be free to study anything whatever here, from the 
Sabbatarian code of the Seventh Day Adventists to the philosophy 
of anarchism. But as it’s worked out, I find that when students 
or teachers come here complaining that they have not been free 
to follow their own brand of truth, they still object to the other 
fellow following his own brand. 

“The persecuted mental-healer wont come and play unless I 
promise to persecute the atheist, and the socialist-labor-party man 
seems to detest other kinds of socialists more than he does a 
Republican banker. Several times, these seven years, I’ve gathered 
a bunch of students who have held all unconventional theories 
in the world. They all seemed to be fond of me, though I’m an 
orthodox, capitalistic old pedogogue, with an unregenerate liking 
for coon-songs and beefsteak, but they never could stand -one 
another, and they quarreled and parted. 

“Still, I suppose the greatest reason why no student will stay 
here is because we don’t confer degrees. A man is welcome to 
come and spend one month loafing and reading French poetry, 
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or he can grind over Assyrian inscriptions for nineteen years, 
but in neither case will we give him a label, like Bachelor of 
Arts or Doctor of Philosophy.” 

“B-b-but what good would it do a man to study if he didn’t 
get a degree?” wailed the Doctor of Philosophy. 

“What degree does a mechanic get for ten years of hard reading 
in a public library? What degree did Will Shakespeare get for 
writing ‘Romeo’? What degree did Socrates confer on Plato?” 

Leonard turned from resentment to horror as Quaero outlined 
the other eccentricities of his collegiate madhouse. There were 
to be no sane, regular courses. Quaero declared himself willing to 
secure teachers for anything that silly dabblers might find inter- 
esting: the etymology of North Berber or the flying of kites; 
the phenomena of clairvoyance, or playing skat; agnosticism, or 
banking and foreign exchange; window-dressing for stores, or 
psychochromatic portrait-painting, or going camping. He was 
willing to have on the faculty persons who weren’t even college 
graduates. He said that he knew a “very able plumber, splendid 
fellow, such a dear little wife,” whom he wanted to teach house- 
hold hygiene for bridegrooms. And he believed that the principles 
of good digestion were more important, even to the son of a 
gentleman, than the ability to read Greek with a translation on the 
opposite page. 

Craziest of all, he didn’t believe in intercollegiate athletics, 
which Leonard knew to be the best advertisement for any college. 
Quaero pretended that he could not understand why marshals and 
cheer-leaders should take so much trouble to train seventy thou- 
sand people to sit on benches and watch twenty-two men play 
football. What he wanted to see, he said, was twenty-two people 
watching seventy thousand play. 

He wound up by declaring that examinations are frequently 
futile, because any idler can cram for an exmination, and any 
wise man be flustered by the pompousness of an examiner into 
forgetting his wisdom. 

Quaero betrayed that he wasn’t even sincere about his sensa- 
tionalism. For when Leonard stammered, “Y-yes, all very inter- 
esting, but I know the standard colleges rather widely, and I’m 
afraid your innovations wouldn’t succeed,” Quaero roared: 

“Of course they wouldn’t! Ninety-nine per cent of them 
would be considered ridiculous. But one per cent might succeed. 
There are plenty of ‘standard colleges.’ That job is being done. 
What Fusey said he longed for, after he got tired of being stand- 
ardized and successful, was a place for experiments.” 

“I rather suspect,” and Leonard smiled neatly, “that most 
students wouldn’t care to be experimented on! They'd be afraid 
of blunders!” 

“VYes—yes. They might blunder into heroism and divine 
splendor, and I don’t doubt that those burdens would incon- 
venience a man who was fitting himself to be an instructor in 
polite literature in a Ladies’ Academy!” 


EONARD was indignant at this impertinence, but his 

frown seemed to affect the obtuse old man as much 
as the most eloquent remarks of a young squirrel would affect an 
oak.” He wanted to say something epigrammatic and nasty, and 
tramp back to his hotel. But—oh—the Jefferson House was 
dismal, and the strain of listening to all this amateurish nonsense 
had left him too feeble to walk. 

Quaero rumbled: “Well, Doctor, that’s enough. Forgive an old 
man’s second childhood, and stay here tonight. At least, Dll 
give you a bed that isn’t heretical.” 

He did. The bed was a four-poster, the sheets fresh and 
smooth; and on the bedside table was a light, a clock, and a volume 
not of educational heresy, but of “Alice in Wonderland.” Leonard 
had a tiled bathroom of his own, with a glass-enclosed shower. 
He washed away the soilure of silly speculation, and slept con- 
tentedly. Even in sleep he felt the breeze from the jolly little 
hills about the valley. 

He awoke to ambitious energy. He remembered his desire 
to get hold of this educational plant for himself. He lay abed, 
seeing on the faded blue ceiling of the bed-canopy the legend, 
“Leonard Lamb Shanklin, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Secretary of 
the University, and Future President.” 

He looked at the clock. It was only six. He wondered what 
had awakened him so early. He was conscious of the sound of 
a lawn-mower. He would find out what vanishing elf cared for 
the grounds! He slipped to the window. 

Steadily pushing the mower across the grass of the nearest 
quadrangle was President Basil Quaero, in overalls and an old 
straw hat. 

Leonard did breathing exercises at the window while he snorted: 
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“The poor fish! I'll have to take the money away from him 
before somebody comes and sells him the Brooklyn Bridge!” 
He returned to bed and lay stretching his toes, luxuriously listen- 
ing to some one splitting wood, sweeping the porch, making a bed 
in the next room. When Leonard emerged, at eight, President 
Quaero was in his study, in a silk dressing-gown, reading a transla- 
tion of the Mahabharata. 

Leonard was afraid that at breakfast—a nervous meal, requiring 
diplomacy and disarmament—Quaero would return to his belliger- 
ent ignorance about education, but the old man was as peaceful 
as the morning. He trumpeted, “Hungry, my boy?” and attended 
to the making of scientifically crisp waffles, his massy hands 
hovering over the electric range. 

“I want to be very abrupt, and perhaps shocking,” he said 
at the pleasant moment of the second cup of coffee. “I am a 
man of quick decisions. I want to do certain things for you 
and the University. I could promise you a thousand students 
here in five years.” 


ASIL QUAERO seemed to grow smaller. He rose. He 

wobbled to the kitchen table, took out a fork, carefully 
laid it on the stove, dusted at a crumb as fussily as an old woman 
His voice came thin: “You c-could? It—I would—” He peered 
about the kitchen as though he wasn’t quite sure what he was 
looking for. He smiled apologetically, took from the kitchen- 
table another fork, brought it to the dining-table, carefully 
aligned it with his knife, and slid down in his seat, staring at 
Leonard. Gone from before his eyes was the veil we humans 
wear as defense against curiosity, gone all humor and boisterous- 
ness and readiness to fight. Helpless as a man who had just been 
told by his physician that he is sick unto death, he gaped at 
Leonard. He implored: 

“How could you do it?” 

Enjoying his-own importance, Leonard rattled: “By interesting 
the better class of people. I could do it if I had two things: the 
secretaryship of the university, and a promise that for the period 
of expansion, we should grant the usual degrees, and institute 
regular academic courses, keeping the freak, well, the too un- 
usual subjects in the background—just temporarily, you under 
stand—” 

Basil Quaero’s fist banged the table. His great voice tolled 
“Am I a child, that I must be lied to? People are to be attracted 
to a place of freedom by removing the alarming feature of free- 
dom. You want to tell me tactfully that I’m not practical 
But I know it already! I’m a citizen of a mirage. I live in a 
future that may never come. But you— See here, young man 
what do you expect to get out of this for yourself? What pay? 

“Oh, those sordid details—”’ 

“Don’t lie!” 

Leonard snarled: “Well, then, what annual interest do you get 
from Pusey’s endowment?” 

“About one hundred thousand dollars.” 

“All right, I'll put this place on the map for three per cent 
of the present and all future endowments, and I'll see to it that we 
do get future ones! You admit you’re impractical. You can't 
appreciate the chance I’m taking. I’m now getting six thousand 
a year!” 

“Really? Now, Doctor, Nbelieve you salesmen have a phrase 
about ‘selling the idea.’ Go on! Sell your idea to me! I'm 
the ultimate consumer, and I’m full of levity and waffles.” 

Leonard had learned the tremendous secret that a grin wins 
more sympathy than logic. He did grin, at nicely adjusted inter 
vals, throughout his exhibition of gymnastics. He made himself 
believe that he believed that he detested all conventions. He was 
panting for the chance to associate with a professor of dish- 
washing, and a lecturer on winning strikes. 

At the end Quaero chuckled: “You’re a good jobber, Doctor 
You inspire us local dealers. Some day I may give you a good 
order.” 

“Pardon me, I don’t seem to understand,” Leonard said 
stiffly. 

Quaero’s eyes were grim. “You ought to. I’ve called you a 
capable salesman. That’s honest praise, isn’t it? Now let's 
forget our troubles, and go see my chickens.” The grimness 
turned to wistfulness. “I would like to have students. Yes. 
Not die a failure. Only— Come, let’s get out in the sunshine, 
and I'll stroll into town with you.” 


HE moment Leonard had returned to the home office of 
the Vigilance Chemical House, he procured a private 
stenographer for evening work, and (Continued on page 150) 
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On a pinnacle of rock beside the trail stood Basil Quaero, 


his arms outstretched toward the sea. 
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OU know the smell of the rubber 
matting in the saloon companion, 
and the narrow doorway opposite 


as you come in, blazing light at you, and the 
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who seemed to be traveling alone. Not many 
were “under hatches,” in spite of the roll. Is- 
land folks are well seasoned to the ways of the 
unpeaceful Pacific. 

I looked at all these, and wished them dead 


knees and shoe-tips of the other passengers 
where they sit reading, humped on the lounges DORR except the little blue woman; she seemed harm- 
You know it all—how that steamer world comes . less, and she was not very young. If she had 
STEELE . tad lil ; 
een eighteen, tall, waisted like a palm tree, an: 


back in a rush to you, who have been long away 

from it, and how you realize that you have, 

after all, come home! The elbowing feel of 

your bunk and the round glare beside, tight-compressed alley-ways 
with mirrors in strange places, the old sense of laziness and leisure, 
wedded to a feeling of achievement,—how right it seems, how glad 
you are of it all! 

Yet as the steamer shears her way to the high seas, and the 
great steel mountain, deck-terraced, funnel-crested, that lately 
rose so strong and still at the quay-side, becomes a mere light, 
hollow toy in the hands of the Pacific, as the green of reef-water 
shades to the Prussian blue of uncounted deeps, as you are off at 
last beyond doubt, off and away—then something from that fast- 
receding shore begins to tug at your mind. 

You think you have left or forgotten some matter ashore— 
a piece of luggage, a commission, a farewell. You cannot think 
what it may be, because you really finished with everything 
before you left. Yes, everything! It can only be fancy. 

But it pulls and pulls. 

The strong sea-wind gets up, and slaps you on the breast like 
an old rough mate of yours who meets you gladly again. You 
press down your hat and lean to the steamer’s roll, while you 
seek a place for your deck-chair. On the weather side the large 
green island has become a little blue one; the palms prick up 
like pin-points. ‘Oh, it’s far and far away now, and the wide seas 
lie before; and why do you feel—still, still—the pull of that tiny 
land, you who have done with it all? 

David found me before long; he had been in our cabin putting 
away his gear. David and I are mining experts. We had been wanted 
in Naula; we had done what was wanted, and were going away. 
He put his chair beside me and sat smoking, never saying a word, 
while the liner bucked and rolled through the big seas. There 
were other passengers on deck: a drummer or two, bound for 
Fiji, a brace of missionaries, one little woman in a dull blue dress 
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bosomed as an island ship is bosomed when 

she spreads her curving royals to the wind,— il 
she had had eyes like dark lagoons with the stars in them, and a 
mouth like a fallen hibiscus flower,—I should have fled from th: 
salty, windy deck, and gone to bury myself in. the beetle-haunte: 
dusk of the hole they called a smoking-room, where never woma! 
comes to worry us, on the blessed island boats, Because then, 
she would have reminded me— 

But she was five-and-thirty or so, palish, slight, with ‘hair that 
seemed to have been golden and was now only light in coler, with 
large gray-blue eyes that scanned the horizon curiously» imost 
as a sailor scans it. I found myself thinking that she must have 
been much at sea, to catch that look. I saw, when she walked 
that she leaned to the motion of the steamer with the unconscious 
ease of one who has lived long on ships. 

I was not curious about her, you must understand; she occupied 
my eyes but not my mind. I said to myself, lazily: “Some 
captain’s widow, who used to travel with him.” (It was odd that 
I should have thought so, was it not, seeing that she wore no 
mourning?) Then I settled down to my smoke. My pipe went 
out a good deal, and I lit it several times; you know how it is 
sometimes. The steamer reeled up the sides of the waves, and 
‘’scended,” which is not descending, but going crabwise down 
the valleys of them. And I thought and thought and thought, and 
kept relighting my pipe, and David didn’t say a thing. You 
could not help loving David; he is forty-something, a big man 
very well made, with a certain likable baldness, and a good 
Roman nose, and three strips of fur on his face, one above his 
well-shut mouth, and two, not much smaller, over his good, ver) 
bright, very kind gray eyes. He stretches a leg out in front of him 
and looks at you a bit sidewise, and then takes to his pipe again, 
and you know he is damned sorry for you, and wont bother. 

It is a pity there are not more Davids. You women ought all 
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of you to have one David each. A few of you have; you will 
recognize my description, and feel so glad you have got a real 
David, who is made of kindness from the little likable bald 
spot on his crown to the long sensible feet in his good boots. 
Some woman, who hasn’t taken.this David I speak of, from me, 
his mate, has lost more than she knows. 

At last the lunch-bell rang, and I got up to go and plaster 
my hair back with two brushes—because, no matter what has 
happened to you,- twenty-six is twenty-six, and one doesn’t see 
all the passengers in the first half-hour. And David—his other 
name is Shaw—took his pipe out of his mouth, looked at the bowl 
of it, and said, to the pipe, apparently: 

“She isn’t worth it; nobody is, old man; buck up.” 

“Who told you I need bucking up? How do you want me to 
buck any more than I’m doing? What way are people expected 
to buck, and how does anyone know when they’ve bucked enough?” 
I asked. 


He did not seem to hear me. He knocked the pipe on the 
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edge of his deck-chair, looked into the empty bowl, and then 
went on: 

“Because, you see, black’s black, even when it’s cream; and 
you can’t make an Island girl the mother of your children—not 
to speak of the mistress of Kirwyn, when you get it.” 

“Who’s a-denyin’ of it, Sairey?” I said. 

He went on again—David has a way of answering what you 
think, while ignoring what you merely say: 

“I’ve seen a lot of Island girls—quarter, half, eighth—and all the 
rest of it. I never saw one to match Ailala.” 

Now, that was like David; another man would have run her 
down; but he knew that praise of her beauty was like oil on a 
burn, to my sore mind; and being a man, he admired her himself. 

“I don’t think there is another girl like her this side of Tahiti. 
An old Greek coin, it is, when she looks away, side-face, with 
that curling hair that rushes back, and the ribbon she ties in it. 
Beautiful figure, too—but that’s more common. ... . You have 
pluck, you know; because of course—” 





“You have been so plucky about it,” she said. 
‘Most men would have married a girl like that.” 
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“TI guessed that,” I said rather hastily. I was*not coxcomb 
enough to say right out what we both knew. 

We were standing now, leaning, east, west, east, west, to the 
steamer’s ceaseless roll. 


“Some absentees from lunch, I bet,” commented David. “Come 
on and have a bite.” nN 
“Of course,” I answered loudly. “I’m dashed hungry.” But 


the food, when I got it, wasn’t good; it had no taste—been in 
cold-storage too long, that is the way with steamer food. I am 
an excellent sailor; nevertheless my plate went away piled up. 
David didn’t seem to see. He insisted on my coming to play 
bridge afterward, with himself and a couple of the drummers. 
We played for more money than I've ever seen David give in to. 
I won a good bit. He seemed better pleased than if he had won 
himself, and the day went on, bit by bit and hour by hour. There 
was dinner, and then night, when one could not talk or smoke or 
play cards or eat, or least of all sleep. One could oniy lie in hell, 
and think..... 

For Ailala had other lovers, and if she had not secured me, 
Gerald Kirwyn, mining expert, and next heir to a very good old 
property, there were plenty of lesser fry. And I knew, as clearly 
as if I had seen and heard the thing which had not happened yet, 
that she would accept one of them. 

About that time, I think, if I had been a millionaire, and not 
afraid of being put down a lunatic, I should have bargained with 
the captain to put back to Naula town. But no one ever does 
do such things, even when he can. So the Avatele rolled her way 
along unchecked toward far Fiji, and I kept on frying in hell, 
and thinking of Ailala, with her Greek-coin face, married to this 
or that good match. For Ailala, though she was said to be 
“colored,” was a girl carefully brought up by the elderly white 
couple who had adopted. her; there was no question of light Island 
loves with my beauty of Naula town; and if I, held by the 
thought of Kirwyn and Kirwyn’s county folk, had been madly 
scrupulous, so were not others. 

It was a short run to Fiji, but I don’t care to say what bores 
the passengers were—all except my old David and, oddly, the 
little woman in the dull blue dress: It turned out that we were 
hound for the same place, an uninhabited island lying far from 
steamer tracks, and reached by schooner or cutter from Suva. 
I don’t know which was the more astonished, Mrs. Pirani or 
Shaw and I, when we discovered that Remora was our common 
objective. 

“But what can you want there?” we all three said at once. I 
wont pretend that the words were identical; still, that was the 
general trend of the cry we all set up. Mrs. Pirani—the captain 
had introduced us to her by that name, but she was obviously 
English—got hold of the conversation first. 

“What can anybody want with Remora but myself?” she de- 
manded a little imperiously. She had pretty hair, when you 
looked at it, loose and yet satiny; and I could imagine that those 
blue, pale eyes of hers had once been lovely, before tears washed 
out their light. You could not look at her twice, and doubt that 
she was one «.f those who wear the “sorrow’s crown of sorrow.” 


ECAUSE of this, I suppose, she knew things had been 

going ill with me, and was kind to me, in a hundred 
little womanly ways that you could scarcely notice. She remem- 
bered, just after she had spoken, and said to me, more gently: 

“But I suppose you are going to do some business there; I 
hope you'll find it interesting.” 

“Not so very,” answered Shaw. “We've only got to poke 
about a bit, and go home.” I may say that we were representing 
a company that wanted to sell Remora to the Fulcrum people for 
copra-making. They wanted to be sure no minerals of value 
were included in the deal. Years ago, before our company ac- 
quired the place with a dozen others, there had been rumors of 
something valuable hidden away there; but if there was, no one 
had ever found it, had ever, even, put a name to what it was. 
It was just a silly kind of yarn that means nothing at all; how- 
ever, since Shaw and I were bound to go to Naula anyhow, they 
thought we might as well come on a bit farther. 

“May one ask what you want with it, Mrs. Pirani?” I suggested 
in my turn. I was perhaps a bit curious—not very; I was too 
sick of life just then to feel anything strongly. But I thought 
one might as well know. 

Mrs. Pirani’s eyes took on a strange, shadowy expression as 
of one who looks upon “Old, unhappy, far-off things” before 
she answered: ° 

“T’m trying to find my husband.” 

Shaw and I felt embarrassed. They had told us on the ship 
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that “the little widow was a shingle short,” and though we had 
not believed it, her reply seemed to suggest at least a curious 
attitude of mind. For she had been widowed twenty years—so 
it was said; and there had never been any particular doubt about 
her husband’s death, except the small uncertainty that, for a time, 
attends the death of anyone who meets his end by drowning 
Pirani had been drowned; and if he hadn’t been, it was plain he 
would have given some sign of it, in all the years that had run 
since the beginning of the century; and here was his widow trying 
to find him. 

“Oh!” she said, immediately sensing our doubts. “I don't 
mean that I think he may not be dead. I’m obliged to suppose 
that he is—dead. But there are things in connection with his— 
death that want clearing up, and I am going to spend the rest 
of my life till I die, in trying to clear them.” 

“But Remora—” I suggested. 

“Tt was in Remora,” she said in a kind of hushed tone, “that 
we spent our married life; we were married on the ship, and 
landed there on our wedding-day. All my happiness is there.” 

“He died on Remora?” 

“T don’t know.” She would say no more. 





WO weeks later Shaw, Mrs. Pirani and I stood on the 

beach of Remora Island, watching the little auxiliary 
schooner that had brought us from Fiji go plunking and smelling 
away. A pile of bags and cases lay on the beach; half a dozen 
Fijian boys, brought on from Suva, lounged nonchalantly staring 
about them, and combing their upright hair till it stood more 
stiffly than ever. The sun was beginning to set. above a wide 
lonesome lagoon inclosed in the circle of the Island; man-o’-war 
and bosun birds, planing and crying, showed dark against the 
orange of the west. There were palms and palms, inside and out- 
side the atoll, fringing it so that it looked, as one has said, like 
a great green wreath flung down upon the water. No native 
huts were visible; no brown canoe furrowed the flawless jade 
of the inner lagoon or rode the wild white horses that tossed their 
manes upon the seaward beach. It was.a Robinson Crusoe island, 
void of human life. 

“T think,” said little Lucy Pirani, furling her sun-umbrella, 
“that the shortest way to the house is along the inside beach; 
it will probably be overgrown.” 

“House?” we said together. 

“Yes, I have been here once or twice-since the old days. Theo 
built well; our little place was standing when last I— You can 
see it now!’—as we plowed side by side through the deep sand 
“That whitish block. The roof probably wants mending, but 
our boys can do it in an hour tomorrow morning, and I don’t 
think it will rain.” 

We found the house built of sawn coral blocks from the reef 
fairly weather-tight, and our camping gear furnished its tw: 
rooms well enough. The boys ran up a shelter for themselves. At 
a table made out of packing-cases Shaw, the woman and | 
supped together that evening. It was almost cold when the nigh 
wind rose and went howling down the lagoon. The stars, seen 
through the doorless doorway, looked wondrous bright, as if the 
wind had brushed them clear. There was no moon, but you 
could see quite plainly the peelings of white foam blown along 
the water, and the gray-ivory terrace of the long untenanted beach 
It had the look of a place alive and exulting in itself, which you 
only find in very remote and lonesome spots, and which makes 
you feel, when you do find it, as if you were a bubble, a fragment 
of dust, a nothing. The lands that you have made and railwayed 
and roaded and builded on have no voices left to tell you of such 
things; but the wilderness speaks the truth. 

For all that I was thinking thus, I was thinking of Ailala 
just the same. I never stopped thinking of her, underneath the 
other things. You know. 

Lucy Pirani knew. She looked up by and by, from the tea 
she was drinking out of an enameled iron cup, and said in that 
extraordinarily sweet voice of hers: 

“Did you understand that we've really been going toward Naula 
all the way from Fiji, Mr. Kirwyn?” 
I had understood. South Sea travel is like that. We ha 
gone to Fiji, eight hundred miles off, to get to a place not tw 
hundred miles away from our starting point. But then, Naula 
hadn’t anything except whaleboats, and the calling steamer from 

the south. 

Yes, I had known I was veering back towards Ailala all this 
time. It had kept me consoled, though really it meant little 

I put down my own cup, and sat looking out into the star- 
filled night. Shaw plugged away at the hard bacen om his plate 








“ . . + And they spent their honeymoon learning to fly about the lagoon.” 
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Mrs. Pirani, sitting upright on the box that served her for a 
chair, with her hands folded on her lap, looked at us both, and then 
remarked conversationally : 

“When we lived on Remora, my husband flew to Naula twice.” 

“The devil he did,” exclaimed Shaw, startled out of all com- 
posure. You must remember that this was nineteen-twenty, and 
that Teodoro Pirani had been dead, or lost, for quite twenty 
years. And in those days who talked of flying? 

“I’m not mad,” stated Lucy Pirani coolly. “I thought it 
was time you knew; that’s all. What do you think we came here 
for, in nineteen-hundred, except to have that great big safe 
shallow lagoon to practice over, and the privacy of the place to 
keep things quiet? My husband—” She spoke now with an 
uplifted head, and eyes relit, of a sudden, with all the fires of 
youth. “My husband was a greater genius than Lilienthal or 
the Wrights or Bleriot or any of them all. You couldn’t rank 
any of the flight people with him. You could rank Marconi if 
you liked; Marconi was his countryman, and he was like Theo— 
he discovered something that no one else had ever thought of. 
Those airplanes, those Zeppelins,”—she almost spat the words 
out,—‘“what are they? Do they give you your dream?” 
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toy we cried for; it is all wé have got, but what we really wanted 
—though none of us dares say so—was to fly. 

We wanted to put on wings or something—well, wings, then: 
why be ashamed?—and just flop and flap ourselves about. We 
wanted to be like the angels in the Bible pictures, the fairies 
in the prize books. We thought we’d love to go flapping a yard 
or two above the ground, quietly, like big moths, down country 
lanes full of flowers, to dip and soar among and above the tree- 
tops. 

No, don’t tell me that the flight today is that. It isn’t, any more 
than motor-boating is swimming. It’s a magnificent thing, a heart- 
shaking, glorious thing, a new faculty added to human nature, 
a new kingdom given to mankind—anything you like. But it’s 
not flying. 

Mrs. Pirani said these things, and many others, to us as we 
sat on the packing-cases by the doorway of the ruinous old house 
on the Island, looking out on the stars, and hearing the thunder 
of the wind. She made our hearts within us ache with the longing 
for flight, real flight, such as the world knows not yet, but such 
as it will know one day. And then she told us that she, she 
herself, had tried it. 

“T wish I never had,” she said longingly. “It is like being 
given one sip of a magic drink, and then seeing the cup broken 
before your eyes, while you have to go on all your life without 
another drop. You are never content, when you have flown- 
really flown. Theo would have died if he could not have put on 
his wings every day.” 

“Wings?” 

“Ves—real wings that people want, that they want for them- 
selves, you know. Airplanes and airships—all right, of course— 
traffic, journeys, and that sort of thing. But we want to fly.” 

I realized it. Who has not? Who hasn’t dreamed of the actual 
flight that people naturally long for? The slow, perfect move- 
ment, the hovering and dipping, the smell of road-dust close 

under your toes as you skim along? 

“IT will show you something,” said Lucy 
Pirani. 

She took a worn morocco case out of her 
pocket and opened it: It showed a photo- 
graph of a man with wings on, just starting 

in flight across this very lagoon of Remora 

[ don’t know what I said in my astonish- 
ment. I have an idea I swore. Mrs. Pirani 
said nothing; she kept on 
holding up the case, while 
Shaw and I, in the lamp- 
light, looked at the photo- 
graph—and looked. 

The late Teodoro Pirani 
wore a swimming-suit of 
some striped material, cut 
short above his fine mus- 
cular thighs. His head was 
bare. His arms could not 
be seen; they were in- 
closed from shoulder to 
finger-tip in large, flexible 
bat-wings which seemed to 
extend a good way beyond 
the hands. The bat pat- 
tern was perfect; there 
was the central rib, the 
long slanting phalanges 
the translucent tough 
membrane in_ between; 
and Pirani, upheld by 
these contrivances—which, 
beautiful as they were 
could not have carried 
tenth of his weight, by 
any known law of mechanics—had just 
cleared from the roof of the house and 
begun to fly steadily and surely over the 


Now, here she touched on something that ail the lagoon. You could not see his face, sil- 
world knows but that nobody dares to say. I will say | wish I never had, houetted against the sky, but the rest was 
: she said longingly. clear 


it, for once, out loud, as Lucy Pirani did 

We are disappointed with flight. 

It isn’t what we dreamed of, when we were little, and longed 
to fly—when the human race was little, and played about 
with the swan pinions and wax wings, and nobly broke its 
legs and heads with them. A big motorcar of the air was not the 





“Good God!” was all Shaw found to say 

“I took it myself,” said Lucy Pirani, still holding it up. “Do 
you see the tail? That was an essential part: Theo used to sa) 
that the angels in books couldn’t have flown a yard without 
stopping, because they had none.” (Continued on page 122) 
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A further adventure of 
Mr. Cray of the U.S.A. 


R. JOSEPH P. CRAY, 


ing on the terrace of the Golf Hotel at Hyéres. 
the young man in irreproachable flannels whom he had just inter- 
cepted on his way to the tennis-courts. 
ing meeting. 
“Is it Major Hartopp this time?” Mr. Cray inquired 
The young man signified assent. 
‘It is only bunglers who kee 
said. “I am not a bungler.” 
Mr. Cray for once in his life was a little taken aback 
You are taking this pretty coolly, young fellow, aren’t 
he observed. 


It was a somewhat amaz- 


p changing their pseudonyms,” he 


vou? 
“I suppose you know that for several months the 
police have been looking for the man who tried to cash a check 
for a thousand pounds on my account, and for the scarlet Meph- 
istopheles who scooped up about ten thousand pounds’ worth 
of jewels at Covent Garden?” 
The young man shook his head gently. 


“You exaggerate the position, my dear Mr. Cray.” he expostu- 


wandering around the 
world in his pleasant quest of adventures, harm- 
less or otherwise, found himself one March morn- 


By his side stood 
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lated. “In the first place, the check for one thousand pounds you 
signed; in the second place, it could never be proved that it was 
presented; and with regard to the jewels, not one of them has ever 
been traced, and there is not a shred of evidence to connect the 
scarlet Mephistopheles with those robberies—or, if it comes to 
that, me with the scarlet Mephistopheles.”’ 

There is the matter of your past record in America, Mr. Cray 
murmured. 

“There I grant you a trick,” the young man interrupted. “If 
you care to communicate with the police, I will admit tt 


nat I might 
find my position untenable. Somehow I do not think that you 
will do so.” 


“And why not?” Mr. Cray inquired. 
“Come this way, and I will show you.” 
The pseudo Major Hartopp led his companion along the 
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of the terrace to where a little recess formed a shelter secure from 
the lightly moving wind, and where the sun came pouring in, 
soft and warm and genial. An invalid chair was drawn up against 
the wall, and lying in it at full length was a woman. Mr. Cray 
felt a little thrill of pity as the pale, wasted face was turned 
toward his, and the dark, hollow eyes lit up for a moment with 
mingled fear and recognition. 

“This is the reason why we are here,” Hartopp explained. “The 
doctors told us that nothing but the sun could keep my wife alive. 
That is why I accepted the risk.” 

Mr. Cray leaned over the chair. 

“[ am very sorry to see you so ill,” he said. 

She smiled at him—a very mirthless effort 

“It was Christine Saboa,” she faltered. ‘She seems to have 
torn my heart to pieces. Now she has gone, and I am myself 
again. Only—she went too late.” 

“You must never say that,” Mr 
“This place has cured more invalids than any spot in the south 
of France.” 

She looked at him mournfully. 
she said. 

“So far as I am concerned, yes,” Mr. Cray replied. “I’ve no 
call to remember anything I don’t choose, and I wont. But before 
we close the subject, will you tell me how you got me to sign 
those checks?” 

“I didn’t do it,” she assured him. 
she has gone.” 

“No chance of her turning up again, I suppose?” 
quired. 

The figure in the chair shook her head wistfully 

“My body is not strong enough to hold her,” she answered. 


Cray enjoined cheerfully. 


“Are we allowed to stay here?” 


“Tt was Christine Saboa, and 


Mr. Cray in- 


R. CRAY settled down to live the everyday life of the 
little community. He played golf in the morning. 

dozed with a cigar in the sunshine in the afternoon, and plaved 
bridge in the evening. All the time he kept his eye upon the 
Hartopps, and by degrees a conviction sprang up in his mind. Al- 
though, to all appearance. Hartopp. who was a fine athlete, was 
engrossed by the care of his invalid wife and the sports of the 
place. he was in reality at Hyéres for some other purpose. He 
had a habit of absenting himself sometimes for the whole day, of 
taking long walks into the country and returning with a moody. 
downcast expression. He was persona grata amongst the younger 
guests, but he took little pains to ingratiate himself with anyone. 
And just as Mr. Cray watched him, so he seemed at times to be 
watching Mr. Cray. But for that wan figure, which only the sun- 
light seemed to keep alive, there were times when Mr. Cray re- 
gretted that he had not obeyed his first instinct and sent a wire 
to Scotland Yard. 

“What's your husband got on his mind?” 
ne morning of Mrs. Hartopp. 

She turned her great sunken eves toward him 

‘He is worried about financial matters,” she told him solemnly. 

“Hm! I should have thought he'd been set up for a bit,” Mr. 
Cray observed 

She shook her head slowly 

He has some securities.” she explained naively, “but it is too 
early to realize upon them vet. You wouldn't care, I suppose, to 
make an advance upon them?” 

‘God bless my soul, no!” Mr. Cray declared, a little pettishly. 
“I'm trafficking with my conscience some if I keep my mouth shut, 
try to rope me in as a partner.” 


he inquired, frankly, 


but you mustn't 

‘You look at these things so unreasonably.” she murmured. 
You have never lost anvthing worth speaking of through us.” 

“Personally, perhaps not.” Mr. Cray acknowledged, “but I have 
a conscience 

Then she suddenly saw a bent figure approaching 

You are a dear thing,” she said, “although sometimes you 
can be very hard. Please go now. Here comes Mr. Homor. He 
wants to speak to me about his wife 

His late wife.” Mr. Cray observed. raising his hat. 

That is a foolish term.” she answered reprovingly 

Mr. Cray glanced at the gaunt, bent figure approaching, noticed 
the eager gleam which shone for a moment in the lusterless eyes, 
and turned away. 


‘Hm!” ke muttered. “I suppose Mr. Homor can look after 
himself.” 

On the golf-links Mr. Cray found Hartopp practicing iron 
shots, and challenged him to a few holes. 

See here. Hartopp,” he said. as soon as they got started, “I 
kind of take an interest in you and your wife, although the 
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Lord knows why. I guess it’s because she seems sick. What’s the 
game with Mr. Homor?” 

Hartopp was a little irritable. 

“My dear friend,” he replied, “there is no game at all. Mr. 
Homor is interested in spiritualism and has just lost his wife. 
Mina is able to console him.” F 

“Anything doing in the way of séances?” 


AJOR HARTOPP sighed. 

“I believe that something of the sort has been ar- 
ranged for this evening,” he admitted. “There are two or three 
women in the hotel, and one other man, who belong to the cult.” 

“Are you going?” 

“IT am not,” was the firm reply. “I am very much opposed 
to the whole business. Besides, I don’t think Mina is strong 
enough.” 

“Why don’t you stop it, then?” 

Major Hartopp glanced at his companion almost contempt- 
uously. 

“If you know as little of Mina as that,” he said, “you’ve been 
wasting your time.” 

“I sometimes wonder,” Mr. Cray rejoined, “whether I know as 
much about either of you as any person with an ounce of common 
sense ought to.” 

Major Hartopp played a wonderful approach and watched his 
ball run to the hole. Then he turned toward his companion, the 
flicker of a smile upon his lips. 

“These flashes of superintelligence, Cray,” he declared, “con- 
vince me that you are really a great man. Do you realize that 
I am three up to bogey?” 

That afternoon there was only one topic of conversation in 
the lounge and on the terrace of the Golf Hotel. It had been 
privately announced that a small séance would take place after 
dinner in Mrs. Hartopp’s suite, to which various people who had 
professed themselves interested had been invited. Mrs. Hartopp 
herself was invisible, resting for the exertions of the evening. 
Major Hartopp, when spoken to upon the subject, was abrupt and 
almost rude. It was at this period of his stay at the Golf Hotel 
that Mr. Cray first came into contact with Mr. George Pomfret, 
a middle-aged quiet-looking man of studious habits and a marked 
propensity for solitude. He paused before the former’s chair 
on the terrace. 

“Are you helping your friends this evening, sir?” he inquired. 

Mr. Cray was in rather a bad temper, and the question annoyed 
him. 

“How in thunder should I be helping them?” he retorted. “I 
don't take any stock in spiritualism, and the Hartopps are only 
hotel acquaintances of mine.” 

“Is that all?” the other asked quietly. 

Mr. Cray felt the keen gray eyes upon his face and found 
himselt at a disadvantage. 

“I met them once in town,” he acknowledged. 

“Ah!” 

Mr. Pomfret passed on, stooping a little, as was his wont, 
leaning upon his stick, and with a general air of introspection 
which had been recognized as one of his chief characteristics. 
Mr. Cray smoked on for some time and then. strolled round the 
front to the side of the hotel. The suite allotted to the Hartopps 
was on the ground floor for the convenience of Mrs. Hartopp. 
Mr. Cray studied it thoughtfully. There were windows opening 
to the ground, in each of the bedrooms and the sitting-room, 
and on the other side of the bathroom was a small door, through 
which Mrs. Hartopp’s invalid chair generally issued. There were 
one or two ideas which occurred to him as he stood there in 
ruminative frame of mind. 

“Maybe,” he decided, “I'll see something of that séance.” 


R. CRAY challenged his acquaintance Major Hartopp 

to a game of billiards that evening after dinner. The 
latter, after one game, in which he gave his opponent a hundred 
and twenty-five out of two hundred and fifty and beat him b 
sixty, put up his cue and declined to play any more. 

“IT am going to bed,” he said shortly. 

Mr. Cray glanced at the clock. 

“Wont you find the séance a little disturbing?” he 
“Besides, the only pleasant thing about these shows is that the 
are silent. Spooks don’t seem to care about a noise.” 

The two men parted. Mr. Cray also went to his room, 
he emerged a few minutes later by the back entrance and fou 
his way into the grounds. The night was dark, and a slig 
mistral was blowing from the hills. He made his way silen 
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round until he reached the walk in front of the Hartopp’s suite. 
Here he made a careful examination of his surroundings. So far 
as it was possible to tell, he was the only person who was seeking 
this illicit means of obtaining information as to the séance. From 
the chinks in the gayly lighted windows of the main building of 
the hotel came the sound of the orchestra playing dance-music in 
the lounge. Every now and then he could even distinguish 
fragments of conversation from the numerous _bridge-parties. 
Inside the room, through the inch or two of gaping*blind which 
was his only means of observation, everything at first seemed 
shielded by a wall of deep black. 

Presently, however, one by one the white faces of those who 
sat around the table, blurred and imperceptible in detail, still 
became faintly recognizable. Every now and then there was a low 
murmuring, which he had learned to tabulate in his mind as the 
spirit voice of the medium. Everyone seemed deeply stirred, 
tragically interested. He heard Homor’s raucous, trembling voice. 

“If I am to have comfort, I must see her. . Let me see 
her for one moment.” 

Again there came Mrs. Hartopp’s voice, faint and weary, yet 
always with its suggestive, unearthly note. 

“T will try. Look away from me, everyone, while I try.” 







“Why Mr. Cray!" she exclaimed. 
‘How delightful!” 
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It was at this point that Mr. Cray became vastly interested. 
From the direction of the voice. he gathered that Mrs. Hartopp 
had been lying upon a couch drawn up close to a screen. With- 
out being able to trace any movement, the white blur of her 
face seemed to disappear An intense silence followed. The 


window of the bedroom on the other side of the door was softly 
pushed open Almost immediately the door itself opened several 
inches. Mr. Cray in those moments forgot his wariness. Through 
the window stepped an indistinguishable form bearing a bundle on 
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its arm. Through the door came a shadowy figure. And just 
then, on the top of his head, Mr. Cray received a soft, resonant 
crack. .... It was considerably later when he found himself 
lying on the gravel terrace, looking up at the stars. 

Very slowly he scrambled to his feetr His head was still 
aching and was remarkably sore. From the sitting-room window, 
a few yards away, lights were now burning, although most of the 
lights in the hotel had been extinguished. He struck a match and 
looked at his watch. It was eleven o’clock, which meant that he 
had been lying there for nearly an hour. He staggered to his 
feet, shook the dust from his clothes, reéntered the hotel by the 
back way and made his way to his room. vi 

It was a very grim Mr. Cray, however, who strolled out on the 
terrace the following morning and made his way with a certain 
ominous deliberation to the little sunny corner where Mrs. Hartopp 
usually held her court. The corner was more crowded than 
usual, but the lady herself was absent. Mr. Homor was sitting 
there, however, surrounded by a little bevy of women. Mr. 
Homor, without a doubt, was a very changed man. On the 
outskirts of the little gathering the newcomer paused to regard 
him with wonder. The hopeless, almost pathetic misery of his 
face was gone. That wistful fear of impending death, which was 
always with him, had also passed. He was like a man who on the 
threshold of the grave had found new hope. He sat there in the 
sunshine with a serene smile upon his lips. 

‘“Where’s the lady this morning?” Mr. Cray asked. 

“She is utterly exhausted with the efforts of last night,” one 
of the wemen told him. “It is very doubtful whether she will 
be up today at all.” 

“What sort of a show did you have?” Mr 
Cray proceeded curiously. 

“Tt was wonderful,” the woman murmured. 

“Marvelous!” another echoed. 

“Tt was without doubt one of the most amazing 
demonstrations I have ever seen,” a man de- 
clared. 

Mr. Cray opened his lips to speak, and at that 


moment Mr. Homor leaned a little forward in 
his chair. He looked straight across at Mr. 
Cray. 


“It was more than anything which has been 
said,” he declared. “It was just a miracle. Mr 
Cray, I saw my wife—my dear wife whom I 
lost many months ago.” 

Mr. Cray held his peace for a moment. 
he ventured a single question. 

“Are you quite sure of that, Mr. Homor?” he 
asked. 

“I am absolutely and entirely sure of it,” 
was the confident answer. “She came to me out 
of the shadows of that room, dressed as I remem- 
ber her best, her hair, her little articles of 
jewelry, the light in her kind eyes—they were all 
there. It was unmistakable, and though it 
sounded a long way off, I heard her voice.” 

“Do you carry any picture of her with you?” 
Mr. Cray inquired. 

“There is a picture of her in my room,” 
Mr. Homor replied, “but no one has ever seen it 

You are perhaps one of those,” he went on, 
“who find it hard to believe. Heaven 
knows I found it hard enough until last 
night! For months I have been carrying 
with me always the loneliness which is 
almost worse than death, and the fear of 
things to come which grows with those who 
have only a short time to live. And now 

look at me! I am a new man. I am 
content to live or to die. There is no fear 

eft in me.” 

Mr. Cray stood for a moment gazing at 
that thin streak of the Mediterranean shin- 

4 ing below. ~All thoughts of exposing the 

trick which he felt sure he had seen, passed 

away. He said nothing of his own accident; nor did he hint at 
his own convictions. He nodded his head reverently. 

“Mr. Homor, I congratulate you,” he said, as he moved on 
“Yours was a wonderful experience. It should be helpful to 
many others.” 

“I mean to make it so,’ 


Then 


’ was the enthusiastic reply. 


On his mechanical way down to the (Continued on page 143 
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The story so far: 


ORCAS REMALIE found herself, by the terms of 

her wealthy father’s will, placed at his death under 

the guardianship of her uncle John Remalie, a 
New England lumber king who for twenty-five years had lived 
in a big, grim stone house with only his housekeeper Miss Labo 
for company; and in all those twenty-five years—since Remalie 
had suddenly broken off his engagement to marry a young woman 
»f the neighborhood, and had moved into the house he had built 
for her—they had never exchanged a word. 

Dorcas had no choice but to submit to existence in this dreary 
household for the time. The dullness was occasionally relieved 
by an encounter with a quaint character named Orrin Lakin, or 
with an attractive but apparently unemployed young lumberjack 
called Jevons, who distinguished himself by defeating Remalie’s 
straw-boss Sloane in a fight—Sloane, whom Miss Labo invited to 
the house and introduced to Dorcas. The friendship of the 
village librarian, Letty Piggott, was also a solace. 

And then Dorcas learned the secret of that strange grim 
house—overheard Miss Labo talking with a young man while 
Remalie was absent. John Remalie, it seemed, had carried on 
an “affair” with Miss Labo in his youth, although he was engaged 
to another young woman. When he learned from Miss Labo 
that there was to be a child, he insisted that it be put out of 
the way. Miss Labo pretended to agree and told Remalie the 
child had been murdered. while she had it cared for secretly. 
\s the price of silence, she had compelled him to break off his 
‘ngagement and support her. . . The young man to whom 
Miss Labo was talking was, she told him, the child—her son 
Later Dorcas heard Miss Labo’s visitor leaving and looked out 
the window, to recognize—Jevons! 

Jevons now appeared as a rival to Remalie—bought a tract 
f timber, set up a sawmill and brought in workmen who had 
served with him as foresters in France. And now Remalie re- 
‘ived another blow: in a moment ‘of anger Dorcas told him 
what she had overheard—that his son still lived, that he was 
none ‘other, she added, than the hated rival lumber operator 
Jevons. _ 

Remalie now began to plan to meet this new situation. He 
hated Jevons, his son or not. And he told Dorcas in Miss Labo’s 
presence that he had changed his will, cutting her off entirely if 
she married anyone possessing a drop of Remalie blood. 


At this Miss Labo, too, changed her plans: her son would not 

profit by marriage with Do-cas—indeed Dorcas stood in their 

way. So Miss Labo began a series of strange experiments with 

certain herbs and berries she found in the woods. Later she fed 

something to a little bear-cub which Jevons had given Dorcas. 
Next morning Dorcas found the cub dead. 


CHAPTER NII 


HAKEN by dark emotions. Dorcas knelt beside her 

dead pet. Her first reaction was not of grief but of 
terror. .... Presently there intervened a childish sense of 
responsibility and apprehension. It was very childish, very young 
and illogical. How would she account to Jevons for this? 

Then came anger, outrage. She had no shadow of doubt who 
was guilty. Miss Labo had killed William. She knew it as cer- 
tainly as if she had seen the poison administered; and burning 
with a sudden anger, she arose and went to find the woman. 

Miss Labo was stirring something in a dish as Dorcas entered 
the kitchen, but paused as Dorcas stopped in the doorway con- 
fronting her. The woman’s queer eyes were expressionless as 
they fixed themselves on the girl’s face. 

“You killed my cub,” said Dorcas. 

The woman made no reply, but stared into Dorcas’ eyes. 

“You are a cruel, malicious, heartless woman,” Dorcas said 
passionately. ‘What did that poor little creature ever do to 
you that you should sneak out at night and put poison in his 
food? It’s shameful. You shall be punished for it.... . It’s 
like you—it’s just like you.” 

Miss Labo continued to stare at her with a sort of woodenness, 
yet with a disturbing intentness. Malevolence glowed in her 
eyes, but was not reflected upon her expressionless face. 

“T shall tell my uncle. I'll make him discharge you. I sha’n’t 
live in the same house with a vicious, spiteful, underhanded woman 
like you. You're no better than a murderer. You ought to be 
put in prison. . . My uncle shall send you away.” 

Miss Labo’s straight, thin lips opened the merest crack. “Tell- 
him. .... Try it,” she said. 

“Oh, I know you think he’s afraid of you.” said Dorcas, for- 
getting caution in her sense of outrage. “I know you think he 
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daren’t throw you 
out.....I1I know 
more about you than 
you think, I know—” 
She caught her 
breath in sudden 
fright, realizing what 
she had been about 
to disclose, and stood 
stricken pallid and 
trembling. Miss Labo 
laid down her spoon 
with a queer, stiff 
movement and got to 
her feet. She took 
two steps toward 
Dorcas and seized the 
girl by her elbows 
with bony fingers of 
a strength which 
pressed into her soft 
flesh and left marks 
which would remain 
for days. 
“What do 
~know?” the woman 
whispered. ‘‘Say, 
what do you know?” 
She shook Dorcas as 


you 


if she were a child. 
The woman's eyes 
were not dead now, 


unless somber fire is 
dead. They glowed 
sinisterly. “What do 
you mean? Say it 
out.” 

Dorcas struggled 
to free herself, suf- 
fering more from the 
ferocious boring of 
those eyes into her 
own than from the 
physical pain of the 
pressure of Miss 
Labo’s bony fingers 

“I—JI—oh, I don't 
know anything,” she 
said affrightedly I 
didn’t mean anything 
by that.” 

“Vou — lie sa 
Miss Labo. 

She held Dorcas an instant longer, then pushed her away, and 
after regarding her for another moment with that strange, ex- 
turned back to her stirring as if nothing had 

Dorcas ran from the kitchen and from the 


pressionless stare 
interrupted her 
house 

Her thoughts were incoherent: indeed. the five that 
intervened between her flight from the kitchen and her arrival at 
be subtracted from her conscious 
a period of troubled 


minutes 
the steps of the library might 
life. They 
unreality 


existed only as a nightmare 


She had come involuntarily, instinctively, a woman with a 
vexed soul seeking the solace of a triendly woman’s presence 
She sought Letty Piggott, driven by a subconscious urge. It was 


relation to a sob that she saw Letty 





with a sigh that bore close 

seated primly behind her desk—Letty, so clean, so kindly, so stiffly 
friendly, so pedantically afiectionate. But even in that moment 
of stress Dorcas was aware of a ffer atmosphere in the 
library, of a difference in Letty herself. On the desk was a great 
bouquet of old-fashioned garden flowers whose fragrance reached 
to the farthest corners of the roon Letty herself was dressed as 
for Sabbath-morning church-gving, ve t precisely as for Divine 
worship, for re was a gala note in Lettv’s attire never before 


perceived there by Dorcas’ eves 


In the graying hair of th ¢ ral was an ancient tor- 
toise-shell comb, brought back from distant parts by some sea 
faring relative, one of the ships company of a far-vovaging whaler 
or spotless clipper ship of the splendid maritime days now 


forever from our northeastern coasts. The lavender 


vanished 








Miss Labo was stirring something in a dish, but paused as Dorcas stopped 
in the doorway confronting her. ‘‘You killed my cub,” said Dorcas. 
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poplin reserved for 
high occasions was 
the dress Letty wore 
but today its severely 
modest collar of 
ruching was replaced 
by a wonderful affair 
of antique,  ivory- 
tinted lace, beautiful 
and priceless, derived 
from some well- 
remembered _ances- 
tress of colonial days 
Over the back of her 
chair was spread a 
gorgeous. shawl, _it- 
self a trophy of the 
adventurous days of 
merchantmen return- 
ing from the Indies 
with rich cargoes of 
pepper and spices and 
tea for the good 
wives of America. 
But it was Letty’s 
face which marked 
the day as extraor- 
dinary. It was 
younger, slightly 
‘flushed, as with some 


confusing emotion 
held under strict re- 
straint. 


“Why, Letty!” ex- 
claimed Dorcas, sur- 
prised out of her own 
distress. 

“Good morning, 
dear,” returned Miss 
Piggott in her prim 


way. 
“You're lovely 
declared Dorcas 


“Are you going awa) 
or is there a party? 


“My dear,” said 
Letty, drawing her 
brows together and 


pursing her lips, “this 
is the twentieth of 
the month.” She 
spoke of the date as 
if it marked 
universally venerated event—with an almost dazed astonishment 
at Dorcas’ failure to identify it and to associate her gala costume 
with the moment. 

“The twentieth? I don’t understand.” 

Miss Piggott stared at her. “The twentieth,” she repeated a 
trifle sharply. It was as if she were jealous of the eminence of 
the day and resented any slight put upon it by impossible 
ignorance of its significance. 

“I’m afraid you'll think 1 
“but really I don’t know what the twentieth is. 


some 


ne terribly ignorant,” said Dorcas 
Is it a local holi- 


day?” 

Letty frowned Then, 
gently a sort of tolerant, forgiving smile such as one might | 
stow upon a tiny offending child.. “I was forgetting,” she said 
Of course you could not know.” 


as suddenly, she unbent and smile 


e- 


“vou are a stranger here 

“Tell me, please,” said Letty. 

Miss Piggott flushed; she betrayed proper embarrassment 
Victorian confusion, dropping her gaze to the top of the de 
and she answered: “Mr. Fabius Ginger calls upon me today 

“But how should I know that?” asked Dorcas. 

“Everyone knows it,” said Letty gently, but not without prid 
‘He always calls upon the twentieth of this month. He has don 
Todav.- if he comes, and I feel certa 


We shall 


rT 


so twentv-one times 
he will do so—it will be the twenty-second time. 
driving this evening.” 

‘Honestly ? Is he 

‘Mr. Ginger,” said Letty in the same gentle voice, “is a sui 


for my hand. It is generally known hereabouts.” 
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“How lovely! Are you going to marry him, Letty? Is it a 
real romance?” 

“It is a romance, undoubtedly,” said Letty, “but not one with a 
happy ending. Today I shall be compelled to refuse Mr. Ginger 
for the twenty-second time. That is quite generally known,” she 
said again with an air of just pride. 

“Does Mr. Ginger know you will refuse him again?” 

“T believe,” she said with a quaint air of reserve, “that he still 
cherishes hope.” 

“Don’t you love him, Letty?” 

At this immodest inquiry Letty flushed painfully and seemed 
inclined to resentment again. Her resentment was not because 
of any invasion of her private heart by the curiosity of an out- 
sider, but at the language in which the question was asked. How- 
ever, she decided to overlook the lapse because of the youth and 
unfortunate upbringing of the offender. 

“T think I may say it is generally understood that I reciprocate 
Mr. Ginger’s regard,” she said. 

“Then why don’t you marry him?” 

“There are insuperable barriers,” replied Letty. 

Dorcas’ curiosity itched painfully. 

“Wont you tell me about it?” she asked. 

“T cannot marry Mr. Ginger for two reasons,” explained Letty. 
“First, he does not live according to my standards—the high 
standards I have endeavored to impress upon two generations of 
the inhabitants of this county. He is not a lettered man, and it 
has been a profound grief to me that I have never been able to 
stimulate his mind to an appreciation of his defect. He does not,” 
she said, lowering her voice, “know the difference between Mr. 
Emerson and—and Mark Twain.” One gathered that Mr. Clemens 
was at aneopposite and undesirable pole from the Sage of Concord. 

“T know what is expected of me,” pursued Letty. “My own 
interests and standards are well known. It would be throwing 
away my life’s work to lower them now. If Mr. Ginger were a 
lawyer, a minister—or even a bookkeeper, it might be different. 
But he has nothing in common with the intellectual side of my 
career. °I have read him portions of my poem, but I could see in 
his eyes that it only confused him. ‘You can readily see how im- 
possible it would be for me to become the wife of such a man.” 

“But he is a good man, isn’t he? He would make you happy 
and take care of you.” 

“T regard Mr. Ginger as, otherwise, a man of exceptional char- 
acter. I could be very happy with him.” This so 
wistfully that almost a mist clouded Dorcas’ eyes. 

“However, aside from his shortcomings of the mind, 
there is another barrier, a—I may say a fatal short- 
coming on his part which I could never bring myself 
to condone. It—it is a habit. I have begged him to 
desist from it. On more than one occasion I have 
ordered, through advertisements, remedies guaran- 
teed to break his chains. But all have failed. He 
remains a victim to his appetite.” 

“Drink?” asked Dorcas in a whisper. 1% 
“Not drink,” said Letty. “I might abide drink. 
Numerous high gentlemen, indeed some of our finest 
minds, have been addicted to liquor. But none, so 
far as I am able to determine by research, have 
given themselves to the particular habit which is a 
blot upon Mr. Ginger’s manhood.” 

“Not drugs?” said Dorcas. 

“Nor drugs,” said Letty with the air of 
one who has in mind some sordid craving 
more reprehensible than that for morphia. 

“What can it be?” said Dorcas. 

Letty bent forward over the desk, placed 
her delicate, thin hand, blue-veined, to her 
lips, and whispered almost inaudibly: “He 
chews tobacco!” 

“Can’t he—stop it?” asked Dorcas a 
trifle breathlessly but, let it be recorded 
to her credit, without a trace of mirth, 

“He has struggled with it—but it is 
stronger than he.” 

“Have I ever seen him? Tell me more 
about him.” 

Letty cleared her throat and shut her 
eves. One could see she was in the travail 
of composition. When she spoke, it was 
with a delicious air of precision—rather a 
recitation than a mere conversational re- 
joinder. 








“Mr. Ginger,” she said, “is the youngest of three brothers, 
named respectively Hannibal, Hasdrubal and Fabius. I have 
found some solace in the fact that this selection of names demon 
strates a certain quality in one or both of their parents, or at 
least some acquaintance with the great names of antiquity. O 
the three, Fabius alone has shown any aptitude or desire fo 
marriage. The brothers live alone upon their timbered property 
near Checkerberry Rips. I understand their domestic economy is 
deplorable, though, of course, I have never entered their house. 
I am told their dishes go unwashed for considerable periods. Hanni- 
bal, the oldest, now in his eighty-first year, is the cook; Hasdrubal, 
the second brother, attends to the housework other than cookery. 
He is seventy-six. Fabius, being much the youngest, is compelled 
to attend to the rougher work out of doors—very justly. He has 
turned sixty. They are all very large men; and in times past, I 
am informed, were turbulent by nature. However, the passage of 
time has rendered them more gentle. I may say, without false 
price, that Fabius is a remarkably splendid specimen of manhood, 
despite the habit which threatens ultimately to undermine his 
constitution.” 

“T should love to see them all,” said Dorcas. 

“You would find,” said Miss Piggott, “three remarkable men.” 

























































































ORCAS had been carried out of herself for the time, but 
her difficulties flooded back upon her. “Oh, Letty,” she 
said. piteously, “I’m afraid.” 

“Of what, my dear?” 

“That Labo. woman.” 

Letty sat erect, and an expression of severity swept the gentle- 
ness from: her face. 

“You have something to tell me,” she said. 

“She poisoned William—my cub.” 

“Poison!” 

“She hates me. I don’t know why. She looks at me—and 
her eyes are terrible. Oh, I hate that house. I hate my uncle. 
I want to go away.” 

“John Remalie,” said Miss Piggott, “is a character I cannot 
admire. His house and his household are such as one would expect 
of him. Your uncle,” declared the little librarian with unwonted 
acerbity, “is a hypocrite. I despise hypocrites.” 

“My uncle is a bad man,” said Dorcas. 

“T make no doubt of it.” 

“He—keeps me here for the good of my soul, he says. He 
is making me over to suit him. He’s killing me; that’s what 
he’s doing—killing me.” 

“My dear! You are an heiress. Your fortune is at your uncle’s 
d'sposal. Has it occurred to you, perhaps, that his interest is in 
your inheritance rather than in your soul’s salvation?” Theré 
was a shrewdness in Miss Letty’s eyes that Dorcas had never seen 
there before. Somehow it comforted her, for it gave her greater 
faith in her friend’s capabilities for assistance. 

“Letty,” she said with sudden determination, “may I tell you 
something—a terrible secret? I’ve got to tell somebody. I—oh, 
I've got to have a friend who knows.” 

“You may tell me anything you think wise,” said Letty. 

“Years ago,” said Dorcas, “my uncle had a son.” 

“Dorcas Remalie!” 

“Miss Labo was his mother—” 

“It was that broke off your uncle’s marriage?” 
Dorcas nodded. “Until I came, Uncle thought hime 
self a murderer. He thought Miss Labo had made 
way with the baby by his 
orders.” 

“Child, what are you saying? 
Do you know this?” 

“IT know it. Miss Labo has 
held it over his head all this 
time. But that son is alive. 
He is plotting with his mother 
to get my uncle’s money. She 
doesn’t know my uncle knows 
it—but he does. I told him.” 

“Heavens above!” exclaimed 
Letty breathlessly. “Who is 
the son?” 

“Jevons,” said Dorcas. 

Letty closed her eyes an 
leaned back in her chair. Dor 
Fiemalio lacned. “Ses tien,” cas could not determine if she 
fie. licneil’ Wie: sciceenin: “nobiaes were overcome by astonish 
“One meal of these, and—” ment or delight. Such a piece 
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of news! And all her own! Dorcas was beginning to know the 
peopie so that she could appreciate the value of such a wonderful 
disclosure, the possession of such a morsel of information. Letty 
breathed a sigh. 

“Child,” she said, “you must never breathe this. I know your 
uncle better than you. He is a man who would stop at nothing 
to protect his hypocrisy. And that woman! With her silent, 
secretive ways! I have long believed her insane. I—I wish I 
dared consult Fabius about this.” 

“About what?” exploded a tremendous voice. 


” 


“About what? 


ORCAS turned. In the doorway, stooping to admit his 
height, stood the biggest man she had ever seen. He 
was not merely tall; he was huge. His head was the head of a 
kindly giant out of a fairy-tale; his shoulders were of an un- 
believable width; his hands, reddened and rough and hairy, might, 
each one, have covered a dinner-plate. 
“Oh!” said Miss Letty faintly. 
“Here I be,” said the giant. “Was you expectin’ me, Letty?” 
“T—I ventured to imagine you would come, Fabius.” 
“Uh-huh! I come. Git into these clothes. once a_ year. 
Wouldn't do it for anybody else. Who’s she?” -He pointed an 
enormous finger at Dorcas. 
“Miss Remalie,” said Letty self-consciously, “may 
Mr. Ginger—Mr. Fabius Ginger?” 
“Heard tell of you,” roared Fabius. “Ye don’t favor your uncle.” 
“No,” said Dorcas, “I don’t.” 
“Fust time,” said Fabius, “I ever call to mind seein’ a vi'let 
blossomin’ on the stem of a skunk-cabbage.” 
“Fabius!” expostulated Miss Piggott. 
“Now, Letty! I kind of figgered that’d please you. Kind of 
lit’rary, like. I read that book of poetry you give me, and it 
was cram-jam full of sayin’s sim’lar to that. I read that book 
careful. Calc’late I understand all about poetry now. Know how 
it’s done. All you got to do is call a thing somethin’ it haint, and 
twist the words around with the cart before the hoss so’s to make 
a puzzle of it, and jingle the last words. Got to be goin’ along, 
Letty: Jest dropped in to let you know I was in town.” 
“Fabius.” 
“Yes, ma’am.” 
“This child is in trouble, Fabius. 
capable than myself—” 
“Don’t say another word. 


I present 


She may need a friend more 


Jest let it stand at that. Trouble 
on account of John Remalie? Young woman, Letty’s bespoke 
my friendship fer you. You heard her, didn’t you? Wa-al, that 
settles it with me. Come hell or high-water, call on the Ginger 
brothers, and they'll wade through it to their chins and carry ye 
on their shoulders.” 

“He means it, Dorcas. When Fabius makes a promise like 
that, it’s not mere empty words.” 

“I’m sure of it,” said Dorcas. 

“Got te be moggin’. Lookin’ for that young Jevons. 
G’-by. Ye kin expect me at the reg’lar time, Letty.’ 

“He’s a darling,” said Dorcas when the giant had taken him- 
self away, “but you'd have to build a special house to keep 
him in.” 

“Ordinary furniture never would do,” said Letty. “I wonder 
what he wants with Mr. Jevons.”” She paused. “I—I am sorry 
to learn who Mr. Jevons is. I may say I had hopes of him.” 
She blushed a trifle. “My regard for him was 
dreamed that you and he—that—both being young, you know— 
and—” She sighed regretfully. “But of course that is impossible 
now.” 

“Nonsense,” 


Business. 


said Dorcas. 


CHAPTER XIV 


EVONS possessed the rare ability to laugh at himself. It 

is true he took himself most seriously, but even while he 
was at it, he was chuckling inwardly at how seriously he did take 
himself. Jevons was interesting to Jevons, and Jevons was always 
an amused spectator at Jevons’ doings. 

To the subjeciive him, spectator-Jevons was real. 
tive, active, laboring Jevons was a species of imaginary play-actor 
attached to him like a shadow, to amuse him. He- would sit back 
and watch himself and say: “Why does he get so excited about 
this? Isn’t it comical how this situation worries him?” In his 
darkest moments there was an undercurrent of laughter, as if he 
were saying: “This life is all nonsense. Just have a look at 
Anybody would think, to watch 


The objec- 


what is upsetting this fellow! 


high. I had 


Conflict 


him, that it really was important what happened to him.” It 
was very much as if Jevons awake sat beside the bed of Jevons 
asleep, watching his own dreams with a knowledge that they were 
nothing but dreams. : 

He was an enthusiast who could never become a fanatic. 

On the whole this made for efficiency; for while he could foresee 
difficulties and disasters, they did not overawe him. There was 
nothing overwhelming about failure or defeat. 

“Suppose,” he said in his thoughts, “John Remalie does hang 
my drive; suppose this project of mine breaks me—what of it? 
I'll still be here, and the world will still be here for me to live in. 
Nobody can take away from me anything I can’t get along with- 
out. 

Jevons was equally incapable of understanding the man who 
could be driven to self-destruction by financial difficulties, and the 
man who could regard the preservation of a mastered fortune as 
the supremely important business of life. There was something 
almost primitive in his conception of life, primitive and joyously 
boyish; but the names of certain ancient philosophers have per- 
sisted through the centuries because they arrived at conclusions 
not dissimilar to his own. 

Also it must be taken into consideration that Jevons had never 
wanted anything he could not get along without. No desire of 
his had been clothed in the garments of necessity. He had known 
no unquenchable craving for a possession, an achievement or a 
woman. 

He had been successful; otherwise a man of his years would 
not have been buying and equipping sawmills and investing in the 
timber necessary to operate. He had been successful because of 
an intimacy with the woods, a sort of blood-relationship with 
timber—and because he dared venture everything ‘where a man 
whose eye was beclouded by the fear of disaster would hold back. 


N November, almost exactly a year from his first 

appearance in the village, Jevons’ mill turned over for the 
first time. Another fortnight, and it would be ready for the logs 
which the bull-chain would drag up to the saw from the hot pond. 
It was a sawmill! He delighted in it, rejoiced in the efficient new 
machinery, the economical re-saws, the labor-saving conveyor sys- 
tems, the clean, sure promise of the ably conceived millwrighting. 
Nothing remained now but to get the logs from Checkerberry and 
Black Brook. 

But Checkerberry and Black Brook were thirty miles away. 
Much river with falls and rapids and rips lay between—also John 
Remalie lay between. Jevons did not forget that for an instant. 
He did not forget that he would have to work his logs across 
Big Sluice Lake, which John Remalie had regarded as his own 
private body of water, set aside by the Almighty for his own 
exclusive uses, for a generation; nor did he fail to take into 
account that his drive must come down a river improved by John 
Remalie under charter from the State, to a sorting gap whose 
boom-logs had been placed in position by John Remalie. 

Jevons knew the law of the rivers as well as any; he knew what 
reasonable toll Remalie could charge for the use of his improve- 
ments; he knew the law gave him equal rights to the water and 
assurances that there would be water to float his drive. It was 
elementary to him, as to any river driver, that the last drive in 
the river controlled the flow of the water, thus insuring a. depth 
and volume to carry it to its destination. But he knew also that 
John Remalie in prayer-meeting hypocritically upholding the law 
and the prophets, and John Remalie on the drive, in the wet depths 
of the spring forest, were two different individuals, altogether. 
The law was on the statute-books, but Remalie would be on the 
river. Jevons was pleasantly stimulated by the prospect. 

It had not been his intention to operate the mill until spring, 
but impish humor more than expedience had urged him to change 
his mind. Always Remalie had been in the habit of buying odd 
lots of timber from farmers or small jobbers, to be delivered at 
the mill by sleigh as soon as snow covered the road. In this way 
he had picked up yearly a scant run of logs for the winter. Jevons 
had interfered with this. By dint of energy and by the persuasive- 
ness of his personality, he had contracted for a matter of half a 
million feet of spruce and pine from sources depended upon by 
Remalie—and Remalie’s winter run would be scant indeed. 

Three camps had been erected and equipped; roads had been 
swamped out, and log-yards. In the woods Jevons was as ready 
as at the mill. His crews were full, full of men from Oregon, 
from Michigan, from Georgia—all men who had served with him 
in that isolated camp near Dijon, or friends of those men attracted 
to Jevons’ pay-roll by stories of the man they were to work for 

It had been commonly supposed by (Continued on page 100) 
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Sloane doubled his fists. “I got my orders to lay off you in town,” he said savagely, ‘“‘but 
they don't hold in the woods. You got somethin’ comin’ to you, and this doubles it.” 











HE VANISHING 


By MRS. WILSON 
WOODROW 


ALLACE RAMSEY frown- 
ingly studied the ceremonial 
phrases of an engraved card 

which had just been delivered at his door: 

“Mr. Heywood Achison' requests the 
pleasure of the company of Mr. Wallace 
Ramsey on Tuesday evening, January eight- 
eenth, at nine o'clock. Music.” 

Most people in New York 
would have hailed the receipt 
of that invitation with dis- 
tinct gratification; but in 
Ramsey’s mind it aroused 
only a puzzled con- 
jecture and more 
than a little sus- 
picion. He knew 
his Achison, and 
was therefore 
certain that some 
definite, yes, and 
dark motive had 
prompted this 
graceful, beckoning 
gesture across the 
gulf which sep- 
arated them. 

It appeared to 
him as fantastically 
improbable a_ cir 
cumstance as Napo- 
leon’s inviting the 
Duke of Wellington to a féte on the 
eve of Waterloo, or Clemenceau and 
the Kaiser lunching together the day 
before the last great German drive. 

Something else struck him as odd 
he invitations, as all the world knew 
had been out several days. This was not an_ ordinary 
party, but a musical event, the first of two evenings which 
Achison was giving to signalize the initial appearance in this 
country of the great Norwegian violinist Erland. Consequently, 
Achison must have been besieged with requests for cards: and 
yet he, Ramsey, the most unlikely person in the world to be so 
favored, was included among the guests for the premiére 

There was obviously no mistake about it. His name was filled 
in upon the card in Achison’s own bold, flowing hand. Ramsey 
discerned, however, beneath the polite formality of his invitation 
a challenge. It was Achison’s silken way of daring him to be 
present; and Ramsey was temperamentally incapable of not taking 
him up. So with tightened lips he wrote his acceptance, wonder 
ing the while what new move Achison was planning in the battle 


of wits that went on between them 

These were not medieval times, he told himself: there was no 
question of poisoned fruit or the deadly draught at the banquet 
Customs change with costumes, and such methods do not accord 
with 1921 evening-clothes But the heart of man remains un- 
changed. He never doubted Achison’s purpose effectually to silence 
the adversary who like a hound of Destiny was forever snapping at 


his heels; and on his own part, Ramsey’s determination to strip 
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“Pardon me, Herr Erland.” 

Rose laid a detaining hand 

upon the case. “This in- 

strument has been left in 

my charge. I cannot allow 

you to take it from the 
ouse.”” 


the other of his various masquerades and show him to the w 
as an astute and accomplished crook was as sternly inexorab! 
Moreover the deadlock situation between these two had recen 
become complicated by the infusion of a new element—new 
vet the same old one which from the beginning of time has ser 
to arouse fresh antagonisms and stir ancient enmities to fever h« 


-a woman 

Rose Edgewater had drifted into the lives of Achison a 
Ramsey as lightly as thistledown, and had established hers 
with a permanence not usually associated with anything so eth 
real. Achison posed as a sort of guardian to her. The inva 
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aunt with whom she lived was a client of his, and at a time when 
their fortunes were at an extremely low ebb, he had come to the 
rescue and by his legal ingenuity had recovered for them a sum 
of money which enabled them to live in comfort. He had also 
been the first to recognize the girl’s unusual musical gifts; she 
was a violinist, and he had given her invaluable advice and had 
aided her in securing the best instruction. 

Ramsey, on his side, adopted no pose. He had fallen deeply in 
love with Rose Edgewater, and he made no secret of it. 

[hus the affair stood on the night of Achison’s party. Ramsey's 
expression was half ironical and half wary as he passed through 


several rooms, where every piece of furniture, every picture 
or vase was a museum treasure, and where little groups of people 
stood about examining, exclaiming, admiring. 

Achison was receiving in the ballroom, which had been trans- 
formed for the occasion into a concert-hall. There were rows 
and rows of chairs which were being rapidly filled with what one 
of the high-brow ladies present described as the “cognoscenti.” 

The cognoscenti, Ramsey soon saw, were in the mass somewhat 
drab and austere, and their claims to distinction did not include 
those of either physical beauty or smart apparel. 

In contrast, Achison, standing just inside the wide entrance, 
with his broad, handsome face and the sweep of gray hair across 
his brow, his attire absolutely correct to the last detail, satisfied 
all the requirements of a celebrity. He was the famous lawyer, 
the patron of the arts, the fastidious bon-vivant, all merged for 
the moment into the gracious and graceful host extending a 
delightful welcome to his guests. 

Behind him, at the end of the room, a platform had been 
erected. It was covered with a Persian rug, and had nothing 

else on it but a tall, mahogany cabinet for sheet-music. 
In front of the platform and a few feet away from it 
was a concert piano at which an accompanist was 
already sitting. 

As Ramsey paused to take the hand which Achison 
held out to him and murmured a word or two of con- 
ventional greeting, a musical critic who stood near 

called out to him. 

“Hello, Ramsey! 
I'll bet you’re going 
to ask Achison if 
he can put you on to 
the trail of that 
Strad’ you’re 
hunting for.” He 
chuckled, as if at a 
good joke. “Save 
your breath, my 
boy. Our friend 
here was naturally 
one of the first per- 
sons I went to in 
your behalf; and 
like all the rest, he 
says there’s practi- 
cally no such thing 
out of close captiv- 
ity.” 

Of all Achison’s 
various smiles, the 
one Ramsey hated 
most began now 
with a superior, pat- 
ronizing gleam in 
the eyes and spread 
to the wide, orator- 
ical mouth, con- 
tempt barely sup- 
pressed. 

“Fascinating pur- 
suit, gathering rare 
musical _instru- 
ments,” he commented blandly. “Are you col- 
ecting generally, Ramsey, or do you specialize 
only in violins?” 

There was a faint emphasis on the question, a 
mocking inflection which made Ramsey aware 
that the lawyer had no illusions as to the purpose of his quest, 
but was satisfied that the violin was sought as a present for Rose 
Edgewater. 

“Oh, he’s modest. Just a single Strad’ is all he’s set his heart 
on.” The critic was still chuckling, unstabbed by the icy dagger 
of Ramsey’s glance. “Any little thing like the roc’s egg or the 
fountain of eternal youth doesn’t interest him at all—does it, 
old dear?” 

Ramsey didn't 
with a muttered: 

What had ever led him to consult that fool, anyhow—a fellow 
who had no more sense than to go blatting to Achison, the last 
person in the world he would have know of his intention? 

Still scowling, he made his way down through the chairs, looking 
right and left for Rose. And his face quickly cleared, for almost 
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trouble to answer, but turned sharply away, 
“Silly ass!” 
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The Vanishing Violin 
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whenever his name is men- 
tioned. Why?” She looked 
at him reproachfully. “He 
is so wonderful. He has been 
like a fairy godfather to me 

“I fully agree with you, 
said Ramsey. “He is a very 
remarkable person. Perhaps 
I am jealous of him.” 

The color flamed more 
brightly in her cheeks, and 
she moved her hands rest 
lessly; but she held to the 
subject she had started. 

“Yes: you admit his gifts 
but you don’t like him. He 
is your Doctor Feil. Well 
I suppose one can help 
those antipathies. But in this 
case you wrong him; I did 
not ask him to invite you 
I will tell you exactly how 
it came about. 

“The other day I happened 
to run into him just coming 
out of Egyptian Hall, tha 
place on Sixth Avenue, y 
know, where they exhibit the 
latest devices for magician 
and sleight-of-hand perforn 
ers; and knowing that he w 
arranging the program { 
this evening, I asked him 
he was engaging a prestidi 
tator or something of 
sort. 

“He said no, that he ofi 
dropped in there when he had 
a spare hour, because he | 
started out in life himsel! 

a juggler and had never 
his interest in that sort 
thing.” ° 

Ramsey nodded a 
escently; there was 
about Achison’s career or 
tivities with which he was 
not conversant. 

“Well, we walked along a 
block or so together,” she 
continued. “He kept laugh- 
ing at my suggestion i 
vaudeville attraction in con- 
nection with a great musician 
like Erland; I hardly er 
saw him in such high g 
humor. ‘Next thing you'll be 
proposing that I hire a tr 
of trained monkeys,’ he said 

“Then suddenly and 
out any prompting on my 











“I realize, you see, that | am growing old. Oh, well, there are 
| may even turn to religion! ° 


still music and books and pictures 
at once he saw her Who could miss her indeed ? She was 
like a rare and fragile vase surrounded by earthenware—a star ol 
youth and loveliness, he thought, with an unwonted flight of 
among all these serious thinkers 


fancy 

There was a vacant chair beside hers, and he made haste t 
taxe it, asking perfunctorily if it belonged to anyone 

It’s Mr. Achison’s,” she said, “but he wont want it unti 
everyone has arrived 

“I’m praying they'll all be late, then. Tell me,”—he turned 
to her isn’t the fact that a rank outsider in music like myself 


has recei\ ed one 


The others, | know 
mine. I suppose if I had any decent pride I wouldn’t have come; 
but—I knew that you were to be here 

She flushed a little and quickly dropped her eyes. “There you 
go with that absurd idea that Mr. Achison doesn’t like you. I 


of these priceless invitations due entirely to you? 


were sent out nearly a week before I got 


part, he turned to me. ‘By 
the way,’ he said, ‘speaking 
of the affair for Tuesday 
night, do you think your friend Ramsey will be offended 
ceiving an eleventh-hour invitation? I had his name dow 
my original list, and I only discovered this morning that | 
oversight the card had not been sent.’ 

“There.” she concluded triumphantly, “you see how 
vour suspicions were!” 

Ramsey acknowledged his error with 
least. Of what use to tell her that his do 


proper humility 
wardly, at lot 
Achison and all his works went back a good deal farther than 
the present incident, and were founded on the rock of ma 
experiences and encounters? Her story seemed to remo 
suggestion of especial significance to the matter of his in on 
and still he found himself unable to shake off the premoniti rat 
there was danger in the air—indeed, his impulse to keep 
every moment he was in that house was strengthened rather (han 





diminished. 
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ip No justification for this feeling developed, however; so far as Then came the idea of a violin. It struck him as a particularly 
n- he was able to discern, the evening passed absolutely without happy thought. A violin was a comparatively. inconspicuous 
ed contretemps. The concert began and progressed brilliantly. A object, something that convention might easily overlook. And 
Te famous pianist played: a great soprano from the Metropolitan as a gift, it had a certain impersonal flavor; it might be regarded 
en sang; and then Erland drew an enchanted bow across his violin. more as a tribute to her musical genius than as something con- 
“a There were storms of applause to which the artist graciously ferred upon herself. There was also the chance of her not 
n” responded, and the insistent demands of the audience might dreaming how much money he had spent for it, and he could 
ry have continued all night if Achison had not gone forward laugh- drop a discreet word or two about picking it up for a song in 
ips ingly and interfered. He took Erland’s violin from him, closed case Achison chose to enlighten her. 
it in its case, which lay on the music cabinet, and then brought But when he came to inquire regarding violins, and to seek 
ore the Norwegian down to meet his enthusiastic admirers. for something he considered suitable for her, he found that in 
ind Supper was served presently; and while the guests were de- these dreams of his he had been counting his chickens before 
st- serting the concert-hall for the dining-room, Ramsey loitered just they were hatched. In spite of indefatigable searching, he had been 
the outside the entrance. hoping for another opportunity to speak unable even to get within sight of a Stradivarius, for that was 
with Rose. But when she came out, it was with Achison and the sort of instrument he had set his heart upon giving her. 
ow Erland at her side. That is, he had failed to get within sight of one until tonight; 
He As they passed —they were the last to leave the hall—Achi- and the sight, or rather the hearing of it, had more than ever 
fell, son was evidently reassuring the violinist against any apprehen- confirmed him in his choice. He wondered if Erland could possi- 
1elp sions in leaving his instrument behind. bly be tempted to part with— But no; that was out of the ques- 
this * “You may feel perfectly secure, Herr Erland. That man,”’— tion. The Norwegian’s own words to Achison had definitely 
did indicating a tall fellow in evening clothes——‘“has orders settled any idea of that sort. 
you not to quit the room, and he will see that no one He must simply keep on with his quest, 
how approaches near enough to lay a finger on it.” refusing to be dashed by the apparent hope- 
“Ah, you are most considerate,” Erland returned in lessness of it, for it was characteristic of 
2ned excellent English. “My violins, especially that one, are Ramsey, in spite of his easy, pliant manner, 
ning worth to me their weight in diamonds and rubies. They that he never let go of 
that are my interpreters.” any purpose to which 
you They moved on into the dining-room; and Ramsey, he had set himself until 
the watching, saw Rose seated between Erland and Achison. it was accomplished. ... . 
cians Small chance of any further word with her; so, since The realization in 
orm- he had no desire to sit below the salt himself and merely this case was far more 
> was see her monopolized by others, he slipped inconspicu- imminent than he could 
~ for ously away, still puzzling vainly over the reason for his possibly have imagined; 
im it invitation. for the very next morn- 
idigi- And yet, engrossing as was any question concerned ing, while he was still at 
- the with Achison to him, his thoughts tonight were more in- breakfast, there came a 
clined to dwell upon the entertainment he had just ring at his door, and 
often left than upon the giver of it or his subtleties. Ram- opening it himself, . he 
e had sey was no connoisseur of music; his tastes in that found standing at the 
e had direction did not range much higher than the ordinary threshold a small, dingy 
elf as whistled melody of the streets; but he could not be man with a bulky pack- 
r lost insensible to the audible magic which the age in his arms which he 
ort of cia aaa had drawn that evening from handled with great care. 
his Vion. 


“Mr. Ramsey?” the 





acaui- As the rich, resonant strains vibrated stranger asked with a 

little through the hall, he had seen Rose’s eyes strong foreign accent, 
or ac- fasten covetously upon the _ instrument and then as Wallace 
e was tucked under Erland’s chin. Ah, if he could nodded: “I hear that 

only secure a violin like you have look every- 
long a that for her! He could where for a fine violin. 
” she imagine what such a I,”—he flashed his teeth 
laugh- possession would mean in what was meant to 
1 of a to her with her musical be an ingratiating smile, 
‘n con- soul, how it would serve touched his chest with 
cesiciegh to incite and inspire her. his forefinger, and then 
ly ever Through the death of pointed dramatically to 
h good- an old aunt, Ramsey his parcel=‘‘I have 
ou'll be had recently come into a brought him to you.” 
, troupe considerable legacy, and “Come in.” Ramsey 
he said. his first impulse on hear- promptly threw open 
1d with- ing of it was to squan- inp the door and ushered the 
on my der the whole amount visitor into his study. “Now, let’s 
1e. ‘By recklessly on rare and see what you have.” 
speaking beautiful gifts for Rose. With immense importance the 
Tuesday But how could a man other laid his parcel on the table, and 
d at re- desperately in love with opening it, disclosed a metal-bound 
jown on a girl and vet not sure case ftom which he drew a dark old 
by some of her feeling for him, violin. 
; indulge in such expan- “It is a Stradivari.” he said with 
baseless sive gererosity? Con- real reverence in his voice, “Took. 
vention stood in the way. there is the label.” 

itv—out- He « bowing to the _Ramsey had so slight a knowledge 
oubts of decre s of that high and ot technicalities that he was scarcelv 
her than mighty goddess, present able to distinguish between an 
any past the |: of his heart : PP i esis wane ordinary fiddie and a good violin 
nove any with bales of flowers, tons of books, a desetiing: the com and yet as he bent over the instru- 
yvitation; JP Pyramids of candy. On_ special MH cert-hall for the ment the stranger had brought, he 
ition that occasions, Christmas or birthdays, he dining-room. felt the thrill we all experience when 
on guard might iter some rare lace, but nothing we gaze upon some masterpiece ol 
ther than lurther—not even the tiniest jewel. craftsmanship. It is incomparable 


Rose cared little for jewels, anyway. and therefore inimitable. 
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“Listen to the tone of it,” cried the other, who gave his name as 
Pardus; and catching up the bow, he played a few bars. As the 
rich notes vibrated through the room, Ramsey’s excitement in- 
creased. 

To conceal his eagerness he lighted a cigarette and pretended 
to examine the violin more critically. 

“I will have to know something more about this,” he said. 
“Why are you willing to sell? Also how did the violin come into 
your possession?” 

“It belonged to my father, God rest his soul!” Pardus made 
the sign of the cross. “In his youth he looked to have a career,” 
—drawing down his mouth and throwing out his hands with a 
fatalistic gesture—“but it was not to be. A noble lord in our 
country who was pleased with his playing and thought he would 
be a great artist gave him the violin, and my father treasured it 
ail his life as if it was of gold. He had much trouble in his 
life, his hopes were disappointed, drink ruined him; but he would 
never part with his Stradivari. 

“He tried to make a musician of me, but I had no gift and 
I had seen enough of that life. Not for me! I am a business man.” 

“But this drop in prices!” He shook his head plaintively, and 
deflated like a pricked balloon. “Would you believe me, Mister, 
I take a loss on my stock of over sixty percent; and my creditors, 
they got no mercy. Unless I sell the Stradivari, I go under.” 

“H’m!” Ramsey tried to appear indifferent. “How much do 
you want for it?” 

Pardus’ greedy, furtive eyes read his questioner in one swift 
glance, and then swept off toward the window. 

“Well, I'll tell you; for cash, I let it go for nothing.” He 
spread out his hands. “Absolutely nothing! I have no time to 
run here, there, and wait days, maybe months, until some rich 
man makes up his mind whether he wants it or not. Unless I 
got the money by tomorrow, my store will close. So I give you 
a grand bargain. It is a tragedy; but what can I do? Take the 
violin,” he thrust it into Ramsey’s hands, “for fifteen thousand, 
cash down.” 

Wallace gave an involuntary start. If this little wretch was 
speaking the truth and the instrument really was a genuine Stradi- 
varius, it was a bargain indeed. He was tempted to snap it up 
at once, but forced himself to temporize. 

“How did you know that I wanted a violin?” 

“A customer of mine, a young man who works for one of the 
big dealers, told me that you had been looking for one, and gave 
me your address. I suppose,”’—sighing heavily—‘‘he will want 
a commission out of me for doing it.” 

“No need to worry about that until the sale is settled,” ad- 
vised Ramsey. “Of course, before I say that I'll take it, I shall 
have to have its authenticity verified. I mean,’”—seeing that the 
other looked bewildered,—“I shall have to make certain that it is 
genuine, a real Stradivarius.” 

“Oh, sure,” agreed Pardus; then suddenly beaming, and show- 
ing the full double rows of his discolored teeth: “It is already 
sold, and my business is saved!” His swift exuberance was so 
great that Ramsey feared for a moment the fellow was going to 
embrace him, and quickly put the table between them. 

“There is a violinist here in the house,” he suggested, “whose 
judgment I am willing to trust. I shall want to consult him, 
and perhaps others. He will probably be at home now, and if you 
will bring the violin, we can go right up and see him.” 

Pardus hesitated. “I should not leave my store for so long: 
there is no one to wait on customers but the little boy. Why not 
leave the violin with you?” He shrugged his shoulders. “I am 
not afraid. Then when you have satisfied yourself that it is, as I 
say, a genuine Stradivari, you can bring the money down to my 

place. Here, I give you the address.” 

He drew a dirty card out of his pocket and handing it over. 
backed bobbing and grinning out of the room. 


EFT alone, Ramsey lost no time in placing his treasure- 
trove into its case, and hurrying with it to the apart- 
ment of the violinist two floors above. 

The latter, routed out of bed, was at first inclined to be 
skeptical, even facetious, when he learned the purpose of his 
neighbor's early call; but his manner abruptly changed at the first 
sight of the instrument itself. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. “It’s incredible; and yet, by 
Jove, it’s true!” 

He went over the violin carefully, scrutinizing every inch of it, 
his comments becoming more and more voluble and ecstatic. 

“The label, of course, might be a clever piece of forgery,” 
he muttered as he carried it over to the light. “But—look!” 


The Vanishing Violin 


The morning sun which was pouring through the windows 

brought out the mellow, fiery glow of that magical varnish whose 
composition is a lost secret. The musician pointed out, too, the 
peculiarities of shape, the marvelous, unduplicated Stradivarius 
bridge. ' 
* “There is no question about it,” he declared finally. “The gods 
have sent you a gift straight from heaven. If only such a chance 
had come to me! But then,’—coming down to earth,—‘where 
would I ever have laid my hands on fifteen thousand dollars.” 

“You are sure it is the real thing?” insisted Ramsey. 

“Positively. I have made a study of good violins, and I would 
stake my life on the genuineness of this one. See, here is a crest 
painted on it, probably that of some former owner. It would be 
interesting to follow up the old thing’s history.” 

So unqualified was the verdict that Ramsey felt it would be 
merely a waste of time to investigate farther; and consequently, 
after a visit to the bank, took a taxi to the address which Pardus 
had furnished him. 

The “store” proved to be a dank, black little hole on one of 
the sordid streets of the lower East Side, containing a rather scanty 
stock of foreign crockery, embroideries, tarnished metal ornaments 
and similar junk of various descriptions. 


ARDUS rushed out of the door to meet him, and greeted 

Ramsey as effusively as if he had been a long-lost brother. 

His grin widened to its utmost expansion when Ramsey told him 

he was ready to conclude the sale, and counted out the fresh, 
crackling bank-notes into his grimy, clutching fingers. 

But had Wallace been less absorbed, he could hardly have failed 
to notice a covert, satiric gleam which crept into the little man’s 
eyes when the transaction was closed. 

“You are one of the fortunate of the earth, Mr. Ramsey.’ 
There was a note of underlying mockery in his voice. “You are 
the owner of a Stradivari.” 

Ramsey, however, although he had paid for the violin, was 
very far from considering himself its real owner, and was con- 
sumed with an eager anxiety to deliver it to the person for whom 
it was intended. Heedless, therefore, of any change in Pardus 
manner, he dragged himself away from the shopkeeper’s con- 
gratulations, and stopping his taxi at the first public telephone- 
booth, called up Rose Edgewater. 

Adopting as casual a tone as he could manage, he asked her 
if she would be at home that afternoon; a glance at his watcl 
told him it was then almost one o'clock. Learning that she would 
be in, he then wondered if he would be overbold to ask to see 
her alone; there was a matter on which he particularly wanted 
her opinion. 

“I’m flattered,” she answered; “no one ever thinks my opinion 
worth having. You must tell me all about it over a cup of tea 
and I will see that everyone else is rigorously barred out.” 

A little before five he was at her door, the violin in a long box 
under his arm, and a moment later he was holding her hand. 

“It looks like a summer garden in here,” he said, glancing about 
at the quantity of flowers in the charming room. 

“Yes; Mr. Achison sent a whole conservatory here this morn- 
ing. My aunt says the apartment smells like a church on Easter 
Sunday. Still,”"—with a glance at the box which he had laid on 
the piano,—‘there is always room for more flowers.” 

“Oh, don’t try to put me at my ease,” he laughed, “with the 
idea that I am bringing coals to Newcastle. There are no flowers 
in that box.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Wait, and see,” he returned as he began to untie the strings 
“IT told you I wanted your opinion on something, didn’t I?” 

By this time her curiosity was aroused. “Your fingers are a! 
thumbs,” she said impatiently. “Here, let me open it?” 

He waved her away, prolonging his task for the delight vo! 
tantalizing her; but at last lifted off the lid of the box, and drew 
out the metal-bound case within. 

“Why, it is a violin!” she exclaimed; then leaping to a swift 
conclusion: “You have been learning to play, and never told 
me?” 

“Not I! I couldn't play a note, if my life depended on it: 
neither do I want to learn. It is enough, if you will let me listen 
to you now and then.” He held out the violin to her. “Try x 
wont you?” 

She took it up slowly, reverently, her fingers caressing it; she 
knew from the very thrum of the strings as she tuned it that this 
was no ordinary violin. Then as she began to play, a tremor ran 
over her whole body. She stopped, and looked at him with a 
lambent light in her eves. (Continued on page 135 
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The Story So Far: 


RS. ROANTREE’S willful and beautiful niece 

Clelia Blakeney had disappeared from her 

Adirondack country-place—clad, it would seem, 
ily in night-dress and slippers. 

For days they searched everywhere through a blinding snow- 
storm: Burnley the painter, Randel the sculptor, and Larrick, a 
voung Texan. One day Larrick and Nancy Fleet, who had stayed 
ith Mrs. Roantree, went out on snowshoes again to search the 
ike shore. They found the ice thick and windswept of snow, and 
Nancy went back for her skates. And then it was that Larrick 
und Clelia Blakeney—lying face upward, frozen fast in the ice, 
a gash on her forehead. 

That night it was Larrick who kept a strange death-watch: 
rough the window of the room where he sat could be seen on 
snowy, moonlit veranda the beautiful, dreadful statue of 
lia Blakeney, locked in the block of ice which had been cut 
m the lake and hauled thither by ox-sled..... 
Larrick had been a penniless cowboy when he saved the life 
that gilded young aristocrat Norry Frewin in a barroom row 
er he had found a cinnabar pocket that brought him a quarter 
million dollars. A trip to New York had followed; he had 
oked up Frewin; and that grateful young man had introduced 

to his friends. among them, Nancy Fleet. In the course of a 
flirtation with Nancy, he had met her strange pitiful cousin Louise 
kendall, whose husband had fallen out of love with her and 
ght a divorce. oa 
but it was while on a visit to the country estate of Norry Fre- 
s father that Larrick met Clelia, and her virginal young beauty 
quite won him away from Nancy Fleet. He was perplexed and 

ited when Clelia told him that Coykendall was a special 
iriend of hers; he was troubled, too, by his rivalry with Norry for 
Clelia’s favor. Frewin, indeed, had been behaving queerly enough 
—had posted off to New York, then returned as suddenly, told 
Larrick he was in trouble and wanted to go up to the Adirondacks 
ti blew over, and asked Larrick to go with him. 

sently Larrick and Frewin found themselves guests at Mrs 
Roantree’s elaborate “camp,” to which Clelia and a party of others 
a ready come; Nancy Fleet also joined the party. . . One 

light night in a canoe on the lake with Clelia, Larrick took 
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Clelia into his arms and she responded to his kisses. Frewin met 
them at the shore, seized Larrick by the shoulders and... . . 

Larrick woke from his revery with a start; it was not Frewin 
but Randel who grasped his shoulders; and Clelia was not stand- 
ing beside him but was without on the veranda locked in the ice- 
casket. Randel wished, in the privacy of the early-morning hours, 
to make a death-mask of Clelia, to take a cast of her whole body, 
and sought Larrick’s help. Reluctantly Larrick consented... . . 
Three hours later the only mortal thing left of Clelia was the 
plaster mold; for Randel’s studio cabin caught fire and burned— 
and with it was consumed Clelia’s body. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


HE silence of the desert. it may have been, that 
robbed Larrick’s tongue of facility 
At all times the desert is rumorous with tiny 
commotions, whisperings. and rustlings of sand and sage and 
creeping things. And inside Larrick’s heart there was always a 
certain murmur, since one who thinks at all must think largely 
in unspoken words. He could speak at times, of course, as now 
and then the desert itself laughs and rollicks or bursts into uproar. 
But compared with the people about him, who kept up an almost 
incessant prattle, Larrick spoke rarely. briefly and without grace. 
This was not resented, for silence is only rarely offensive: it is 
speech that is nearly always risky 
In the mountains his taciturnity was less noted, since the heights 
had a quieting effect on everyone. They were themselves mon- 
strous syllables in a vast sentence. and quelled the most voluble. 
They seemed to roll up a thunder so deep and of so slow a 
vibration that, though filling the air, they were never quite audible. 
In the completeness of Larrick’s grief he did not cry aloud 
like Job, though he was as bitter as Job, and felt himself equally 
the innocent victim of a cruel bet between God and the Devil. 
In Texas they described a bad man, a really very bad man, as 
one who would shoot a man to see which way he fell, and take 
a bet anyway. That was Larrick’s present opinion of the Deity 
Larrick’s love had found little to say of Clelia, and his griei 
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found little to say of her. He suffered wordless. He bled inside. 
He was what the poet Sadi called “the moth that desires and is 
drawn to its agony, mute.” 

His wordlessness oppressed Randel and Nancy and Burnley 
now. They felt the vanity of all speech; yet any chatter was 
better than black silence. Larrick quenched their talk, however, 
by the very weight of his silence. 

The sheriff and the reporter, on the other hand, did not know 
Larrick or relish the hush of meditation. They had come here 
to slake their curiosity, to find out things: they bristled with 
questions. To the reporter Madsen, especially, silence was a 
denial of bread and butter. It was worse than an insult; it was 
an embargo on business. Sheriff Brummit could still less brook 
the offense to his authority. Silence was in itself a form of hiding 
from justice. He must apprehend the souls of all the witnesses 
and ransack their memories in quest of clues. 

When Madsen and Brummit opened their batteries of questions, 
awkward, ill-worded, unintelligent, crass questions, Nancy, Randel 
and Burnley made impatient and contradictory answers that 
were convincingly innocent from their very lack of skill. 

But Larrick said nothing at all; he walked away as if he were 
guilty. And indeed he did feel remorse, and guilt of a kind. 
It he had not suggested the statue of Clelia, had not helped 
Randel carry the shaft of ice to the cabin, had not helped him 
with the plaster casts, Randel could not have accomplished a 
task that had begun to look to Larrick less and less like the 
work of a priest and more and more like the work of a ghoul. 

If Clelia had not been taken to the cabin, the cabin would not 
have been set on fire, and Clelia would not have vanished utterly 
from sight—-almost from imagination. Randel had felt that he 
was robbing the grave of a beauty it would only hide and devour. 
But by the same token he had robbed Clelia of the high right of 
a resting-place. He had robbed her even of form and substance, 
of integrity, of that existence which even the dead have. She 
was nothing now. 

They had robbed her father and mother, too, of the farewell 
vision of her, and of the possession of the body they had given 
her. They had not now so much as a little urn of ashes to 
enshrine. Clelia was like a figure in a dream or a fiction. She 
was as if she had never been. 

Thinking with terror such thoughts, Larrick felt guiltier than 
Cain. He wanted to run howling about the mountains. It took 
all his self-command to walk away slowly. He made surly 

.answers or none when he was followed and questioned. 

Rebuffed and offended, Erummit and Madsen could see him 
pause at a distance wringing his hands, pacing the snow, and 
flinging his head about in torment. ‘This was guilt indeed. of a 
strange sort, but they took it for guilt of a sort very familiar. 

Silence was wisdom, as they had often heard tell, and it 
seemed to them the shrewdness of guilt that recommended silence 
to Larrick. Their logic was good in the premises. The guide 
and the chauffeur had told them of seeing Clelia in the ice with 
the scar in her brow. This meant murder. That meant a mur- 
derer. Larrick was the only guilty-looking, guiity-acting person 
in the region. 

Madsen wrote copious notes and prepared telegrams to be sent 
as soon as he reached the village again. He nagged Brummit 
with his theories and made the slow sheriff jealous of his ready 
deductions. And finally he openly demanded the arrest of 


Larrick. 
CHAPTER XLVII 
HE Sheriff, not quite convinced, debated his duty aloud, 
went to Mrs. Roantree and mentioned the reporter’s 
suggestion. 


Nancy promised to slap the damned fool’s fool face for him. 
Mrs. Roantree spoke with the dignity of an ambassadress: “You 
don’t think I'll allow you to arrest one of my guests, do you?” 

The Sheriff mumbled: “We-ell, that’s so.” 

But Madsen broke in sharply: “Somebody murdered one of 
your guests, Mrs. Roantree.” 

The Sheriff pendulated: 


“That’s so, too.” 
Mrs. Roantree waxed furious: “Mr. Brummit, you'll do me a 


favor if you'll put that impertinent idiot off my place.” 

The pendulum swung every which way. Mrs. Roantree was 
an important summer customer, but Madsen represented the 
political tyranny of the press. To Mrs. Roantree’s suffocation, the 
Sheriff obeyed the reporter, apologizing to his patroness: “If a 
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feller’s innercent, it wont hurt him to be in the hands of the 
law. 
He hurried away to escape the lava that was about to erupt 
in Mrs. Roantree’s soul. He approached Larrick and set a hand 
on his shoulder, saying meekly enough: 

“T’d just as soon you didn’t get out oft my sight. 
want you.” 

“All right,” Larrick said. 
know.” 

He was so pleasant about it that Nancy, who had followed, 
flared: “Do you realize that you are being arrested for— 
for—” 

Larrick was startled. He expected her to say, “—for destroying 
the body of Clelia.” And he flew all the visible signals of 
confession. 

But Nancy finished her sentence with the words, “—for killing 
Clelia. This newspaper creature thinks you killed Clelia!” 


” 


I might 


“Anything I can do—just let me 


ANCY watched anxiously to see how Larrick would take 
this charge: so did the others. There are many ways 
of taking an accusation. As the judge said in “Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fense,” there is the calm of innocence, and there is the brazen calm 
of guilt; there is the confusion of innocence startled by a baseless 
accusation—and the confusion of guilt confronted with discovery. 

Nancy expected Larrick to laugh uproariously. 

Larrick was stunned for a moment. He had to think his way 
through several lavers of insulation before he came to realize what 
he was actually accused of. He stared at Madsen, who was 
inspecting him as if he held a microscope over a spider. It was 
characteristic of Larrick’s selflessness that he did not feel that 
his own majesty of innocence had been impugned, or his personal 
dignity assailed. He thought of his love of Clelia. That love 
was like a chalice on an altar. And a foul scoundrel had spit 
in it. 

As a priest would strike out at sacrilege, so Larrick’s very 
muscles wrought his will before he could meditate on action. 

Madsen went backward, down the hill, somersaulting over and 
over and accumulating bulk like a rolling snowball. The Sheriff 
reached for his pistol, expecting that Larrick would start to run. 
But Larrick marched down the path the revolving Madsen had 
cleared and kicked the snow off the wretch, yanked him out of it 
and lifted him with one hand to meet the blow of the other 
hand, as he groaned: 

“You dare say a word against Clelia, and I'll beat the life out 
of you, you—” 

“I haven't said a word against the lady,” Madsen sputtered 
with bruised mouth. Larrick snarled: 

“You said you thought I killed her. What did she ever do that 
I should kill her? She was God’s own, and I worshiped her! I'd 
have died for her! And you—you—” 

He was choking with vile words that he could not utter in the 
very face of Nancy, who had thrust in between him and the 
prey of his ire. 

Madsen’s head was swimming less with the buffets it had taken 
than with amazement at Larrick’s mad theory. When Nancy had 
wrested him free from the menace of Larrick’s fists, and held those 
painful sledges fast. Madsen shrieked: 

“Accordin’ to that, nobody could have killed her, because she 
was sO—so good-—”’ 

Larrick flung back at him over Nancy’s shoulder. 

“Of course, nobody could have killed her but some crazy beast 
that hated her because she wouldn’t—” 

He broke off, and then the outcries of his reverence for Clelia 
fell upon Nancy like blows: “She was sweet to me as she could 
be. I wanted her love, but I wasn’t good enough to get it. I 
loved her all the more for that. When you say I might have 
killed her, you insult her, not me. Call me what you want and I 
don’t mind any more’n I’d mind a rattlesnake’s noise. But you 
say a word against her, or my love for her, and by God, I’ll—I'll 
hamstring you!” 

Madsen had no impulse to brave this promise. He was, from 
such behavior, convinced both that Larrick could not have mur- 
dered Clelia, and that he could very readily murder Madsen. 
He would gladly have seen Larrick swing. He would have lent 
a hand on the rope. But he was helplessly converted to Larrick’s 
innocence of taking Clelia’s life. Larrick’s almost greater guilt 
was that of blasphemy and the violent laying on of hands. The 
press, the ark of the great god Curiosity, was assailed in the 
person of its Levite. But the sanctity of the news-gatherers was 
not yet recognized by the law, and there was no special penalty 
for manhandling them. 


———— icine = 














“What's those?” Madsen asked. Nancy turned helplessly to Randel, who took the 
mold from Madsen’s impious hands and answered, “Plaster molds.” “Of Miss Clelia >" 
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The Sheriff was doubly on Larrick’s side now. He had felt 
his own dignity more compromised by Madsen than by Larrick, 
and he felt grateful to Larrick for administering a punishment he 
had not dared. He took command of the field, and Madsen main- 
tained a humbled demeanor. 

“I guess we’d better look for a clue, or somethin’,” the Sheriff 
said. “If they was any tracks down by the lake, the snow and 
ice have covered ‘em. We might begin with the poor young 
lady’s room. That's where she must have started from, and we 
maybe might locate somethin’ there.” 

The sorry procession wended its way to the big house and left 
snowy footmarks on its rugs. 

When Clelia’s door was thrust open by the heavy hand of 
the Sheriff, the French maid Berthe was discovered. She sprang 
up like a frightened ghost and Madsen wondered if she might 
not be an accomplice. He loved that word, and the kindred 
phrases, “accessory before the fact,” and “after the fact.” 

The little dog, the Empress, sent up shrill protests against the 
intrusion. She barked and charged, retreated and charged again 
until Larrick gathered her into the familiar nest of his arms and 
reassured her. 

Nancy explained to Berthe in French that the visitors meant 
no harm, and Madsen acquired another suspicion. Why should 
French be used except for purposes of deception? It was a wicked 
language, anyway. He and Brummit persecuted Berthe with 
questions and enraged the Empress with their search of every 
cranny. They opened every drawer and pried into every closet, 
tried every window. Whenever they laid out a garment or any 
property of Clelia’s, the Empress took possession of it. 

Madsen hunted for finger-prints. They had played an important 
part in all the detective fiction that was published as fact in the 
news-press and as romance in the magazines. But Madsen knew 
nothing of them when he found them. 

They went out on the perch, but it was a mosaic of ice-crystals, 
and the ground was clad in complete mail. They waddled back 
into the house and plodded from room to room, fumbling hope- 
lessly at everything, to Mrs. Roantree’s intense wrath. Her grief 
for Clelia was abvsmal. The visitors seemed to be cattle tram- 
pling about a grave. 


Nancy Fleet’s 
for Madsen to 


HEN they reached her chamber, 

manner changed from one of scorn 
one of hostility. She had been brutal and direct with him be- 
fore. Now she grew anxious and plainly complex. The cleverest 
deceiver can rarely mimic perfect sincerity; it is not a question 
of what not to do or say; it is simply the inescapable fact that 
people who have something to hide must always think with a 
divided brain 

Nancy was using all her wits, but it was evident even to the 
Sheriff and the undertaker that she had something on her mind. 
Madsen shifted his weather-vane suspicion to her quarter now. 
A theory was ready at hand: Nancy was plainly in love with 
Larrick. Her quick rallies to his defense proved that. But 
Larrick said he loved Clelia. Even in his own bewilderment 
Madsen had noted that Larrick’s outburst in Clelia’s glorification 
distressed Nancy. 

The next step was easy: Nancy was jealous of Clelia and had 
put her out of the way. Jealous women were always furnishing 
the hungry newspapers with murders. It would be easier for a 
woman to have “lured” Clelia out of her room than for a man. 

This theory was simmering cozily in Madsen’s skull-pan. The 
more Nancy tried to hurry the inspection of her room, the more 
Madsen deliberated. When Brummit offered to open a door, 
Nancy made haste to say: 

“That’s only my clothes-closet.” 

“Oh!” said Brummit, and moved decently away. 

But as soon as Nancy had walked past, Madsen opened the 
door, Nancy whirled on him with such a frightened look that he 
pushed in. He found himself in a deep jungle of dresses, dinner 
gowns of satin, sport-suits, furs—more women’s togs than the 
whole equipment of the Paris Emporium in the village. The 
room was fragrant of a beautiful woman’s habiliments. 

While Madsen’s head was lost in silks and sables, his feet were 
trampling over tennis-shoes, slippers, boots—enough to stock a 
small shop. But his feet also encountered a blanketed heap of 
something that rolled under him and made him stumble. 

He fell to his hands and knees and could not imagine what the 
blankets covered. He hoped it was a corpse. Then he could 
call this place the “House of Mystery.” 

Nancy was instantly upon him, commanding him to come out 
of there. But as he rose, he lifted a blanket away and disclosed, 
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to his stupefaction, an array of white blocks of various sizes and 
curious shapes. 

“What’s those?” he asked, picking one of them up. 

Nancy feared to tell the truth, and she was quite unable to 
think of anything that the plaster molds looked like except 
plaster molds. She turned her eyes helplesslf to Randel, who 
wasted no imagination, but took the mold from’ Madsen’s impious 
hands and answered: “Plaster molds.” 

“What of?” said Madsen. 

Then Randel was silent. 

It was not so much ingenuity as lack of it that led Madsen to 
guess the truth. He had thought of nothing but Clelia for hours. 
He had seen the plaster splotches in the cabin before it burned. 
He nodded and made it in one guess. 

“Of Miss Clelia?” he asked. 

Nobody denied it. 

And now Madsen rose with a grunt of triumph—a sort of un- 
couth: “Aha!” 


ADSEN was as exultant as a terrier. The others were 

as guilty as dogs caught at sheep-killing. Nancy’s 
scorn, Larrick’s violence, Mrs. Roantree’s calm superiority were 
all suddenly clothed in an altered light. They could not but see 
themselves as they looked to Madsen. The loathsome, meddlesome 
cad had suddenly become something dreadful. His impertinence 
was ennobled by its success. 

Mrs. Roantree had the quickest and the most practiced temper. 
She was trebly offended, by the crime in her home, by the in- 
solence of Madsen, and by the duplicity of her guests. They had 
not even hinted to her that such molds existed. She turned on 
Randel with the wrath of a queen-mother. Her glare made every- 
one cower, as the lightning does with expectation of the thunder- 
din to follow. 

Randel put up his hand to check the tempest. 

“T made those casts of the poor child’s body, for two reasons,” 
he said. “I wanted to preserve her beauty and I wanted to pre- 
serve the evidence in its most permanent form.” 

Sheriff Brummit, desponding again before Madsen’s superior 
skill, looked at Randel with a dazed new hope. Randel went on: 

“T read a story some years ago by Melville Davisson Post. It 
told of a lawyer who got a murderer acquitted by advising him 
to destroy the body utterly. In court, he defied the prosecution to 
bring forward the body of the victim—or any part of it. There 
was no corpus delicti; therefore there could be no case for a jury. 
The judge had to admit it, and discharge the jury and the prisoner 

“My cabin was burned up, through no fault of ours. With it 
every trace of Clelia vanished. Of course, several of us saw her 
in the ice, but our testimony would be of the vaguest sort. 

“Now we have the absolute fac-simile of the poor child, and 
of the fatal wound in the minutest detail. I can reconstitute her 
form to perfection. You owe me a debt of gratitude, Mr. Sheriff 
instead of the suspicion this young newspaper-fiend is trying to 
fasten on each of us in turn.” 

The Sheriff was profoundly impressed. But Madsen would not 
surrender to any emotions of the sort. He was no respecter of 
persons. He laughed harshly and shook his finger under Randel’s 
nose, as he sneered: 

“That sounds very noble and fine. 
grand and all, why did you hide the casts in here? And why 
did this lady try to keep us from finding them? And act so 
funny when I came across em? What you got to say to that 
I'd like to know.” 

Randel, with the patience of an artist for a Philistine, answered 

“T'll tell you, but you wont understand. Mr. Larrick suffered 
so bitterly because the girl's beauty would pass from sight and 
memory, that he made me feel his grief. I proposed to take the 
The work was purely a labor of love and of 


But if your motive was so 


cast. He helped me. 
art. The legal phase of it occurred to me later. It was merely 


incidental and quite unimportant.” 

“Unimportant!”” Madsen snapped. 

“Comparatively,” said Randel. “It can make little difference 
to the world whether it ever finds out who killed Clelia or not, 01 
why he did it. If you found the wretch and convicted him and 
put him to death in the electric chair, what difference would it 
make? Crime would go on. You would have one murderer the 
less, but no less murder. 

“Since the beginning of the world, people have been committing 
murders and being caught, or not, as the case might be; and 
convicted or acquitted, as the case might be; and executed o1 
pardoned, as the case might be. 

“Since the beginning of the world, the courts have been spend- 
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“I went blind with rage, and just as they were leaving the porch, I stepped forward and grabbed Coykendall by the arm.” 


ing untold sums on detecting criminals and punishing them one 
way or another. And what good has it done? More murders are 
committed in many of the States where there is capital punish- 
ment than in States where there is none. When judges have been 
severe, crime has flourished. When what we call justice has 
slept, crime also has sometimes dozed—and sometimes not. 

‘Punishment seems to make absolutely no difference one way 
or another. The world has never heard of so much crime as is 
going on today. Yet Christ died to save the world nearly two 
thousand years ago, and every imaginable scheme has been tried 
cn the criminals, from boiling oil to the parole system. And 
nothing seems to work.” 

Madsen was impatient of such a digression from the forth- 
right of his mission, but he deigned to interpose a condescending 
irony. 

I suppose you’d give up punishments and just let the world 
ali go to pot. You wouldn't punish the murderer of Miss Clelia 
if you found him?” 

“Oh, yes, I would. I'd be glad to take a cast of him in molten 
lead. But that would be revenge, not justice. It’s justice I’m 
talking about. And it doesn’t make any difference what I think 
or say. People are going on committing the same old crimes, and 
applying the same old household remedies no matter what I 
think or say. You can’t stop crime and you can’t stop justice. 
But what I say is that neither of them seems to be getting any- 
where. 

‘It wouldn't do any particular good now to find Clelia’s 
murderer. or to punish him. But I can do—I have done—one 
glorious thing: I have saved Clelia’s beauty from his miserable 
Her darling soul is gone—her fun, her laugh, her mischief. 
But her image is redeemed. 

‘Suppose you get whoever it was that destroyed Clelia. It 
wouldn’t make much difference. It wouldn’t make anybody any 
happier or the world any better. But Clelia’s beauty will be so 
marvelous and so nearly immortal that it will make it almost 
worth while that she perished this way instead of growing old or 
shapeless or dying of some disease or accident. 

“When you come to that, it was really the man who killed 
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her that gave her to art and to eternity. Without him we should 
never have had her.” 

Larrick could not endure this excess of logic-chopping. He 
flung Randel a glance of such protest that Randel mumbled, 
“TI beg your pardon,” and grew more humanly sorrowful over 
the fate of the girl denied the world and denied to the world. 

Brummit and Madsen looked at one another and shook their 
heads, implying that Randel was half-cracked. They pitied him 
with village contempt for urban foolishness. He pitied himself 
a little for exposing his secret gospel to these barbarians. 

But the four were really priests of different religions. Randel 
worshiped a misty god called Art, with a vast college of priests 
no two of whom agreed on the nature of the wishes of their god, 
any more than any other priests united in one cult. Larrick 
worshiped life and the right to live and love 

Brummit’s god was the Law, another vague cloud-deity, whose 
priests have always battled among themselves 

Madsen’s god was a more definite creature with a simpler table 
of commandments. He dealt in happenings, and it was his creed 
to find out as many as possible of an interesting sort, 
to make them as interesting as possible, and to lose as little time 
as possible in getting the result published. Like the authors of 
history and other semi-imaginative forms of fancy, he wrote fiction 
founded on fact. 

He was studying the plaster molds now. He had never seen 
any before, and he could not understand how Randel could 
pretend that they contained so much. His infinite capacity for 
giving pain was not yet exhausted. Just as Randel was convinced 
that he had overwhelmed Madsen with large talk and large ideas, 
the correspondent broke out again: 

“Admitting all you say, Mr. Randel, there’s one question I’d 
like to ask you: seeing as your motives were so artistic and all 
that, why did you hide these plaster molds? Why didn’t you tell 
us about ‘em first off?” 

Randel winced at the inextinguishable distrust, but he answered 
frankly, never dreaming of involving Nancy in his apology: 

“In the first place, I was afraid that Mrs. Roantree would be 
shocked by what we had done. (Continued on page 108) 
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ED LONGSTREET had often expressed his opinion 
that a young fellow could do better in business for 
himself; yet he continued to drift along indefinitely 

as a junior bookkeeper for the Bobkins-Caldwell Wholesale 
Grocery Company. Naturally, Marion Huntington had come to 
regard him as rather more a theorist than a doer of things. 

“A fellow gets into a rut, tied down to such a concern,” he 
declared one evening, as the two sat under the porch-light at 
Marion’s house. ‘Old Bobkins is a dead one, and I don’t stand 
the ghost of a show there. If the Company had a bold merchan- 
dizer in command, to make things hum, maybe I'd have a chance 
of promotion.” 

For some time Marion had 
administer a mild rebuke. She 
sort of way quite long enough. Young men had so many chances 
to do more than simply ¢a/k and “sling ink” on the individual 
ledgers—as Ned himself had defined his job 

Of course she would have to be diplomatic, 
strung, and not for the world would she hurt 
even practiced a smooth little speech that, she 
set him thinking yet leave no sting. 

But now that the impulse moved her to utter the reproach, her 
words were wholly different. She couldn’t help it. He had told 
her once too often that his employer stood in his way. 

“Ned,” she said, looking up from her summer knitting, “there’s 
just one thing about you—well, sometimes you talk too much 
and do too little. I—you—” 

She hesitated, realizing how dreadfully clumsy she had been. 

“I—I don’t quite get you,” he said, at her pause, straightening. 

She had gone too far to retreat, and Ned’s manner added to 
her confusion. 

“Haven’t you often told me,” she pursued, “that you could do 
big things if you really set about it? But talking isn’t doing 
things, is it? You have such splendid plans, Ned, but all you do 
is philosophize about them.” 
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been wondering how she could 
had let Ned ramble on in this 
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Her knitting was in her lap now, and 
the color rose in her face as she looked 
across at him. 

He settled back in his chair with an un- 
pleasant little laugh. 

“T suppose I do talk a lot,” he replied. 
“I’m sorry if I’ve bored you, Marion. I 
guess I’m not much good. 

“But after all,” he continued, “a girl 
like you, with plenty of money, doesn’t know what a chap’s up 
against when he hasn’t a hundred dollars to his name—and is 
tied to a run-down concern with antediluvian ideas about seiling 
groceries.” 

“But you’ve told me many times, Ned,” Marion argued, “that 
brains are the best capital; and you do have wonderful ideas.” 

She said it very sweetly, almost plaintively; but the sting had 
hurt, and the troubled look on the young man’s face told her how 
badly she had bestowed her rebuke. 

“Aren’t you a bit sarcastic?” he inquired. 

“No,” she hastened to assert, “not at all, Ned. You've told me 
so often about your philosophy of selling groceries. You know 
just how it ought to be done. Isn’t there some way you can really 
do it? Couldn’t you talk to Mr. Bobkins and get him to under- 
stand?” 

This was unfortunate. 


end 


“‘Mebbe some day 
I'll try out some o’ 
your notions!” 


“T seem to have done too much talking 
already,” he answered with a short laugh. “But perhaps it’s just 
as well. You’ve come at me rather hard tonight. I can’t blame 
you for not having any confidence in me. But I tell you, Marion 
I’m going to begin—”’ 

He paused an instant, then finished: 
I'll not talk about it from now on.” 

“Now, Ned,” Marion pleaded, “‘you know I didn’t mean—” 

“You ought to have meant it,” he interrupted. “You’re not the 
sort to like failures and do-nothings. The coat fits, and I'll put 
the coat on. But I think I’d better be going.” 

He looked at his watch, and rose. 

“I’m shy of sleep, anyway,” he added with an attempt at care- 
lessness. 

The whole flare-up had come so suddenly that Marion was 
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shocked. But she made no attempt to keep him, though on other 
nights he hadn’t been so concerned over sleep. 

“Good night,” he said, with his hand on the knob and his eyes 
averted. 

He waited a moment, as if half expecting she might command 
him to stay. But instead she replied: “Good night, Ned,” and her 
tone seemed to say plainly: “Silly boy, go along if you wish!” 

She did not call him back; somehow the words would not come. 
And then she heard his brisk steps merge into the medley of the 
evening’s street sounds. 

To Ned Longstreet, the incident had afforded a brilliant illumina- 
tion of his own character, and dissipated all his half-defined dreams. 
Well, it was all over now. With chagrin he recalled the many 
times his meanderings in business philosophy must have wearied 
Marion. What did she care for dissertations on how to round up 
customers and extract their cash? If he had ever done one-tenth 
of the things he had talked about, he’d have money enough now to 
ask her to marry him. No wonder she had tired of him. 

But one thing was certain: he would prove to her—and to him- 
self—that he wasn’t entirely the idiot she imagined him to be— 
that all talk wasn’t empty. It would be some satisfaction to 
make her admit, in future years, that she had missed it in her 
judgment of him. Moreover, he wouldn’t go to see her again 
until he had done something worth talking about. 

Next morning he announced abruptly to Walt Farnsby, who 
bent over the adjoining desk: ‘I’m leaving, old chap, at the end 
of the week.” 
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The announcement took the office by surprise. Its decisiveness 
was unlike Ned Longstreet; there was no preface, theory or 
explanation. Neither taunts or coaxing induced him to tell his 


plans, except that he intended to put certain long-expounded 
theories to the test. 


A MONTH later a young man walked into a dilapidated 
little grocery, scarcely a mile from Marion Hunting- 
ton’s luxurious home, and applied for a job. It was the ninety- 
seventh store at which he had done the same thing—ninety-six 
times without success. And always they had been second-rate 
groceries. 

But now old Joe Beedle, who had run this store for twenty 
years, needed a clerk. Therefore he gave Ned Longstreet a 
“show,” at the minimum wage. 

Within a month from the time Ned put foot in Joe Beedle’s 
grocery, a fairly definite plan had shaped itself in his mind. The 
greatest obstacle to its trial seemed to be Joe Beedle himself. 
However, it was easier to deal with Beedle than with Bobkins 
and at least Ned had gained Beedle’s interest, along with the ad 
mission that certain things might be done 

“Mebbe some day,” Beedle said, “when I get more time, Vl 
try out some o’ your notions. Gol-darned me, if I wouldn’t like 
to make some extry money! There aint no doubt that you got 
the right idee; we oughta do more business, and I reckon there’s 
a few more customers we could get, if we hit ‘em jest right.” 

He paused a moment, and his manner grew faintly 


W 


paternal. 














In front of a little grocery, blocking the entrance, was a crowd, mostly women with market-baskets. 
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“J know you aint gettin’ enough money, boy,” he added; “and 
your proposition’s all right, to share on extry profits. I don't 
mind ‘lowin’ you ten per cent on your stunts. But I aint feelin’ 
real well tonight. I’m going home early. You c’n look after things 
till quittin’ time.” 

Now, circumstances often work together nicely for a man who 
is really prepared, and next morning something happened. It was 
lucky Beedle was in bed with a cold; otherwise his habit of in- 
decision most likely would have operated against his clerk’s enter- 


prise. 


HE following afternoon Marion Huntington was on her 

way downtown in her runabout, when some road-repairs 
required her to detour through unattractive streets with which 
she was not wholly familiar. Canal Avenue for the most part 
was lined with dismal little stores and filled with nondescript 
delivery wagons and trucks. To thread her way through it re- 
quired close concentration, and she gave little heed to details of 
the thoroughfare until she found herself in the midst of an 
extraordinary congestion. There was a tangie of automobiles, and 
the sidewalk was jammed with people. 

In front of a little grocery, blocking the entrance, was a crowd, 
mostly women with market-baskets. Some of these baskets were 
empty, and others filled to the rim—with potatoes. Piled in the 
small show windows, and in front, were bags and boxes and heaps 
of potatoes. To Marion it looked as if a potato avalanche had 
engulfed this poor little store. 

At the crossing below, a traffic officer was trying to untie the 
tangle, but Marion had two or three minutes to watch the curious 
spectacle. Potatoes were a commodity that interested the girl 
only as they appeared in attractive forms on the table. It wasn’t 
clear why people should struggle with heavy baskets just to get 
ugly raw potatoes. Still, it was rather interesting to watch. 

Suddenly she became aware that she was smiling, not at the 
crowd but directly upon a good-looking young man who was 
climbing over a box of potatoes on the sidewalk. Then her smile 
faded into amazement, for the young man was Ned Longstreet. 
He in turn was looking straight into her eyes. 

He was encased from neck to ankle in a grimy apron. For many 
weeks she had been wondering whether she'd ever see him again; 
indeed, she had scanned the faces of the passing multitudes day by 
day, hoping darkly that some time she might get just a glimpse 
of him. 

It had taken days to make up her mind to bury her pride and 
ask him to call again. Finally, however, she had assembled her 
poor little nerve and called the Bobkins-Caldwell Company on 
the phone, asking rather faint-heartedly for Mr. Longstreet. And 
when she learned that he had left their employ, without leaving 
a new address, she hung up the receiver and cried. Later, 
with desperate resolve, she called his boarding-house—but he 
was gone. 

And now to discover him here, of all places, climbing over 
potatoes, and in that awful apron, was incredible! The recog- 
nition was instantaneous and mutual. But just at this moment 
Marion became conscious that the vehicles ahead had moved down 
the street: a driver behind was shouting at her. 

So she let in the clutch, and the runabout moved on, leaving 
Ned gazing after her like one petrified. 


T was the most strenuous day of the boy’s life, and not 

until evening, when he reached his lodgings, did he have 
time to reflect. His first sense of humiliation at being discovered 
under such conditions had passed, and he felt a strange exhilara- 
tion. At least she had seen him in action—not talking. Of 
course, the character of the action was not inspiring—potatoes 
were not susceptible of glorification, like gunpowder. But at any 
rate it was no disgrace to have caused all this excitement in 
tubers. 

But it troubled him that she wouldn’t understand that he had 
actually been the cause of it, that his brain had evolved the ava- 
lanche of potatoes and brought the crowd that upset traffic for 
blocks around. 

He was tempted to go to the telephone downstairs and talk to 
her. But to talk was the last thing he could do—yet. 

On the second day following his adventure in potatoes, there 
came a letter on the stationery of the Dartwell Trading Corpora- 
tion, inviting him to call on the president, if convenient, at three 
the next day. 

Mystified, he secured a half-day’s leave of absence, for Beedle 
was now back at the store. Attired in his old-time apparel, and 
walking with a bold tread that was partly assumed, he entered 
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Rufus Dartwell’s office and took the chair beside the chief exec- 
utive’s mahogany desk. Dartwell’s business had sprung out of 
nothing, and within two decades had spread itself pretty well over 
the earth. 

“You’re somewhat younger than I expected,”. was the president’s 
first remark, his keen eyes measuring his visitor. “About twenty- 
two, I take it. 

“Twenty-four,” said Ned. 
that is important.” 
“Not necessarily.” 


“I’m sorry I can’t claim more, if 


The president looked out of a window, 
apparently satisfied with his assay. “It isn’t so much a matter 
of years as of brains,” he said. “I sent for you because I 
desired, first, to make sure the report I got on your potato- 
sale was correct. You've been a close student of merchandising, 
I understand.” 

Ned started to speak but Dartwell continued: 

“IT have made a few inquiries. I wished to satisfy myself before 
I troubled you to come here. The fact is, Longstreet, I’ve known 
Joe Beedle thirty years; we were schoolboys together. Joe had no 
imagination then; has shown none since. When I saw the potato 
advertisement in the Sun, I was astonished. Two carloads of 
potatoes—and an advertisement! It looked as if Joe had either 
gone crazy or that somebody with brains had the upper hand. 
Never to my knowledge had Joe reached out for a customer who 
lived more than three blocks from his store.” 

The president of the Dartwell corporation regarded Ned closely. 

“You and Joe carry different labels,” he resumed. “Let me 
tell you a little about Joe. He and I started at the same time, he 
with a thousand dollars of inherited money, I with—nothing. My 
business grew because ideas went into it; Joe’s stood still for 
the lack of them. Naturally, I was interested in the potato ad— 
and its result. You cleaned out the whole lot in one day—am I 
correct ?” 

“Yes.” Ned was astonished that this should be known to the 
head of so great a concern. 

“And Joe was away—you engineeréd the thing alone?” 


GAIN Ned assented. “I had proposed other sales-plans, 
but Mr. Beedle was cautious.” 

“Caution is wisdom—in its proper settings,” observed Dart- 
well. “But when it prevents a man from seizing his opportunities, 
it is like sitting on the bank of a river and dying of thirst. In 
some stores your exploit with potatoes would have been an every- 
day affair. In Joe’s place it was spectacular.” 

“It seemed simple enough,” said Ned, modestly. “It couldn’t 
well fail, with all those people within reach. They all ate 
potatoes. I thought I knew the minds of those women. And 
most of them had automobiles.” 

“Exactly! Easy, yet requiring a knowledge of motives, and 
vision and nerve. Your observations told you they would buy the 
potatoes if you got the message to them in the right form. With 
the people on the one hand and the potatoes on the other, the 
problem was simply one of coérdinating the elements and doing 
the thing. Doing it! Most men fail because they don’t do it 
when the chance comes. 

“As I get the story,” Dartwell went on, “Dennis Farley, the 
commission man, was caught long on potatoes that day, and 
offered you the lot below the market?” 

“He first offered me half a carload,” Ned explained. “You see, 
Beedle sent word he was sick, and gave me authority to run 
things till he got back. Maybe I could dig up a little extra coin 
with some stunts, he said. Farley didn’t want to let me have the 
two carloads, but he finally said to go ahead. He would wait for 
his money until the potatoes were sold, because he’d made up his 
mind I could do it. Only, he would still own any that might be 
left the next night.” 

Dartwell rubbed his chin meditatively. “But there weren’t any 
left,” he observed, and added: ‘How soon can you come with 
us—in our sales department? Of course, I feel some compunction 
about taking you from my old friend Beedle, who unquestionably 
needs you; suppose we compromise and give Joe a chance to use 
you at times, if he wishes, in advisory ways?” 

“Beedle’s been square with me,” was the reply. “Perhaps I 
can help him with ideas, as you say. I can start here Monday. 

“There’s plenty of work waiting,” said Dartwell. “We'll give 
you a month in the office, and then put you on the road for our 
furnace department. Now as to compensation; Joe was paying 
you—” 

Ned’s face grew very red. 
“Twelve dollars a week,” he confessed. 
Dartwell tapped thoughtfully on the desk with his finger tips. 

















































































Marion was shocked. But she made no attempt to keep him . . . . . Instead she replied: ‘Good night, Ned.” 
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“Didn’t overpay you,” he observed. Suppose we say fifty dol- 
lars a week to start. We'll try you at that.” 


N Monday afternoon Marion Huntington made up her 

mind, finally, to go down to that terrible grocery and 
get the whole thing off her conscience. It was a plain matter of 
justice—and— Well, she denied that she just wanted to see Ned— 
wanted it more than anything else in the world. She told herself 
she merely wished to set herself right, to say how sorry she was. 
Besides, no doubt, he needed just this little encouragement; per- 
haps he was lonely and discouraged. She didn’t care if he did 
work in a grocery! It was no disgrace, was it? 

The little old store was almost deserted as Marion entered with 
hesitating steps and spoke to a freckled youth, in an apron like 
that awful garment Ned had worn. 

“T’d like to see Mr. Longstreet,” she said. 

“Gone,” was the laconic reply as the lad went on wrapping up 
sugar. 

“Gone!” Marion echoed, the color fading from her face. 
“Where?” 

“Dunno.” 
Ned had gained with Beedle rankled in his soul. 
o’ sudden,” he added. 

Of course Marion put the construction on \’s departure that 
the freckled boy intended she should. He had failed again! 


There was a smirk in his squinty eyes. The favor 
“He quit kind 


HE Alabama branch of the Dartwe!l Trading Corpora- 

tion had always been a slow and dreamy sort of place, 
until shaken out of its lethargy by the arrival of one Edward 
Longstreet, the new manager. For all his surface esergy that new 
manager realized that selling furnaces in a zero c! mate was one 
thing; in Alabama, quite different. To be torn up by the roots 
and transplanted in a foreign soil was bad enough of itself, but 
made worse by the fact that he had resolved to see Marion on his 
next visit to the home town, and tell 
her how he had made good by taking her 
advice. 

And here he was up against the job 
of selling heating apparatus in Alabama. 
Hodkinson, whom he succeeded, had 
failed and been let out. 
So had Wheeler, Martin 
and Henderson. 

Little Miss Gibson, 
who had been Hodkin- 
son’s secretary 
eyed the new 
manager from 
her typewriter 
desk. 

ae’s 
crab,” she ob- 
served in an 
undertone to 
Jessie, the 
office girl. “I 
haven’t a doubt 
that he'll can both of 
us within a week.” 

Ned’s visage was 
gloomy as he inveighed 
inwardly against his 
fate. Then Miss Gib- 
son laid on his desk a 
bundle of letters. He 
turned them over in- 
differently until he 
found one with the ear- 
marks of the _presi- 
dent’s private office. 
With sudden interest 
he slit it open. 











My dear Longstreet: 

I want you to 
get this on your ar- 
rival, because you 
are indulging dark 
and rebellious 
thoughts, I know. 
But let me tell you, 
Longstreet, that in 


“He quitkind 
o’ sudden,” 


he added. 
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picking you for one of our hardest jobs, I play my best card. 
Should you fail me, I shall admit that Alabama has for us no 
possibilities whatever. I’ve never doubted for a minute that 
furnace customers exist in plenty down there, but to dig them out 
will require your keenest analysis. Ever since I got hold of you, 
following that potato affair, you’ve shown growing ingenuity, and 
I have faith that your analytical salesmanship will continue to 


develop. 
Go to it, boy! A salary of forty-five hundred should help. 


When Ned called Miss Gibson for dictation, his manner and 
tone were distinctly cheerful. 

“I’m sure he smiled at me out of his eyes,” she told Jessie, 
“T wonder if he’s going to flirt. Hodkinson never did 

—but he was a dead one.” 

During the next few months Ned 
was in the office only a day a week, 
and then Miss Gibson was snowed 
under with dictation of a sort Hod- 
kinson had never given. Two new 
girls were brought in to help type an 
amazing number of cards for the 
filing-cases Ned had ordered. In ad- 

dition a draftsman was installed in an outer 
room, where he labored soberly on mys- 
terious maps and charts—as if such devices 
could have anything to do with selling 
furnaces. 

“Tt’s all so funny!” sighed Miss Gibson 
to one of the new girls, Tillie Sanders. ‘Mr. 
Longstreet’s dreadfully eccentric—always dig- 
ging up the most outlandish information! Look 
here.” 

The newcomer expressed her disapproval: 
“A whole drawer of cards on microbes! What’s 
that got to do with heating? He must be 
nutty!” 

“Mr. Hodkinson used to say it would take a 
nutty man to sell heating plants down here,” re- 
turned Miss Gibson. “And Mr. Longstreet is 
j selling them. We've had more business in the 
last two months than Mr. Hodkinson got in a 
year. Looks crazy, though, doesn’t it? And 
see,” she went on. “Here’s six pages about 
‘scorched air.’ ” 

“What in the world’s that?” demanded Tillie. 

“T’ve heard of scorched shirtwaists,” dryly 
observed Amanda, the third girl. 

“And three pages about different kinds of 
gases from coal,” Miss Gibson added. “And 
here’s what he calls a scenario on drafts—”’ 

“On what?” chirped Tillie. 

“Drafts—cold breezes around your feet, 
especially when the baby is on the floor. Mr. 
Longstreet dotes on babies. He’s a nice young 
man—if he is funny. Why, he knows more 
about babies than most married people. He 
told me about one, a month old—” 

“Whose baby?” inquired Amanda. 

Miss Gibson produced from a file a type- 
written page. “Read it for yourselves!” she advised. 

“Here’s something he found out about underclothes,” she 
added, somewhat archly, dragging out another folder. 

“Did he dictate that?” ventured Tillie invidiously. 

“It’s his idea of salesmanship,” Miss Gibson explained tersely 
“Mr. Hodkinson never dictated anything about babies or under- 
clothes, but Mr. Hodkinson couldn’t sell furnaces—could he?” 

Every time the new manager came back.to the office nowa- 
days, he brought a maze of penciled notes—on envelopes, backs 
of old letters, or scraps of paper; and had no little worry trans- 
lating them into intelligent dictation. 

And so in time Edward Longstreet’s idiosyncrasies in sales- 
manship came to be taken for granted, as part of the game. At 
any rate he was popular, because salary-raising flourished as the 
pink sales-orders piled up. 


afterward. 
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T was well toward autumn when a telegram from Rufus 
Dartwell summoned Ned to the home office. He packed 
his grip and caught the first train. Arriving in the evening, he 
dined at the hotel, then set out straight for Marion Huntington’s 
home—but not the inside of it. From the shadows across the 
street he watched the porch light(Continued on page 107) 
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MAN TO 
MAN 


By 
GUY MANNERS 


ACQUES HOMMEDIEU 
stared for a moment at the 
silent form of McDonald, 

who lay dead by the clump of bushes— 
close to the road that led into a tangled 
mass of dense underbrush, where it = 
ceased to be a road and became a tortu- “\ 
ous winding trail stretching like a 

serpent two hundred miles away in the 
direction of Taku River. “By gar! 
M’sieur McDonald, your brother no 
catch Jacques Hommedieu. I give him 
and ze whole Nor’vest Poleece ze chase a Se 
of zeir life. You see! Vaire well, you 

are dead, m’sieur, and you cannot see; 

but Jacques Hommedieu nevair hang 

for killing you—M’sieur Factair Mc- 

Donald.” 

The half-breed had a fifteen-hour start. Sandy -McDonald 
had not even remained at the settlement to assist at the burial 
of his brother. “I told you so,” he said aloud as he looked down 
at the dead man. “You had no business making love to a woman 
not of your own color or religion; you are dead now—the penalty 
paid for a few hours of foolishness; and the damn’ half-breed 
lidn’t even love you, as it was.” 

Jacques Hommedieu carried a rifle, an automatic pistol and a 
heavy hunting knife. Sandy McDonald strode into the bush 
similarly accoutered. Hommedieu went forward with a clear, 
well-defined plan working itself in his head. “Chichagof Island,” 
he muttered; “they no find me there.” McDonald plunged along 
ploddingly, watching the broken twigs which the heavy boots of 
the half-breed had crushed. 

Hommedieu did not feel himself a murderer. It had not been 
a cold-blooded killing done for money or long-planned revenge. 
A white man had overstepped the recognized social laws of the 
great Northwest, had made love to a half-breed girl who could 
give him no honest love in return. He had warned the young 
Scotch factor to steer clear of the girl. “I say to him a dozen 
times: ‘M’sieur Factair, it is ze mésalliance; you, in your grand 
vay, make Jeanne Follette love you.’ ” 

“*Ah!’ zen you say to me! ‘make her love me, ha-ha! you simple 
half-breed, she love me alretty!’ I say to M’sieur Factair: ‘Some 
day, you and me fight.” I go way for while—big hunt; come 
back all claw up from grizzly; Jeanne Follette nurse me. I get 
better; zen, one night Jeanne Follette tell me ze thing what 
make my brain catch fire. I trow Jeanne Follette one side; I 
wish to kill her vaire much. Zen pret’ soon, I meet M’sieur Fac- 
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tair! He laugh! Jacques Hommedieu too 
quick. ‘I warn you, M’sieur Factair, but 
you not listen to Jacques Hommedieu.’ We 
make threat at each ozer. ‘I kill you, but by 
gar, I am no murdair!’” 

Unfortunately Sandy McDonald broke 
the heel from his shoe before he had done 
his first fifty miles. ‘Damn it all, I'd 
rather do this on snow,” he said to himself as he rested a bit and 
hammered the heel back into place, ‘A snowshoe is the thing— 
slide ahead, tumble over once in awhile, but slide ahead almost 
twice as fast as you can walk.” 

The hare knew the road, knew it every inch to Campbell’s 
Landing. He beat the hound by seventeen hours. The hound 
lumbered into Campbell’s Landing at midday, worn out but 
dogged. 

‘“‘Where’s Fairlie?” he asked of the clerk in the store. Fairlie 
presented himself in less than a minute. “I’m tracking a man 
accused of murder,” said McDonald, brusquely. “I’m wanting to 
know where he has slipped to from here?” 

“Half-breed?” laconically asked Fairlie. 

“Just so,” answered Sandy McDonald. ‘Jacques Hommedieu— 
killed my brother, back in Stikine, three days ago.” 

“Royal Mounted Police?” again questioned Fairlie, looking in- 
tently at McDonald. 

“Ves,” replied Sandy. 

“T sold a broken-down motorboat to Jacques Hommedieu yes- 
terday afternoon at five o'clock,” said Fairlie evenly, and with 
no perceptible emotion. 

‘What else did you sell him?” sneered McDonald. 

“About a thousand rounds of ammunition, a lot of grub, two 
hundred gallons of gasoline and some blankets.” 

“Did he pay you?” 

“Not a red cent,” retorted Fairlie. 

“What else did you sell him?” coldly inquired McDonald, look- 
ing steadily into Fairlie’s eyes. 

“Nothing,” answered Fairlie. “I offered to give him a gallon 
of hooch, but he refused it.” 

“Vou offered to give it to him, eh? John Fairlie, you're a liar!” 

“Mebbe so!” said Fairlie quietly. ‘“Mebbe so—but let me tell 
vou something; Jacques Hommedieu told me the whole story: 
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how your brother betrayed his intended wife, how they met, and 
how your brother taunted him. The Royal Mounted Police in- 
spector should have sent some one else after him instead of you, 
Sandy McDonald!” 

“What do you mean?” shot back the man-trailer. 

Old Bob Fairlie puffed away at his pipe for a moment in cold, 
dead, resentful silence as McDonald bored him through and 
through with his venomous gray eyes. Suddenly, then, he strode 
up to the policeman and laid a powerful hand upon McDonald's 
shoulder. “I want to ask you just one question,” he said, ‘““—just 
a simple, straightforward question; and I expect you to tell me 
the truth. So help you God, did your brother betray Jeanne 
Follette?” 

Big, powerful Sandy McDonald brushed aside the old store- 
keeper’s hand. “And what if he did?” he answered. “What if 
Does that mean that Jacques Hommedieu is any the less 





he did? 
a murderer?” 

“Yes, it does—at least, up here in the Yukon,” snapped 
Fairlie. 


threatened McDonald vicious- 


“You'll be attended to for this,” 
It was your duty to have 


ly. “Assisting a murderer to escape! 
held him.” 

“T am not an R. M. P.,” quietly retorted 
assist him to escape. If it is a punishable 
There is an end to that.” 

“Where can I get another motorboat?” queried 


“and I did 
all right! 


Fairlie; 
offense, 
McDonald 
authoritatively. 

“I don’t know; and further, I don’t 
Fairlie, walking away from the other in anger. 
abetted a murder; but you, Sergeant McDonald, will discover 
one thing—that old-timers here in the Yukon do not consider 
it a murder to kill a man for some reasons—one reason. Jacques 
Hommedieu is a half-breed, but he is a better man than you who 
track him in the name of the law, only to pay back the blood-debt 
of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. He killed your 
brother as he should have done.” 

“What do you mean by that,” shouted 


concealed anger. 
“T mean that you will never take Jacques Hommedieu back 


damn!” replied 
“T’ve never yet 


give a 


McDonald with ill- 


with you alive.” 

“Do you mean that 7 will have to kill him?” 

“Not exactly,” insinuated Fairlie. “You will not have to kill 
him, but you probably will kill him, if you get half a chance, 


Sergeant McDonald.” 


ANDY McDONALD requisitioned a big seagoing motor- 

boat from an unfortunate poacher who had just outfitted 
to make a midnight dash to sea, with no worse intention than a 
week’s cruise and a day or two’s killing of baby seals for their 
contraband fur. “I’ve caught you with the goods,” said Mc- 
Donald. “Get into that boat and go as straight as you can for 
Chichagof Island.” 

There were two weeks of cruising, turn and turn about at the 
motor’s engine. The seal-poacher knew every inlet as a woodsman 
:nows his trail. 

McDonald was the first to sense the change in the weather. 
The fogs had commenced to settle; the straits and channels took 
on a greasy green color; the wind blew and the waters chopped 
about in an ugly fashion. They pointed the nose of the boat due 
south through the rushing currents of Chatham Channel. They 
cut through a narrow gut of water in the deep black darkness 
of night, with only the searchlight pointing a narrow, white 
ribbony lane for a hundred yards or so ahead. Then came a 
terrific crash, and a rushing ice-floe ground the motorboat into 
kindling. The seal-poacher, caught among his machinery, stood 
in the cockpit and cursed Sandy McDonald as a maniac might 
curse the object of his brain-turned wrath. Sergeant McDonald, 
with eyes straight ahead, a fierce determination beating in his 
head, leaped from the bow of the boat into the icy, pounding surf. 
His body was picked up like an insignificant bit of wreckage, 
tossed high upon the white crest of a boiling, rushing wave, and 
catapulted upon the ragged rocks of a bleak, barren tundra. 

It was daylight when he regained consciousness. He smiled a 
cold, gray, grim smile of hate. 

Bending over him was Jacques Hommedieu! 

Sandy McDonald, weak and torn of body, stiffened by cold, 
until movement was almost impossible, glared a long, tense 
moment into the eyes of the stooping half-breed. “Jacques 


Hommedieu, I arrest you in the name of the Dominion Law, for 
the murder of Alexander McDonald,” he announced. 
“You go to hell,” shot back Jacques Hommedieu. 


“T nevair 
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murdair your brother; I keel him for what he did to Jeanne 
Follette.” 

Sergeant Sandy McDonald of the Royal Mounted closed his 
eyes in a stupor of dull pain. Jacques Hommedieu stood for a 
moment in a condition of indecision. . 

“By gar,” he finally muttered, “M’sieur Fairlie have it right. 
‘Hommedieu,’ he say to me, ‘eider you keel Sandy McDonald, 
or he keel you. Mebbe, if you make ze fight, a jury may acquit 
you for ze keeling of Alec McDonald, but you run away; zey 
send M’sieur Sandy McDonald, Sergean’ of ze Royal Mounted, 
after you. You got start, Jacques Hommedieu; mebbe you get 
away, mebbe not. You aire swift Yukon half-breed fox. Go 
queek, like lightin’; Sergean’ McDonald, he slow like mastiff— 
trot, trot, trot. You seventeen hour ahead of Mounted Police.’ 
But by gar, Hommedieu—Sergean’ McDonald, he 
catch up. 

“I tell M’sieur Alec, when he lie all in beeg heep, zat hees 
brother nevair make hang Jacques Hommedieu for hees death! 
Vaire good, I make the Taku River. I’m here on this island. 
I got grub, rifle, pistol, knife, match, blanket, everything. I 
make stay here, when—what happen? Ze storm come, zen come 
beeg wave. By gar, it wash ze Mounted Police right up on ze 
island, not ten feet away from my camp-fire! Old M’sieur Fairlie, 
he right, by gar! Ze mastiff trot, trot, and swim, swim. Now I 
got to keel Sergean’ Sandy McDonald of ze Royal Mounted, an’ 
zat ees murdair! 

“Jacques -Hommedieu, what you goin’ do, eh?” 


Jacques 


INTER comes with a crash in the North. The terrible 

cold of the Arctic is caught up in eddying winds that 
travel south through the open funnel of Bering Strait. Another 
stratum of fearful, frozen atmosphere comes creeping over the 
Stanov ranges across Kamchatka Peninsula. Still another heavy, 
damp, bone-piercing draught blows down from the sea of Okhotsk, 
racing on in a southeasterly direction through the Kuhle Islands 
shoving ahead of it mile-deep layers of heavy fog-banks. The 
whole atmospheric conglomerate forms a core in the vicinity of 
the Aleutian Islands. That core revolves slowly, like a lazy fly- 
wheel; but miles away from the fly-wheel’s center, the rotary 
movement begins; huge fragments of sea-tornadoes break away 
from the parent body, a regular inferno of dun-colored cloud 
carrying in its bosom the alchemy of torture that ofttimes spells 
death to the foolhardy humans who cope with its vicious strength. 
Such weather had settled down upon the tundra of Chichagof 
Island. North of 58, when the North Pacific winter sets in, a 
white man caught in the pockets of an atmospheric maelstrom in 
a boat or upon one of the islands faces a most excellent chance 
of shuffling out of his miserable surroundings by death from 
exposure. 

Jacques Hommedieu had scoured the tundra for bits of wreckage. 

They had a fire the first day of the terrible storm; Hommedieu 
fed the leaping flames with huge slabs of frozen fat cut from the 
side of a walrus that had been clawed to death by a disgruntled 
mate. 
A big black coffee-pot bubbled in a crevice where the wood 
embers made a floor of red coals; a battered frying-pan sizzled 
with the lean, stringy strip of seal-meat that curled over the 
heat of another layer of embers; the wind moaned a ghostly 
cadenza of chanting sobs that rose every once in a while into a 
soul-piercing scream—a scream of almost human agony. The two 
men knelt before the flames, their lower bodies hidden by the dark 
shadows of night, their faces peering out, clear-cut and sharp in 
the red glare of their flaming fire. 


HERE was a look of square-jawed determination upon 

the face of Sandy McDonald—an unfathomable look of 
the momentarily disappointed hunter, who-has tracked his quarry, 
only to discover that it has hidden deep within its lair, not to be 
dislodged. It was the pure-breed against the half-breed; the 
white man’s doggedness against the easy carelessness of the 
volatile, Latinized Indian. However, Sandy had not failed, for 
opposite him, crouched upon his knees, was the handsome-featured, 
lithe-formed Jacques Hommedieu, the half-breed, who had killed 
his brother. 

Suddenly Jacques arose, the black coffee-pot held at arm’s-! 
length, a battered tin cup held in the other hand. “By gar, 
m’sieur, she blow lak a zousand devils!” He tossed his uncovered 
head back, his bronzed throat glistening in the firelight; he 
opened wide his mouth; his eyes shone like sparks of living flame; 
his teeth flashed, white and strong, like some young animal’s 
nosing the air for a scent of prey. 











It was daylight when he regained consciousness. Bending over him was Jacques Hommedieu! 
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Then his shrill voice rose above the roaring wind: 


“Wind he come down the Taku trail, 
Blow, blow, 

Moon shine through ze cloud so pale, 
Blow, blow; 

Ze grizzly bear, he sniff de ground; 

Ze hunter mak’ no move or sound; 
Zey both keep walkin’ round and round, 
While ze wind, he blow, blow, blow!” 


“Vou evair shoot ze grizzly, m’sieur?’’ suddenly asked Jacques 
Hommedieu, as the last note of his song was echoed by the wind 

“No!” answered McDonald sharply. “Why?” 

“Ah, zat iz ze beeg-game hunt,” went on the half-breed. “It 
tak’ a man, m’sieur, to whip ze grizzly.” 

“Did you ever whip one, you damn’ half-breed?” 

“M’sieur must not get excite,” cautioned Hommedieu. “I 
mebbe half-breed, but I am no damn’ half-breed. Jacques Hom- 
rmedieu is not respons’ for ze meestak’ of hees mother; anyway, 
nobody can call heem damn’. Half-breed, mebbe, yes; damn’— 
nevaire! M’sieur Sergean’ McDonald, Royal Mounted, pairmit 
me to introduce to you, M’sieur Jacques Hommedieu, jes same as 
you, white man! 

" “As I say, m’sieur, about ze grizzly, one time I go for black fox; 
I need money, I go way up ze Taku River, almos’ where Inklin 
meet Taku. I get two, three black fox. Much snow on ze 
cround; I have five dogs; we travel fas’ 
I mak’ straight shoot ‘cross ze open prairie 
from one piece beeg timbair to odder. I 
wish get on right trail in ze woods before ze 
cark; ze dogs, zey joomp ahead, queek 
by gar! Zey swift runners! In ‘bout an 
hour we cross ze open land. Soon we make 
detour, five minute; ze dogs breathe vaire 
hard. ‘Yip-la,’ I make ze sound. Zey put 
zeir bellies almos’ on ze ground. Zen zey 
straighten up an away we go much fas’er, 
vaire sweeft, m’sieur. We pass beeg brush; 
zen ze beeg tree an’ ze 

wide places between. We 

goin’ stop soon—mak’ a 

rest, feed ze dogs, melt ze 
snow, mak’ coffee, mak’ 

beeg fire, all go sleep. 

“Sudden-like, before you 
think, beeg lead-dog mak’ 
stop—all stop. Sledge no 
stop; she go ahead, bump 
into dogs, I fall out. Dogs 
no do dat before. ‘Wha’s 
wrong?’ say I. I stan’ hol’ 
cogs; they vaire_ strong; 
they what you call—scare! 
‘oof!’ I look up; ‘bout « 
ten vard ‘way eez ze great 
beeg Yukon grizzly bear! 

“Ze dogs break ‘way 
from me, run ‘bout fifty 
vards, get tangle in ze 
brush, squat down on thair o. ee 

: . . uppose say, 

h unches; ze hair stan sight, 1 go back wie 
straight up on thair backs: wen alee’ >" 
zey mak’ loud howl: but ‘ 
no can mak’ away from 
harness to the sledge. By 
far, m’sieur, my rifle in ze sledge! I got nossing but my knife— 
heeg one, sharp, like ze razor, blade sixteen inches long. 
You knew ze grizzly, m’sieur?”” Hommedieu suddenly asked. 

“Not very well,” admitted the Sergeant. “But get on with your 
yarn; what happened?” 

“What happen, what you s’pose happen? 

“I know what would have happened if I had been caught like 


that,” sententiousty answered McDonald. “I would have done 
with the grizzly just what I expect to do with you.” 
“What eez zat?” coldly questioned Hommedieu. “Mind how 


vou answer ze question, M’sieur McDonald. You follow me 
here; you have not one weapon for defense on you; you my 
blood enemy, same as you’ brother 

“You come not so much to arrest me as to keel me. Ze beeg 
wave wash you on ze rock; I hear you mak’ groan; I go to you, 
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carry you to safe place—tak’ you’ pistol and knife. Do I keel 
you? Nossir! I try tak’ care you—give you food, mak’ you 
warm, give you hot coffee. Same way I act to Alec McDonald. 
For gar’s sake, please keep ‘way from Jeanne Follette; she pretty 
half-breed; she good girl. Before you come, she vaire much love 
Jacques Hommedieu. You mak’ promise to girl to marry her; you 
mak’ love to Jeanne, give Jeanne present, silk zings to wear, ring 
for fingaire, no ring of-promise, of honair, jes’ little cheap ring 
what squaw buy. Zen Jeanne Follette come to me,*fall on her 
knees, lift her hands lak’ mak’ to pray, and say to me: ‘Jacques 
Hommedieu, you mak’ Alec McDonald marry me or keel heem, 
else I keel myself.’ If zat not true, M’sieur Police Sergean’ I mak 
beeg lie, an’ I hope this my las’ breath! 

“Now, zen, I ask you, what happen to grizzly bear, if you been 
caught same as Jacques Hommedieu?” 

Sandy McDonald’s eyes never wavered as they gazed into the 
eyes of the half-breed. Here was his man, a murderer; their 
ideals were different; they were temperamentally opposite; the 
girl had been as much to blame as his brother, perhaps more. It 
was his intention to take Jacques Hommedieu back to the main 
land, dead or alive. He pre 
ferred to take him back dead 
The instincts of the traine: 
hunter of men asserted them 
selves. In a friendly voice he 
said: “Well, Jacques, I guess 
I’d put up a good stiff figh 
if I had been in your place 
what did you do?” 

“T keel ze bear!” laconicall 
exclaimed Hommedieu. I 
walk right up to heem. He 
stand wiz hez hind legs wid 
apart an’ hez arms out straigh 






















Hez tongue was out hez mout’; hez eyes, zey small an’ vaire red. 
I say to myself: ‘Mon Dieu, Jacques Hommedieu, you got go back 
to Jeanne Follette; she want you. You goin’ marry petite Jeanne 
so you got keel ze grizzly!’ He mak’ one smash wiz hez paw, an 
miss. I rush in close; he mak’ roar; ze dogs mak’ long howl: ze 
grizzly, he grab my coat; his claws go through to my skin. I 
stand still a second, beeg knife in my hand. I raise my arm; hez 
claws tear my flesh deep to ze bone. I feel my shoulder go 
crunch; wiz all my strength I push ze knife once, twice, inté 
ze bear heart. He stand vaire still lak’ he astonish. I stand 
still; ze beeg moon come out, mak’ light. I feel vaire weak. 
Again I say: ‘Jeanne Follette, I mus’ come back to you.’ I slip 
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By Guy Manners 


cne side from ze grizzly; he stan’ still and look foolish. Vaire 
soon, he fall down, dead! Zen I fix myself, give dogs much 
bear-meat, build fire, eat bear steak! I sleep little, harness ze 
dogs, climb in sledge—zip-la! We go! Ze dogs know ze trail. 
After many hours I lie on ze bed in Jeanne Follette’s cabin. She 
fix me up. She no look to me ze same any more. I say: ‘Jeanne, 
what’s wrong?’ She fall on her knees, an’ say: ‘Mon Dieu, mon 
Dieu, I never can marry you, Jacques, all on account ze factair 
Alec McDonald!’ ” 

Sandy McDonald rose to the full height of his six feet three; 
he ached from the terrible battering in the waves of the night 
before, when his great hulk of a body had been thrown against 
the jagged rocks. Long, thick slabs of walrus fat were sending 
up blue flashes of curling flame; a wreath of dense black smoke 
circled and broke into eddying streamers that were whirled away 
in the higher fogs by a wind reeking with damp. 

“Look at me, Jacques Hommedieu!” he demanded. 

“T’m lookin’, M’sieur; for why you want me to look?” 

“Do you see these two hands?” 

Hommedieu gravely nodded assent. 

“Well, I’m going to walk straight at you, as you claim you 
walked toward the grizzly bear, and with these two hands I’m 
going to tear that lying tongue out of your head. You shot and 
killed my brother, killed him over a lawless, half-breed woman 





























“No!” screamed McDonald. “I came 
to get you and to kill you. I'm going 
to do you to a finish with my hands.” 


of your own sort; you never gave him a chance to defend him- 
self; vou shot him in cold blood. I don’t give a damn, Homme- 
dieu, what sort oi weak, silly charges you and your woman have 
framed up against him. Alexander McDonald was my brother; 
his blood calls for an accounting. I’ve got a warrant in my 
pocket for your arrest. I’m a Royal Police Sergeant; I'd have 
tracked you to the open doors of hell, and gone through those 
doors after you! You are a murderer! Old man Fairlie, back 
at Campbell’s Landing, said the Inspector should not have sent 
me after you—” 
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“Why he say zat?” queried Hommedieu in a tense voice. 
he say zat?” 

“Why!” ejaculated McDonald. 
dieu, why! 
why.” 

“You one vaire brave Poleece Sergean’, eh? . You track Jacques 
Hommedieu like ze bloodhound. You keel heem, eh? You go 
back Stikine, tell ze Inspector you no catch Jacques Hommedieu 
—an’ all ze while Jacques Hommedieu dead—vaire dead on 
island somewhere, keeled by Sergean’ McDonald to wipe out ze 
blood-war between ze two, eh? How you t’ink ze glory of ze 
vaire honorable Mounted Police like to hear such damn’ coward 
trick, eh? You call zat square deal?” 

“T’m no longer a policeman,” shouted the now thoroughly in- 
furiated man. “I'll absolve myself from my position and my 
oath.” He reached a hand in his inner pocket. Jacques Homme- 
dieu watched him curiously but cautiously. He pulled out a 
sheaf of legal-looking documents, encased in oiled silk: “In the 
King’s Name and the Dominion’s Name!” He separated the 
documents and selected one, which he thrust toward the fas- 
cinated gaze of the half-breed: ‘“There’s the warrant for your 
arrest, issued in the name of the Dominion of Canada. Listen: 
‘The Dominion of Canada versus Jacques Hommedieu—murder in 
the first degree.’ You're to be brought back to Stikine, Province 
of British Columbia, Dominion of Canada, dead or alive; do 
you see the latitude the law gives me? Dead or elive!” 

Jacques Hommedieu glared at Sandy McDonald. Here they 
were on a wild, desolate island tundra, miles away from any 
other human beings, beside a fire of walrus-fat and wreckage. 
Here stood a white man, a full breed, defending his dead brother’s 
name against a crime that should be unmentionable among white 
men. This man stood opposite him, demanding his life, pro- 
tected by the law, because he was part of the law’s machinery. 
“Dead or alive!” And he, Jacques Hommedieu, had killed only 
to save a woman’s love and her respect. 

“You look at me, now, Sergean’ McDonald!” he snarled. “You 
say ‘dead or alive.’ Suppose I zay, ‘All right, I go back 
wiz you alive; what, zen?’ 

“Damn you, no!” screamed McDonald, at last break- 

ing under the rigor of the brain-splitting game. “No, 

I say, no! I came to get you and to kill you. It’s 

man to man—half-breed to white—when you or I will 

be the grizzly bear. MHere’s the warrant; see what I 

do with it.” He tore it into pieces and tossed them 
into the fire. “Here are my papers, my 
official credentials!’”’ He flung them into 
the fire as well. From his breast he 
plucked the metal badge and tossed that 
also into the flames. “You’ve got my 
gun and knife,” he declared, “but even 
against such odds I’m going to do you to 

a finish with my hands. I'll show you 

how a white man fights. I’m no longer 

a policeman; I’m just Sandy McDonald. 

So—here goes—” 

He dived quickly toward Hommedieu. 
The half-breed met his onslaught, crouch- 
ing. They grappled in one long, swift, 
crushing embrace. 

“M’sieur McDonald,” grunted Homme- 
dieu, “I respec’ you vaire much for dis; 
you brave man, after all; but I’m not goin’ 
let you keel Jacques Hommedieu.” 

They fought in the midnight gloom of 
a northern night, dark, damp and ugly, in 
a circle of flame that cast long shadows 
upon a narrow stretch of frozen, desolate 
tundra.. Theirs was a fight of two human 
brutes, the full white man and the half 
red man—one to avenge the death of his 
brother, the other to defend himself for 
having avenged the woman he loved. They were each right ac- 
cording to their respective codes; so they waged the battle as 
fairly as their mad brains would allow. The long, slender hands 
of the half-breed closed like a vise around the full white throat 
of McDonald. Steadily and slowly, inch by inch, step by step, 
Hommedieu bore McDonald backward. 

Suddenly Hommedieu relaxed his hold. McDonald’s staring 
eyes were expressionless: his breathing was thin. He stood for 
a moment, lurched a bit; then his limbs sagged beneath him, and 
he fell forward in a crumpled heap, (Continued on page 143) 


“Why 


“Why? I'll tell you, Homme- 
Because he knew that I was going to kill you; that’s 
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HEN the Great 

Umpire orders a 

suspension of play 
on account of darkness, and Gabriel blows 
his horn, there will appear far down in the 
Official Box-score the name of H. Rinkholm, 
and the record will read something like 
this 


AB R H PO A E 


Thus « ly t 
Rinkholm1 0 1 0 3. O seme ied act edith 


men who did not relish 
And the _—e h ‘sk the performance. One 
And then, explaining the asterisk, an- was old Doc’ himself. 


other line in agate: 


Batted for Carroll in the ninth 


Whereupon one of those wise fans who are always hanging 
around the press-box after the game, looking for arguments, will 
turn upon the Official Scorer and hand out the old razz: 

“What's the idea, givin’ that bonehead a hit and three assists? 
Didn't he boot in all over the park? How d’ya get that way?” 

Then the Official Scorer can either call a cop or explain that 
there is no provision in the box-score for errors of judgment, 
and that old Doc’ Rainbow—that’s Rinkholm—made a reason- 
able effort to handle what were difficult chances. 

“You'd applaud him if he’d made the play, wouldn’t you?” the 
O. S. will ask. 

“Sure!” 

“Well, then, why should I give him a nerror because he didn’t?” 
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RAINBOW 






HERE is another of 
those sincere and ap- 
pealing sporting 
stories that are mak- 
ing its author and 
this magazine 
famous among 
“fans.” 


<< 
x By GERALD 
BEAUMONT 


Official scorers are all alike; they 
give the benefit of the doubt to th: 
batter, on the theory that while on 
more hit wont hurt the pitcher, 
fielder will yelp forever if he is 
charged with one questionable bobble 

At that, there is room for argu- 
ment. This whole case should be 
reviewed by the National Commis- 

sion. Whatever it decides will be wrong 
and we can reasonably accept the contrary 
as correct. 

Want to sit in the grandstand while we 
play it over? Wait until we dust off the 
plate. Now then, all set? Let’s go! 

Long before Wild Bill Cassidy got religion 


and Ping Bodie first came out from Cow 
Hollow, old Doc’ Rainbow attached him- 
self to the St. Clair ball-club. In ten years 


he became as permanent an institution and 
as familiar a part of the landscape as the Roll-your-own 
sign in center-field. 

Assistant ground-keeper, bat-boy, court-jester—that was 
old Doc’ Rainbow, possessor of thirty-five uniforms, all 
different, and a place on the pay-roll at twelve dollars a 
He got twenty-five cents for every ball he recovered from 


week. 

over the fence, but because of the activities of the junior generation 

in Barclay Street, this additional source of revenue was uncertain 
Doc’ was constructed on the general principles of a cuck 


clock, long and narrow and rickety. The resemblance even ex- 
tended to his brain. Not that he was actually “coo-coo” in the 
unpleasant sense of the word, but as Brick McGovern put it, old 
Doc’ Rainbow thought in much the same way that Lefty Taylor 
pitched, which is to say that his control was not of the best. 
On special occasions Doc’ scrambled his wardrobe and ap- 
peared in a medley of uniforms which produced the desired effect 
of perpetual novelty. Not Joseph in his futurist coat, nor Solo- 
mon in all his glory, had anything on the ancient jester of the 
St. Clair Club when he chose to array himself from the fullness 
of his wealth. Nor was any man more content with his lot than 
old Doc’ Rainbow when some pitcher, warming up before the 
game, summoned him to the plate and tossed over a few balls 
while the catcher was buckling on his armor. That gave old 
Doc’ a chance to pull his comedy stuff—to pretend that the ball 
had hurt a finger, to blow on the injured member, to wring one 
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atten While the players were warming up before the game. 
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1 him- hand in anguish and then pick up the ball and rainbow it down the stunts which old Doc’ Rainbow had conceived in years of 
1 years to second, retreating off-stage with a limp and registering offended pondering the actor duplicated, and added a few more on his 
on and dignity own account. The climax came when he circled the bases against 
ur-own There were always enough strangers in the stands for the time with the two umpires holding their watches on him, and th> 

stunt to produce a laugh, and this daily chuckle was food and crowd yelping gleefully as the long arms and legs jerked up and 

nat was drink and the breath of life to old Doc’ Rainbow. down like bent pistons. 
ms. all Never once did it occur to him that anyone would ever take In the great throng that filled the park there were only two men 
ollars a his job away. He had seen ball-players come and go, bushers who did not relish the performance. One was old Doc’ himself, 
»d from rise to stellar heights, bright stars pale to Class B mediocrity,  self-shorn of his finery and sitting unnoticed in street-clothes far 
neration and the firmament assume unfamiliar aspects; but Doc’s job was up in the grandstand; the other was Jerry Boland, manager of 
icertain. his own; he had created it; it was his by right of discovery, the St. Clair Club, frowning in the dugout. 

cuckoo- exploitation and possession. Therefore, when the blow did come. The veteran leader of the Saints was an Irishman, warm of 
ven eX- on the very day that he wanted most to be in the line-up, the heart, quick-tempered, but firm in the defense of his men. He 
> in the day of the big benefit for the Children’s Hospital, it caught old shook his head at the antics of Carroll, and turned uncomfortably 
t it, old Doc’ Rainbow utterly unprepared. to Peewee Patterson. 
Taylor It was no less a personage than Templeton Carroll, star- “He’s laying it on too strong,” he complained. “I wish I’d sent 
best. comedian of the “Isle of Boola” Company, who showed the jester Doc’ out of town for the day; it'll just about break the old boy’s 
and ap- of the St. Clair ball-club that there is no man in this world who _ heart.” 
ed effect cannot be replaced. While the players were warming up before Peewee looked about him. “Rainbow’s gone,” he observed. 
.or Solo- the game, and chorus-girls were selling pencils in the grandstand, “I know it,” said Boland. “That's what I don’t like. Some- 
x of the Carroll appeared on the ball-field made up as old Doc’ Rainbow. body ought to follow him. The poor nut is liable to go home, 
. fullness His form was garbed in a fashion that not even the man he was and—‘Blooey-Blooey!’” He illustrated the suggestion by cocking 
lot than Impersonating had ever been able to attain. Wads of paper a forefinger to his temple and crooking the thumb significantly. 
-fore the carried out the effect of ludicrous muscles in the calves of his legs The third baseman demurred. “He aint crazy enough for that. 
few balls and in the arms of his pink jersey; a radiant nose achieved the Come on, Jerry; there’s the bell!” 
gave old fnal touch. Boland hesitated, uncertain whether to follow his hunch or not. 
+ the ball It is not often that an actor gets the chance to play to an The umpire calling for the batting order decided the matter. A 
vring one audience of twenty thousand people. Carroll was at his best. All 


manager cannot attend to everything. 
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Carroll remained as the bat-boy, and after the first inning, 
old Doc’ Rainbow went home—that is, he went to the little front 
room that faced on Barclay Street. There he garbed himself in 
a vain attempt to outshine the man who had taken his place. 
From the bottom of an ancient trunk, he resurrected a forty-four- 
caliber revolver, fully loaded. This done, he walked over to the 
window for a final look at an ungrateful world. 

Doc’ should have accomplished the business at hand and let it 
go at that. For 
opposite his 





Rainbow 


The doorkeeper pocketed the pass gratefully. “Much obliged,” 
he acknowledged. “Sorry I can’t return the compliment, but 
the house is full. Some other night—” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” interposed old Doc’ Rainbow. “Only | 
wonder, Mr. O’Connor, if I could stand just inside the stage-door 
a minute? I’ve always wanted to see what it looked like.” 

The doorkeeper hesitated. He felt himself under obligations 
by virtue of the pink slip of paper. “The rules are pretty strict,” 
he debated, “but 
I guess it wont 
hurt none, just 





window was a 
billboard, and on 
it the face of 
Templeton Car- 
roll, with the lips 
parted in a 
characteristic 
grin; the eyes 
pointed straight 
at the St. Clair 
Jester. Un- 
doubtedly the 
lithographed por- 
trait had been 
there for some 
time but Doc’ 
had never 
noticed it  be- 
fore. Now it as- 
sumed Machia- 
vellian signifi- 
cance, a jeering 
witness to the 
Rainbow’s exit. 

Doc’ lowered 
the revolver. 
Even to his dis- 
ordered mind the 
suggestion was 
plain. The 
logical target for 
a bullet was not 
himself, but the 
man whose 
picture was now 
laughing at him. 
The Jester re- 
moved his uni- 
form, got back 
into his street- 
clothes, pocketed 
the revolver and 
went out. He 
spent the after- 
noon in the 
motion - picture 
houses along 
Mission Street, 
where one film 
drama impressed 
him deeply. A 
woman who had 
been wronged 
lay in wait for 
her persecutor in 
his own office, 





for once. This 
is get-away 
night; the com- 
pany’s jumping 
to San José. Go 
on in a minute 
but keep back 
by the wall. Ii 
anybody say 

anything, te! 

‘em you're on 
of the express 
men. 

Give Peg 
O’Connor a 
error or an assis 
on this play jus 
as it appeals 
you. Old Do 
Rainbow pass« 
through the door 
up three steps 
and along a pas- 
sageway that | 
to an unfamiliar 
land He 
stumbled over 
coiled _ ropes, 
bumped against 
odd pieces of 
scenery slanting 
against the brick 
fire-wall, but 
managed to keep 
out of the way 
of the Stage- 
hands. A girl in 
spangled chiffon 
came tripping 
down a spiral! 
stairway. 

“°*Scuse me,” 
said the Jester 
“but can you tell 
me where is Mr 
Carroll’s dress. 
ing-room ?” 

The _ girl 
pointed a white 
finger and 
hurried on toward 
the wings. Down 
the stairn 
flowed a stream 
of more girls. 
The _ orchestra 











and fired as the 
man opened the 
door. Doc’ sat 


through two runs 
of the film. Later he ate a meager supper in a cheap restaurant, 


and when night came, showed up at the stage entrance of the 
Central Theater, while the first act was still on. 

Peg O’Connor, the grizzled doorkeeper, recognized him. 

“Hello, Doc’,” he called. “How they comin’?” 

“Pretty good, Mr. O’Connor,” he replied. “How they comin’ 
with you?” From a vest pocket he produced a slip of pink paper, 
bearing the signature of the president of the ball-club, and held 
it out. 

“Thought maybe you might like to take in the Sunday game,” 


he said. 


lt was some moments before the letters ceased to dance 
and resolved themselves into a feminine chirography. 


quickened, and a 
distant patter of 
applause and 
laughter drifted back stage. Turning, he saw a row of dressing- 
rooms at the right, and tacked on the door of one of them a 
cardboard sign: “Mr. Carroll.” 

The door opened to his light pressure; the room was em 
Unseen he slipped in and closed the door. The single window 
the small room opened on a fire-escape that led to the ground 
not six feet below. Against the wall on one side was a dressing- 
table flanked by trunks and chairs. The opposite wall was hung 
with costumes and afforded the best view of the door. The Ra: 
bow edged in among the garments, a drab blur amid the chaos 
of gaudy satins worn by “King Co-co of the Boola Islands 
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I'm speedy and sure with my service. 
| The moment you're ready, it’s there— 
ns And no worry or need to be nervous. 
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nting 


brick | In just a little more time than it takes to say it, 
a | your plate of Campbell’s Soup, steaming and 


way deliciously hot, stands ready on the table. No fuss, 
~“y no bother. You have all the enjoyment, while the 


hiffon work is done for you beforehand in Campbell's 
ee famous kitchens. 


me, Campbell’s Tomato Soup | 
. tei _ The pure essence of tomatoes that ripen on the | 
phe vine in the sunshine, blended with granulated sugar, 


creamery butter, and other enticing ingredients, is 
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Fumbling the revolver, 
Doc’ Rainbow waited. 

Mark how Fate can 
gyp a jester! This was 
Templeton Carroll’s 
farewell performance in 
his home town. His 
friends had arranged a 
demonstration in his be- 
half to follow the first 
act, and in accordance 
with the plan, the actor 
had agreed to come be- 
fore the curtain and re- 
cite “Casey at the Bat,” 
garbed as old Doc’ 
Rainbow. This necessi- 
tated a quick change in 
the wings, and so Carroll 
did not go to his dress- 
ing-room. But some 
one else did—some one 
who, like the Jester, ex- 
pected to meet Temple- 
ton Carroll there. 

The handle to the door 
turned. Old Doc’ Rain- 
bow raised his arm. 
Slowly the door opened. 
The Jester aimed shakily 
at the spot where the 
actor’s head should have 
appeared, but instead of 
the tall comedian, there 
came into the room the 
most exquisite morsel of 
humanity old Doc’ Rain- 
bow had ever seen—a 
little girl who brushed 
yellow curls out of violet 
her arms, and exclaimed: “Daddy! 

For the second time that day the 
clown of the St. Clair ball-club lowered 
his revolver with the trigger unpressed. 

The child closed the door behind her 
and advanced on the Rainbow confidently. 


him 


shocked 


eyes, held out 


“I’m Winnie, Daddy,” she confided. 
“And Mamma says I am to give you this 
note and you must not be angry any 
more.” 


Mechanically he took the note and 
opened it: Once, a long time ago— But 
that has no bearing on this story except 
in extenuation of what followed. A man 
does not plumb the depths of murder, and 
attain the responsibilities of parenthood, 
and delve into the treasure-chest of mem- 
ory, all in the one breath, without being 
a trifle dazed. A brighter man than old 
Doc’ Rainbow would have done just what 
the Jester did, which was to sit down on 
a chair, take the child on his knee, and 
gaze rather stupidly at the note 

It was some moments before the letters 
ceased to dance and resolved themselves 
into a feminine chirography on the sta- 
tionery of the Palace Hotel 


Dear Tempy: I am in the house 
tonight, dear, as in the old days. Wont 
you let Winnie heal the breach between 
us? And she needs her father 

If yes is the answer, flash 
signal. I will be watching 

YOUR REPENTANT WIFE. 


the old 


Old Doc’ Rainbow blinked down at the 
child in his lap. He was never very good 
at “inside baseball;” the note went far 
over his addled head. But he liked chil- 
dren, and they were responsive to him. 
Not a youngster in Barclay Street who 















didn’t exercise a proprietary interest in 
Rainbow. 

Moreover this was no ordinary child 
who now sat on the Jester’s knee. There 
was none of the timidity that might be 


expected from a 

i e I en- 
little girl en 
countering her 


father for the first 
time in her recol- 
lection. Winnie 
had the composure 
ind assurance of 
every child of the 


What he saw on the first page 
into complete 
paralysis, 


stage; besides, she was playing a role in 
which she had been patiently coached. 
In two minutes, old Doc’ Rainbow was 
a hypnotized tabby cat purring to the 
caresses of a four-year-old Circe. 
Dimly the Rainbow comprehended that 
for some unknown reason the Great Man- 
ager had sent him in to bat for the man 
who had taken his job, and reckless of 
the consequences, conscious only of an 
opportunity too wonderful to be put aside, 
old Doc’ Rainbow ambled up to the plate. 


“My, my, my!” he ejaculated. “And 
so you're my little girl!” 

Winnie nodded. “And I am _ very 
sleepy,” she confessed. “Are you going 


to take me home, or is Mamma going to 
take me home?” 

Winnie extemporized this; it 
part of her practiced lines, but the Jester 
recognized it as a cue which called for 
some decision on his part. While he was 
debating the matter, the second act 
ended, the applause percolated back 
stage, and there was a rush of pattering 
feet past the door. 


was no 


seized 


A quick, unreasoning panic 

old Doc’ Rainbow. What explanation 
could he offer when they found him 
in Templeton Carroll’s dressing-room? 
What if they searched him, and 
found the revolver, and guessed the 
truth? 


Once again the Rainbow booted the 
ball. He set the child down hurriedly 
and made his way to the window that 
opened on the fire-escape. 

“You be a good girl, Winnie,” he ad- 
monished. “Old Doc’s got to go away; 
you'd better stay there. You’re a fine 
little girl, and Daddy loves you. You 
remember that! Maybe sometime—” 
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Winnie’s face puckered. She looked 
back at the closed door:and then at the 
man climbing out the window. Her hand 
reached up appealingly. 

“Daddy, I want to go with you. I 
want to go home with you!” 

Alas for old Doc’ Rainbow’s fielding 
record! That word “Daddy” did it. He 
swung one leg back across the window sill 
and opened his arms. Winnie waited for 
no second invitation. 

When Templeton Carroll entered the 
room, he crossed over to his dressing 

table, took off his wig and sat down 
to light a cigarette. 

Just as the Rainbow reached the 
last step, he leaned for support 
against the brick wall at a spot im- 
mediately below the huge stage 
switchboard. He recoiled sharply 
Had he been able to think of more 
than one thing at a time, he might 
have asked himself why the wall 
should have been so hot to the touch 
But Winnie’s arms were curved about 
his neck, and an ancient memory 
clutched his heart. 

A vigilant taxi-driver spied him as he 
gained the sidewalk. The nocturnal 
prowler turned into the curb, one finger 
in the air. Taxicabs were a novelty in 
old Doc’ Rainbow’s life, but he set the 
child down and fumbled in his pocket. 
His fingers assured him that sufficient re- 
mained from his week’s pay to make the 
adventure possible. 

“Going riding in an automobile,” he 
chuckled, “Winnie and Daddy—ain’t that 
swell?” 

Vinnie assured 
“orterbeels.” 

“Where to?” the driver asked. 

The Rainbow hesitated. Taxicabs did 
not often penetrate the narrow limits of 
Barclay Street, but at the corner of 
Sixteenth and Valencia, only half a block 
from his home, there was a six-story 
structure with a showy front. He bridged 
the distance mentally. 


him that she liked 


“Hotel St. Paul,” he directed. “It’s 
out by the ball-park.” 

The driver let in the clutch; the 
machine jerked forward; and Winnie, 


snuggling within the curve of the Rain- 
bow’s arm, went contentedly to sleep. 

The cab was half a block distant from 
its objective when old Doc’ Rainbow lost 
his nerve and rapped vigorously on the 
window. 

“T want to 
nounced. 

The driver had his own ideas on the 
subject. ‘You said the St. Paul, and it’s 
half a block up; keep inside.” 

“IT want to get out here,” persisted th: 
Rainbow. 

The chauffeur shrugged, drew up to the 
curb, and boosted the regular rate one 
dollar. The Jester paid the charge with 
out protest and walked away, Winnie's 
hand in his, and quite aware that the 
driver was watching him. 

In the glare of the hotel entrance he 
paused and looked back. The taxi was 
veering around the corner. The Rain- 
bow bent down, took the sleepy child in 
his arms, and turned the corner into Bar- 
clay Street. 

“Pretty near home, Winnie,” he com- 
forted. “Daddy’s goinr to fix you up 
some bread and milk; * then you can 
go to sleep.” 


get out here,” he an 
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“Your treatment for one week” 


A miniature set of the Woodbury skin preparations 
will be sent you for 25 cents. This set contains 
your complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 
In it you will find the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” telling you the special treat- 
ment your skin needs; a trial cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—enough for seven nights of any 
treatment; a sample tube of the new Woodbury 
Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream and Facial Powder. Write todav for this 
special outfit Address The Andrew Jergens eo. 
1705-Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. /f you 
live ld, The Andrew Jergen Co., 
Limited 1705 Sherbrooke Stree t, Perth, Ontario. 


1 Canada, addr 


Conspicuous 
Nose pores— 


ow to reduce them 


OMPLEXIONS other- To reduce enlarged nose pores 
wise flawless are often use this special treatment: 


ruined by conspicuous Wring a soft cloth from very 
hot water, lather it with 
ae : Wood oq Wantal Gea tin 
The pores of the face are oodbury’s Facial Soap, then 


nose pores. 


: hold it to your face. When 
not as fine as on other parts , z me 

: j the heat has expanded the 
of the body. On the nose pores, rub in very gently a 
fresh lather ot W oodbury’s. 
glands than elsewhere and Repeat this hot 


especially, there are more fat 
water and 
there is more activity of the lather application several times, 
. topping at once tf your nose 
pores. pping a8 mare 
feels sensitive. ‘Then finish by 
rubbing the nose for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 


These pores, if not properly 
stimulated and kept free from 
ave a tendency ; .Y : 

dirt, have ; tend ¢ Supplement tnis treatment with 

to clog up and become the steady general use of Woodbury’s 


enlarged. Facial Soap. Before long you will 


A- SKIN -YOU 


|OVE-TO-TOUCH A book of the most famous 


Conspicuous Noss Pores 
BLACKHEADS 

SKIN BLEMISHES 

Oity SKIN AND Suiny Nost 





notice a marked improvement in 
your skin. But do not expect to 
change completely in a week a 
condition resulting from long con- 
tinued exposure and neglect. Make 
this treatment a daily habit and be- 
fore long you will see how it grad- 
ually reduces the enlarged pores 
until they are inconspicuous. 


Get a cake of W oodbury *s Faci 





Soap today and begin tonight 
treatment your skin needs. You wil 
find Woodbury’s on sale at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter in 
the United States or Canada. A 
25-cent cake will last you for a 
month or six weeks of any Woodbury 
treatment and for general cleansing 
use for that time. 


skin treatments ever formulated 
Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap ts wrapped 
the famous booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch, giving 
scientific advice on the care of the skin and scalp, as well 
as complete treatments for the commoner skin troubles. 

Table of Contents 

TENDER SKIN 
SLUGGISH SKIN 
Pace SALLow SKIN 
CoaRSENED SKIN, Etc. 
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For want of one vital element— 














your body begins 


to “burn itself up” 


New knowledge of an important 
lack in many of our everyday 


foods 


CIENCE has made the 
startling discovery that if 
we do not get a proper 
supply of energy from our food, the 
body begins to feed on itself—to 
burn itself up. We now know that 
the lack of one vital element in 
food, called vitamine, keeps us 
from getting this needed energy. 


Which of our common every- 
day foods has it? Which lack it? 


Around this tremendously in- 
teresting subject hundreds of 
actual feeding experiments were 
made. Scientists eagerly watched 
the seeming magic change from 
an almost dying condition to one 
of health and vigor as one animal 
after another was given the pre- 
cious vitamine. When the vita- 
mine was taken away they lost 
appetite and became actually 
starved. 

In many of these experiments 
yeast was used as the richest 


known source of this life-giving 
vitamine. A number of foods, 
notably leafy vegetables, contain 
this vitamine. But it is of the 
greatest human significance to 
know that from many of our 
foods it has been removed by 
the process of manufacture or 
preparation. 


That is why thousands of men 
and women today are adding 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to their regu- 
lar meals. They find it gives them 
a vigor and energy they never had 
before. 

Yeast is assimilated in the body like 
any other food, and like any other food 
it must be taken over a period of time 
to be effective. 

Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast before or 
between meals, from 1 to 3 cakes a day. 
Spread it on toast or crackers, dissolve 
it in milk or fruit-juices, or eat it plain. 
If you are troubled with gas dissolve 
yeast first in boiling water. 

Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast, and get 
it fresh daily. Write for the free book- 
let, ‘The New Importance of Yeast in 
Diet.” THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. D-30, 701 Washington Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


A food with health-building properties 


In scientific tests of the therapeutic value of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast in treating pimples, boils and constipa- 


tion the doctors say: 


came under our observation, 


‘In many of these cases which 


the yeast treatment 


caused an improvement in the general physical condi- 
tion of the patient quite unassociated with the 
improvement of the symptoms associated with the 
particular disease in question.”’ 

To build up and maintain health, keeping the body 
resistant to disease, eat 1 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a day—a part of your regular diet. 
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“And then we'll have Mamma come,” 
Winnie answered drowsily. 

Old Doc’ Rainbow frowned as he made 
his way up the dafk stairway. This was 
an angle that had not occurred to him. 
He did not reply until they had gained 
the little front room and he had lighted 
the gas. Then he took up the matter, but 
cautiously. 

“You love Mamma?” he asked. 

Winnie nodded gravely. “And 
Daddy,” she amplified. 

The Jester busied himself with pro- 
from his bachelor’s larder a re- 
past for his small guest. Winnie attacked 
the refreshments energetically. When 
she broke the long silence, it was to re- 
quest a “story.” 

Old Doc’ Rainbow did his best; ~ he 
plunged into a narrative that had neither 
head nor tail, but revolved about a cer- 
tain little girl who went out for a walk 
and encountered at each corner an animal 
who made a weird and wonderful noise. 
And after each encounter, the narrator 
demanded: 

“And what was that?” 

Winnie displayed remarkable skill in 
interpreting the noises. 


my 


“That was kitty.....d And that was 
a rooster..... / And that was a moo- 
ee And that was birdie.” 

Finally the Rainbow exhausted his 


knowledge of domesticated animals, and 
the story weakened. 

“I guess you better undress me and 
put me to bed,” hazarded Winnie. 

The Jester regarded her with dismay. 
“Don’t you know how to undress your- 
self?” 

“T guess you better,” she repeated. 

And then it began to dawn on old Doc’ 
Rainbow that a substitute is only a sub- 
stitute, and that he could no more qualify 
for the job of parent to Winnie Carroll 
than he could hope ever to become a 
regular member of Jerry Boland’s ball- 
club. In this brief moment of clarified 
vision, many things rose up to hurt him. 


| Once it might have been possible, but 
now— 


| ‘yelp the Jester folded the child in 


his arms, removed shoes and stock- 

ings and slipped off the outer dress. 

“Daddy hasn’t got any night-clothes 
for you,” he explained. “I guess you'll 
have to. sleep like that and pretend that 
it’s all right.” 

Winnie was too sleepy to offer any 
serious objections. 

“And are you going to go to bed too?” 
she inquired. 

The Jester nodded. “This is going to 
be your room, and I’m going to sleep in 


| my room right alongside.” 


| and bent to kiss her. 





He tucked the child under the covers 
“You go right to 
sleep,” he adjured. 

The Jester extinguished the light and 
tiptoed from the room, carrying an extra 
pillow and an overcoat. Out in the 
corridor there came to him the wail of 
sirens, and he walked to the window. A 
crimson glare, as from a blast furnace, 
roofed the downtown district. Dropping 
the pillow to the floor, he stretched him- 
self on the carpet and drew the overcoat 
about him. 

Toward morning he fell asleep and 
dreamed, first that he was pitching in a 
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Cutex sets come in three sizes 
the ““Compact,”’ 60 cents; the 
“Traveling,” $1.50; and the 
“Boudoir,” $3.00 





Lovely nails— 
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with no fuss or bother 


In one convenient set—everything you need to attain them 


Just a dip with the orange stick wrapped 
n cotton into the bottle of Cutex, a dab 
round the nail base, a rinsing of the 
ingers and the ugly, dead cuticle wil 
imply wipe off. Then the Nail White 
yueezed under the tips, and finally the 
lelightful jewel-like shine the Cutex Pol- 
ishes give, 





EN minutes for a manicure! But that’s quite 

time enough when one has everything one 
can possibly need all together in one set—a set 
that makes manicuring simpler than you ever 
dreamed. 

No cuticle scissors! The modern way of mani- 
curing has done away with the tedious and dan- 
gerous business of cuticle-cutting altogether. (See 
the description with the illustrations.) 

It is all so quick, so easy, so pleasant—right up 
to the final polish! Really, Cutex has made mani- 
curing a rest and relaxation instead of a vexation 
and a burden! 

Every woman is taken with a Cutex Set the 
moment she seesit. The smartness and originality 
of its black and rose color scheme make _ her want 
it. And then every little necessity is so handily 
put up. Everything right there—ready to come 
out just as you need it—and in the most con- 
venient possible form. 

Sets in three different sizes 
Cutex Sets come in three sizes. The smallest, at 
6oc, is called the “‘Compact.” In it are trial 
size packages of Cuticle Remover, Nail White and 


Paste and Powder Polishes. Tucked away in 
their own little compartment, you will also find 
emery board, flexible steel file and orange stick. 

The “ Traveling” Set, at $1.50, is just what you 
have always wanted for your toilet case—whether 
for little week-end trips or for long journeys. It 
has a full supply of all the preparations, and larger 
size nail file, emery board and orange stick. 

The most elaborate Set is the “‘ Boudoir” at 
$3.00, a real luxury and delight. Six different 
manicure preparations are in it, a nail buffer, file, 
emery-board and orange stick. 





Get your Cutex Set today. You will wonder 
how you ever got along without it. It will lly 
be a revelation to you to find how simple it makes 
ring. Only ten minutes spent on the nails 
once or twice a week will keep them always in 
perfect condition. Each article in the set can be 
had separately for 35 cents. 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20 cents 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes for a Cutex 
Introductory Set to Northam Warren, 114 West 
17th Street, New York; or if you live in Canada to 
Dept. 005, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 

















New York City. 








NORTHAM WARREN, 
Dept.*605, 114 West 17th St., 
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Rubies Are Rubies 
And Sapphires 
Are Sapphires 


Whether you wear the 
Nature-made ruby and sap- 
phire or the Heller-made 
HOPE Ruby and HOPE 
Sapphire does not make 
the slightest difference. 
The crystal clear pigeon 
blood red of the ruby— 
the corn flower blue of the 
sapphire—the great hard- 
ness, the intrinsic worth 
and the everlastingness of 
all true rubies and true sap- 
phires are identical. But all 
true rubies and true sap- 
phires are not equal in price. 
You can possess a Heller HOPE 
Ruby or a Heller HOPE Sap- 
phire, gold or platinum mount- 
ed, at a moderate cost. See 
them at your jewelers in rings, 
pins, lav alliers and other heau- 
tiful settings. 


LE HeHer € Son. inc. 


Established over a quarter of a centu 


A Tre e Rub y 





PRODUCED By 


Deltah 


THE CREATORS OF PEARLS 








World’s Series with Winnie watching him, 
and later that they were being pursued by 
the whole United States Army. Aching 


in every limb, he awoke at daylight and 
ade his way to the street in search of a 
morning paper, fully convinced that the 


headlines would shriek his name. 

What he saw on the first page 
into such complete paralysis that he 
| against a telegraph pole and 


remained there for ten minutes, staring 


shocked 
collapse 


at the printed lines 
The Central Theater had burned. 
Templeton Carroll, standing before the 
lowered curtain that cut off the 
flames, had quelled the panic and enabled 
the house quickly. 
Not until then had he learned that his 
four-vear-old « 


laughter had been secreted 
in his dressing-room, adjoining the swit« h- 
board where the fire had started. The 
child had undoubtedly perishéd. Mrs 
Carroll was prostrated in her rooms in 
Hotel, and her husband was 


asbestos 


the ushers to empty 


the Palace 
with her. 

The story of the fire, the escape of the 
lience, the heroism of the entire 
1d Mrs. Carroll’s dramatic attempt 
with her husband, 


com- 


pany, al 
at a_ reconciliation 
leading to Winnie Carroli’s death, 
ered two pages of the paper old 
Rainbow held in his shaking hands. 
Gradually his dazed senses focused on 
two conclusions: first, that the child 
would never be discovered, now, if he 
chose to keep her as his own; 
that he must take her back to her father 
and mother, who were together again. 
He reéntered the house, ascended the 
stairs and opened the door softly 
Winnie was sitting on the floor, endeavor- 
ing to put on her shoes. She brushed the 
curls out of her eyes and smiled at him. 
The Rainbow gave clumsy assistance 
to the shoe problem, and when this was 
solved, they went hand in hana to a 
restaurant around the corner. During 
every minute of the breakfast the Rain- 
bow expected that a policeman would 
walk in the door and drop a heavy hand 
upon his shoulder. But they were not 
interrupted. 
Again on the sidewalk, Winnie looked 
up at him. “I guess we'd better go back 
to Mamma now,” she suggested. 


cOV- 
Doc’ 


second, 


“I guess you're right,” the Rainbow 
answered. 
They boarded a downtown car, and 


fifteen minutes later were walking through 
the long corridor of the crowded Palace 
toward the desk. Just in time old Doc’ 


Rainbow thought of something and drew 
his companion aside. 
“I almost forgot to tell you,” he 











Gerald Beaumont 


whose human and 
authoritative oem 
stories are a feature 


The Red Book Magazine 


has written for the next 
issue his most original 
story of the prize ring so far. 
Every man will want to read 


“Leaves of Friendship” 














The Red Book Magazine 
really got two daddies; 
lucky young lady. You 
see, I'm your,play daddy, and I was just 
batting in your other daddy’s place. You 
musn’t be surprised when you see him; 
you must treat him j just like you did me. 
Here’s that note. 

Winnie was bewildered. She clung a 
little closer to the Jester. “I want my 
Mamma,” she declared. 

Sure you do,” agreed the Rainbow. 
That’s just who we're going to find.” 

The dignified clerk who spun the big 
register and extended a pen got the shock 
of his life when the man facing him ex- 
p lai ned 

“This is little Miss Carroll, 
about her being 


hurried, “you've 
you're a mighty 


and it’s al 
a mistake dead. She 
wants her mother.” 

“What?” cried the 
Say that again!” 

Old Doc’ 
ly. 

The man behind the mahogany counter 
blinked at the Jester, then at the chil 
by his side, and back at the Jester 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, and darte 
into the office of the assistant man- 
ager 


clerk. “What? 


Rainbow repeated it patient- 


HIFT the spotlight! Lower the cur- 

tain on a woman running down 
hotel corridor—a man striding behi: 
with the joys of heaven and the doubts 
the damned fighting for control of his fea- 
tures, and old Doc’ Rainbow standing 
there forgotten, twirling a battered hat 
his wrinkled hands. Into the bedlam 
trickled the house-detectives and_bell- 
boys and members of the “Isle of Boo 
company. Such scenes are enacted only 
in real life; they form no part of the 
entertainment provided by the stage or 
the ball-field. 

Twenty minutes afterward Templeton 
Carroll was still clinging to the arm of 
the Jester, and repeating over and over: 

“Can't we get a drink in this whole 
darn town—can’t we get just one drink?” 

Down in the historic Palace butiet 
under the original painting of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin with all the little chil- 


dren tumbling along in the wake of a 
figure that might almost have been the 


they came across Otto 
whose business it was to sit up nights 
with the Eighteenth Amendment. Otto 
went to work on a concoction which was 
mostly stomach bitters but which burned 
all the way down and so was welcome 

Thus fortified, the actor dragged his 
companion into a cushioned booth and 
sat him down. 

“What I can't get 
is.” he complained, 
want to kill me.” 

“You took my job away,” explained the 
Jester; “you showed me up. Nobody 
will want to laugh at me any more. I'm 
through. I'll never put on a uniform 
again.” 

And then Templeton Carroll under- 
stood, and saw clearly wherein his duty 
lay. He recognized the type at once, for 
the theater also has its old Doc’ Rain- 
bows—many of them. In addition to 
being a great actor, Carroll, when he 
chose, could be a golden liar. He sum- 
moned all his skill in both accomplish- 
ments and fell to work. 

“Doc’,” he said, leaning across the 


Rainbow shimself, 


through my head 
“why should you 


” 
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The makers of 
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the finest blankets 


in America tell you how to wash them 


Fine wool blankets have been made by the 
North Star Woolen Mill Company longer 
than by any other mill in the country. Their 
blankets have won the highest awards in every 
exhibition they have entered. 

The company has made a special study 


7 


Special points on 
washing blankets 


Extremes of heat and cold 
shrink wool so that it is just as 
important to maintain a moderate 
and even temperature in drying 
blankets as in washing them. In 
warm weather dry blankets out of 
doors in a shady place where they 
will not fap and blow in the wind. 
In cold or windy weather dry them 
indoors, 


Rubbing: Blankets are given 
anap to make them soft and fluffy 
andto give them warmth. They 
should, therefore, never be rubbed 
as this will remove some of the 
nap and will also felt and shrink 
them. 


Baby’s knitted blankets 
and afghans: For washing 
follow directions for blankets. 
Never hang knitted things but 
spread them on a bath towel to 
dry, and pull into shape—accord- 
ing to measurements made before 
the article was washed. 


Lux way. 








NORTH STAR WOOLEN MILL COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen:— 


We consider the laundering of blankets so important if 
they are to wear well and keep their soft, woolly quality, 
that we are glad to co-operate with you in teaching women 
the best way to launder. 


Wool, like silk, is an animal fibre and extra care must be 
taken in the choice of soaps used to wash it, and the 
methods employed. Rubbing is ruinous. Water too hot, 
or too cold, will cause wool to shrink and mat. Harsh 
soap yellows and weakens the fibre. 


We have assured ourselves that Lux does not contain free 
alkali or any other chemical injurious to the finest grade of 
wool. It makes a thick lather that eliminates rubbing. It 
dissolves so thoroughly that no trace of it is left in the 
blanket to yellow the wool. We got excellent results when 
we washed our finest blankets oak it. 


Very truly yours 


North Star Woolen Mill Co. 





\ 








of the right way to launder blankets. They 
are experts in the care of blankets and they 
advocate washing them the safe, gentle 


Read what they say about laundering. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


How to wash your 
blankets 


Washing directions: A rich, 
live suds throughout the entire 
process is essential in the washing 
of blankets. 
tablespoonfuls of Lux to every gal- 
lon of water used in the washing. 


To obtain this use 2 


Dissolve the Lux thoroughly in 
very hot water, whisking it into a 
thick lathe. Add cold water until 
lukewarm. Put the blanket into 
the rich suds, souse it up and 
down and squeeze the suds 
through the entire blanket. Ifthe 
suds ‘die down, too much water 
has been used in cooling the solu- 
tion, and more Lux should be 
added to restore the suds. Take 
extra care to press the suds 
through the very soiled spots, but 
be sure never to rub the blanket. 
Rinse in three or more, if neces- 
sary, lukewarm waters of the same 
temperature as the suds. 

Drying: It makes blankets 
flufher to let them drip dry. If 
this is not convenient, run them 
Newer 
twist them. To avoid stretching 
and dragging hang the blanket 
double, and if possible lengthwise, 
over the line and pin it at frequent 
intervals, 


through a loose wringer. 
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days of the Daby s iife the mat 
chair. This saves the m« and lift ing, and makes the care of the baby easier. When 
the creeping stage comes, mattress and ‘ to the lower rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor 
b out until he is two years > Th he Baby Cariole wiil serve as a roomy, comfortable bed 
y Cariole is a practical necessit It saves money, bec ause it makes unnecessary the purchase 
»assinet, and crib. It cares for the asleep and awake, and will serve as a crib, until he is old enough 
The framework is ly seasoned wood (ename led in white) which will not swell or 
Spring and mattress can be raised to different 
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The Baby Cariole, you can pay in convenient install Ss. 
perfectly new and unused Cariole out 2 f esses bear 
the manufacturer’s guarantee tag an PE tary bag 





Wind Shield Attached 


Write Today Sa Our Cut- 
Price “ Dollar Down ” Offer 


who own Carioles and 


to read the letter 








We want you 
are glad they do. We want to tel 1 about the many ways the 
Cariole will be good for you and goc tr baby. Wewant you to 
know about our Convenient “ Dollar Dowr way 
ular gives ft partic Today t 

M. T , ‘ 1 ny > 
Vion Trial w r yu get all your money 
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“Wind-Shield 
and Travel-Bag 


To those who respond promptly to th sement, we will send 
Ab ysolutely Free ,a c omoimnation Ww ind Shiel d and 
Sunshade and Travel Bag. This article is made to fit over ail, or any 
part of the Cariole. It shields the child from rain, sun-glare or 
drafts, and thus makes it possible for him to spend more time in 
the open. It also serves as a Travel-Bag—see illustration—and 
makes it an easy matter for the Cariole to go with Baby on auto / 
your 
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Many Carioles have traveled around the 32 Pruyn St., Albany, N. 
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buy anything. 


trips and vacations 
world in this convenient way. 


If you do not need the Baby Cariole now 
send for literature anyway 


THE BABY CARIOLE CO. 
32 Pruyn St., Albany, N. Y. 
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BABY CARIOLE COMPANY 


Send me full particulars of The Baby ae and 
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Sending for information does not obligate me to 








table 


“vou \ c 


wrong 
know Cornelius 
Mack’? 

“Sure He's 
\th-e-letics.” 


| 
Well, 


hat’s him! 
when the 


got it 
r! Let me tell vou something: \ 
MecGillicuddy 


company 
Philadelphia last fall Connie Mack sen 
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all 


the 


was 


manager 







wrong aul 


Connik 


He’s a personal friend 


playing 


for me and said: ‘Carroll, I want you t 
do me a favor. When you get out to tl 
Coast, I want you to go to the St. Clai 
ball- vod and watch this fellow they ca 
the Rainbow. He’s got the best line of 
comedy there is in baseball, and I wan 
some of my coachers to use his stuff 

“Now, Doc’, do you see why I wv 
out there? I just wanted to try mys¢ 
out so I could repeat the stuff to Conn 
Mack—and I failed, Doc’. The wh 
company told me I was rotten!” 

“Oh, no,” protested the Rainbow, 
was good!” 

Carroll shook his mend “Doc’, we 
both entertainers, and the only differer 
is that where you play to thousan 
I only to hundreds. Now, if you'll sl 
me how you manage that funny 


maybe I can suggest some 


ienals to 1 
signa tO | 


1 
, 


when you go up to the plate with a glov 


said the Rainbow, 


“there a 


much to the limp; it goes like this 
Otto stopped polishing his glasses 
watch them as they maneuvered on 
tiled floor. Presently a uniformed 
traversed the room, crying: “Call 
Mister Carroll. Mister Carr-oll!” 


The actor hailed him 


“Fj 


Carroll turned to the Rainbow. 


boy. 
nay 
thin 


but 


ive re} 


porters 


at 


the desk,” 


Sala 


“They want to see you right aw: 


be vou'd better let me 
g. You can go out the 
remember I’m going to 
Carroll and Winnie, and the 


“Di 
handle 
other ck 
take 
whole ( 


pany out to the park this afternoon 


mu 


a ge 


stn't fail us.” 
“Tl be there,” 
Carroll met the reporters and 
He described how old Do 


ntleman. 


promised 


the Jes 
lied 


Rainbow had come to the theater ti 


him 


make up, 


presence of Winnie and had 


the 
one 


thereafter in a vain effort 


blazing 
to saiety, 


parents. 


After the interview 


room 


and 


carried 
spending most of the nigt 
to locat 


how he had learned of 


dashe 
the 


the newspaper men 


held a conference out on the sidewa 
came to the sensible conclusion that 


Carroll 


thir 


any 


was 
ag back, 
further 


undoubtedly 
there was no use 
and 


running 


holding some- 


in pl 


the cha 


spoiling a perfectly good story 


ys 


pat 


wis 


upon 
sistance; 


ot 
Dx 


they 
yer SLOry ; 
e, the 

the 


his 


1c’ Rainbow 


Enterprising 


afte 
across the boards 
sporting a 
and each, according to the wealt 
imagination, 


rnoon 


antecedents, 


and even d 
departments 


bestowed 


went back to their resp 
editors and turned in a rattling go 
follow-up on what was really a 

but it being a dull day 
papers play 


elgned to ca 


t \ 


upon 
exploit S al 


characteristics which varied according t 
the authors but served the purpose we 
circulation 


manag 


hustled the early editions out to the bal: 


park, where they were disposed . 
quantities that when old Doc’ 
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Beauty and 
C ecomingness 
of Your’ air 


depend largely on just 
three things—the re- 
sult of the shampoo, 





WEST 
HAIR NETS 
Three Brands 

Beach and Motor 


the effect of the wav- Se 
ing and the protection  Tgurist,3 fos 30¢ 


Gray and White 


cf the net. — Double Price 


WEST 
SOFTEX SHAMPOO 


ELECTRIC HAIR CURLERS 
HUMAN HAIR NETS 


Provide these three requisites to 
a pleasing and perfect coiffure. 
West Softex 
A - ~ *- 

ae > The Shampoo Exquisite 
A thorough cleanser and 





ot nee : 
Sf beautifier; imparts a won- 
. Fo derful lustre and leaves the 
hair soft, fragrant and easy 

to manage. 
‘ Softex is prepared with 
&, just enough Henna to 
\ produce those shimmer- 
2}, ing tints so much ad- 
10¢ Owe mired. Softex is also 


prepared natural and is es- 
ecially adapted for gray and 
white hair and for children's 


Package \ v, 


I> 
oO 


West Electric 
Hair Curlers 


are unsurpassed in produc- 
ing any curly and wavy effect | 
and insure a lasting appear- 
ance and resemblance rival- 
ing Nature’s own. 

Wave your hair in fifteen 
minutes by this simple little 
device, without heat 





- of 


2—10c 
5—25c¢ 


- -_,' = 
West Hair Nets 
The last touch to the coiffure which insures 
absolute confidence in the lasting effect of the 
careful hair dress. 
Made by hand from the finest, strongest 
human hair, doubly sterilized. Free from knots. 


All shades including gray and white. 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Distributors: 


H. B. Holloway & Co., Toronto, Canada | 











dyspeptically arrayed in a yellow and 
green uniform, with purple socks, emerged 
from the clubhouse, the crowd arose to 
a man and gave him an ovation only 
equaled by the uproar that ensued when 
Truck Darrow poled the ball clear into 
Fifteenth Street with the pillows packed! 

The Rainbow forgot all the stunts that 
Carroll had shown him, and most of his 
own, which was just as well, for it took 
the combined services of both umpires 
and several players to help him pick up 
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showered upon 


all the money that was 
him from the stands. 

So, you see, it came out all right after 
all, though it was a very complicated 
play, and the National Commission can 
be forgiven for balling it up if it ever 
comes before that august body. 

But the Official Scorer is All-Wise. He 
will undoubtedly rule that old Doc’ Rain- 
bow is entitled to three assists and a hit 
on general principles, and, of course, His 
decision is.the one that will stand. 


EDUCATION OF CELIA | 


(Continued from page 46 | 
: | 


the door. that he could smell the 
boiled mutton and capers. Then she was 
surprised that he was ill again. He told 
her to go away and let him die in peace. 
I know; I felt like that. And Celia made 
friends with the second officer, who was 
a Frenchman, and got him to sit with 
Algernon to amuse him; the French offi- 
However, at 


SO 


cer smoked black cigars. 
last we got back to Paris. We only 


stayed a day in Bilbao. Our hotel was 
on the wharf; they were coaling a liner 
opposite, and the wind blew directly into 
the hotel.” 


HAT did you do in Paris?” 

“Our clothes had suffered a 
little; so we shopped, mainly. I think 
the real trouble was the dancing. As you 
said, Paris is mad on dancing, and Celia 
made Algernon dance every night until 
three or four in the morning. I had to 
obey you, but I felt I was going to pieces. 
As for Algernon, he drank an awful lot of 
things, and they upset him dreadfully— 
so much so that at the milliner’s he flung 
down the five parcels he was carrying for 
Celia, and raved about her extravagance. 
and the ridiculous excess of her clothes 
There was a frightful quarrel. Celia 
didn’t speak to him for two days, after 
telling him that if he was going to run 
after other women, they might as well 
make an end of it now. But they 
struggled along until we got to Berlin.” 

“The Germans?” 

“Oh, no, we hardly met any Germans. 
The hotel was full of the most charming 
frightfully rich, with 
They were over there seeing 


enor- 


Americans, 
mous cars 
Berlin night-life.” 
“And Mr. Algernon saw night-life?” 
“Every night. So did I. I was 
for him as for myself; he looked 


as 


SOrry 

so old and ill. And the Americans made 

him drink champagne with every meal, 
took him out for picnics in the 


and 
moonlight, to say nothing of picnics in 
the daylight. There was a nice young 
Harvard man there, called Ogden B. 
Craig, six feet tall, and so good-looking. 
We went to a fair; Celia and Mr. Craig 
went on the merry-go-round. Algernon 
was so annoyed that he matched himself 
it shooting against Mr. Craig. And Mr. 
Craig got six bull’s-eyes and four inners, 
while Algernon was so ill that he nearly 
shot the proprietor. That was the end.” 

“Oh,” asked Mr. Smith, “do you mean 
| the proprietor was annoyed?” 

“No wonder. He came up and spoke 
to us; he was very rude to Celia, and 


Algernon apologized. Celia was very 
angry because Algernon had apologized. 
Then a dreadful thing happened; Mr. 
Craig said nothing at all, but he hit the 
proprietor on the nose. Only once! The 
proprietor went flying to the ground, and 
Celia flung her arms round Mr. Craig, 
and called him her preserver. As for 
Algernon, she looked away and said that 
if he couldn’t even protect her against 
insults, he’d better go home.” 

“Then?” 

“He went home. When we got back 
to the hotel, he’d already packed. He 
went, leaving a note for Celia, saying 
that it had all been a beautiful dream. 
To my mind it was more like a night- 
mare.” 

“And Miss Celia?” 

“Made a twist of his letter to light 
cigarettes for herself and Mr. Craig. I’m 
afraid that girl’s heartless, but Mr. Craig 
doesn’t seem to think so. He's twenty- 
six and frightfully .rich. He says that 
as soon as they’re married, he'll buy a 
house on Fifth Avenue. No, Celia’s not 


heartless. She’s simply crazy about 
Ogden.” 
“So all's well that ends well. As I 


expected 9 

“Yes, but I hardly believe you knew 
all this would happen.” 

“T don't expect vou to believe I did. 
But Id like you to. Here is the envelope 
sealed with vour own forefinger. It’s ali 
right, isn’t it? Open it and read aloud.” 

In incredulous tones the lady read: 

“*A young girl has illusions. Her pic- 
f a lover is of a creature who is 


ture of a lov 
always gay, energetic, interested—who 
views life with the keenness that she 
herself feels. In other words, Youth has 
a vision only of Youth. When she 


wastes herself on Age, all that is needed 
is to undeceive her by confronting her 
lover with life, by dragging him out of 
his ordinary surroundings. Travel does 
that, because travel calls on all one’s 
resources. Travel brings out of a man 
his secret personality, shows him as he 
is, slack, grumpy, uninterested—unsuit- 
able. Or it brings out the true gayety 
of his temperament, his good temper, his 
originality. One sees all of him. Travel 
exhibits the real man—and few of us can 
stand that test. Your daughter’s lover 
exhibited his true self, and as a result she 
ceased to love him. What can I do for 
you next?’” 

Another of Mr. Smith’s remarkable 

cases in the cure of souls will be pub- 

lished in an early issue. 
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Why the Beauty of Your Hair 
Depends upon the Care You Give It 


EAUTIFUL hair is not a matter of luck, it is simply a matter of care. You, too, 
can have beautiful hair if you care for it properly. Beautiful hair depends almost 
entirely upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most important thing. 
It is the shampooing which brings out the real life and lustre, natural wave and color, and 
makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

While your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing, to keep it beauiiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women use Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear, 
pure and entirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure, and it does not dry the scalp, or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten 
the hair with watcr and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being much thicker and heavier than it 
is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods counter. 
A four-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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~ THE AMERICAN - 
TOBACCO COMPANY 


Witt Make THis Con- 
TRACT WitTH You. 


Wack INTO Any STORE 
In THe United STATES 
To-pay AND Try THE 
LorD SALISBURY 
TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
SHOULD It Not Ap- 
PEAL To YOUR TASTE 
THe CLrerKw Witt Hann 
You Back Your Money 


On THe Spor. 


Fifth Avenue 
New Yorn, NY 


It Witt Pay You To Try — 
Because-It Is THe Onty HicH Grave 
Turkish CIGARETTE IN THe Word 
THaT Seits For So Littrte Money. 


iImMCORPORATEDS 


le ltr SHOULD Happen THat A DeALer 
ReFuses To Carry Out Our OFFer, 
Send THE Open Packace WitH THE 
REMAINING CIGARETTES TO THE MAIN 
Orrice Or Tot AMERICAN TOBACCO 
Company, Ill FietH Avenue, New 
York City, WirH Your Name Ano 
Aporess Praincy Written Ano We 
Witt Seno You Our CrHeck For 
THe Amount You Spent. 


— which means that if you dort like LORD SALISBURY 
Cigarettes you can get your money back From the dealer 


| 
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“CONFLICT” | 


(Continued from page 65) | 


the village that Jevons would float his logs 
to Big Lake, raft them across 
with headworks, and sluice them into the 
river through Remalie’s dam. When, 
however, rumor reported but one camp 
so located as to reach the lake with 
efficiency, and two camps with roads so 
laid as to make it a matter almost of im- 
possibility the bulk of his cut to 
the lake, the village rather fancied he had 
been sudden insanity 
Gradually the idea took root that this 
strange young man was going to attempt 
to drive two-thirds of his logs from 
Grindstone Pond, down Ta-ra-diddle 
Brook to its juncture with the main river. 
a dozen miles below Remalie’s dam 
Then it knew he was insane. It told him 
so. Orrin Lakin made it very plain in- 
deed to him 

“Nobody haint never 
diddle,” said the old fellow. “It can’t be 
done. The’ haint the water. Mebbe you 
kin git a day or two of flood, but the’ 
haint no storage. You can’t save up 
water enough in Grindstone to float four- 
five million logs down to the Rips. Why, 
it’s jest doggone ridic’lus.” 

“Maybe so,” Jevons said with the sober 


Sluice 


to get 


aod . 
stricken by 


drove Ta-ra- 


face he sometimes wore when he was 
most enjoying himself. “I’m hoping 


there'll be more water than usual this 
spring.” 

Mark Sloane, when he reported the 
fact to Remalie, was inclined to be jubi- 
lant; Remalie, however, was not given to 
optimism. 

“How does that land lay?” he asked. 


“Lay? t don't lay—it stands up, 
mostly. Why, he haint a-goin’ to get 
enough water to carry a drive of tooth- 
picks.” 

“Um! Maybe.” Remalie hesitated. 


“You take a couple of days and go over 
that tract with a fine-tooth comb. I want 
to know what the young man is up ta 
Sloane, whatever he may be, this Jevons 
doesn’t impress me as a fool.” 

“T’ll go, but ’twont change things none 
Why, Grindstone Pond’s a quarter of a 
mile from the Lake. It don’t ho!d more’n 
a good bucket of water. It jest can’t be 


done 


HERE came an early, heavy snow. 
It blustered and drifted, filling rail- 
way cuts and interrupting transportation 
and piling itself up in the woods to the 
interruption of preliminary labors in the 
camps. Then it thawed, and the low- 
lands of the forest became a morass. 
But through the length and breadth of 
the great sweep of forest rang the clean, 
sweet keen of the ax; down roadways 
little better than brooks of liquid mud, 
splendid horses tugged great loads of logs 
which seemed at every instant to be on 
the point of miring, but never mired. 
Already in Remalie’s camps and in 
Jevons’ camps and in hundreds of other 
camps, great rectangular piles of long, 
straight pungent spruce were rearing 
themselves to the strong language of the 
skilled top-piler. 
In another month the woods would be 
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Perhaps the best proof of their efficiency is 
that the installation of one of these cars is so 
frequently followed by the purchase of others 


Business men find they can approximate in 
advance what their delivery will cost them 
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Doris Kenyon, Clever Film Actress 


Wears the }3cnni}3 Hair Net and Uses 
Vel-Va-Dab, the j3enné}3 Powder Puff 


. , a , . . 
With every /3e:n%}3 Imported Hair Net you will 
find a charming booklet, Artistic French Coif- 
fures by Cluzelle, which shows you how to dress 
your hair in the newest, smartest modes. 

Try these new coiffures and finish with a jJo»n@?3 the net 
that adds such lustrous glints to your hair. 

These dainty nets are guaranteed to wear three times 
longer than any other net. Hand-made from finest human 
hair. Absolutely invisible. Twice-sterilized ;twice-inspected. 


Remind yourself toask for penn }3. Put it on 

your shopping list. Also French Veils and 

Vel-Va-Dab Powder Puffs. At all Dry Goods 

Stores, Drug Stores and Specialty Shops. 
THE Jemne }5 CO., Inc. 

222 Fourth Avenue New York 


oS 











IMPORTED 
HUMAN HAIR NET 
15c; 2-for-25c; white or gray 25c. 
ExtraLarge 20c; Double Mesh 25c, 
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transformed: the world would become 


inother world so different that it seemed 
not to be formed of the same materia 


nor resident in the same latitude. 


HIS interregnum between autumn an 
nter was a bitter, heart-wearying 
od for Dorcas Remalie. She was shut 


it of the woods she had come to love 


shut in the house which, from the first 


she had detested. It seemed to her she 
ha ( her room for weeks, or it 
she ive it, only to make hasty for 


public library and 


return with her spoils 
It was while on her way from the 
ibr that she met Mark Sloane and hi 


h afternoon, and Mark 
blocked her path clumsily, making an 
rbortive effort to lift his black felt hat 
Afternoon, Miss Remalie.” he sai 
h a sort of belligerent embarrassment 


as bowed coldly 


t a) ly } ry 1 t y t 
It seems like vou and me ought to ge 


better acquainted, what with me _ bein 
vour uncle’s right-hand man and all,” | 





That d % wake i aseeontial } 
1 coesnt make it essential, does 


t?” Dorcas said 


} 


“Now, you see here: I’m as good as 


vou be, or vour uncle either. I got a go« 


job, and I’m one of the big men of this 


It’s rather a small town,” said Dorcas 


fun of me.” he sa 
with a hang-dog grin. “I dont mir 





Say, can’t we go to the dance tonight? 


I'll fetch around a buggy and get you 


“I’m comin—and you be rea 
You're the likeliest girl in this town, an 
I calec‘late I’m the likeliest man The 
haint any reason we shouldn’t—get I 
together. I'll be there at eight o'clo 
und you be ready. You better.” 
Dorcas turned on her heel to se¢ 
fuge in the library, but Sloane follow¢ 
and had the temerity to take her art 





She jerked herself free and faced 
with eves blazing and face pale. 

“Will vou go awav?” She was begin 
ning to be a trifle alarmed. 

“Don’t aim to, jest yet. You and 
is goin’ to that dance tonight.” 

“You are impertinent. Nothing 

Id ld make me go to a dance 
felt so helpless, so impote 
There was no way she could rid hers« 
nothing she could dé 
him to leave her if he insis 
upon staying, and it was all so undignift 

“You're the pertiest girl I ever se 
he said, admiringly 


8 greg looked about her. A h 
dred yards away she saw Jey 


approaching, evidently on his way t 
library. She waited, rigid and furi 
until he reached the steps, apparer 
without seeing her and her companio1 
“Mr. Jevons,” she called desperat« 
Jevons looked toward them and 
vanced. 
“Will you take me home, please, © 





of this man, 


Jevons? 

“Of course,” Jevons said, his ¢ 
twinkling merrily. “I take it Sloan 
been being his own genial, compan! 
able self.” 

Sloane breathed hard and doubled 
fists. “I got my orders to lay off you 
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town,” he said savagely, “but they don’t 
hold in the woods. I haint forgot. You 
got somethin’ comin’ to you, and this 
doubles it.” 

“Tt looks,” said Jevons to Dorcas, “as 
if Sloane were going to stay right here. 
Shall we move on?” 

“Yes, oh, please, yes.” 

They walked away while Mark Sloane, 
unable to make up his mind what course 
to pursue, and consequently pursuing none 
whatever, stood and glared balefully 
after them. Jevons did not speak for a 
time, and Dorcas was unable to find her 
voice, for the beating of her heart. Final- 
, ly she said in a low tone: “I was so—so 
relieved when I saw you.” 

Jevons nodded gravely. 

“T—thank you so much,” she said 
again when they had walked in silence to | |}} 
John Remalie’s gate. 

“T’m curious,” said Jevons. “Why did 
you prefer me to Sloane? I have , ¥ ‘ ss - 
gathered from you that I am much to JEWELRY SILVERWARE AND STATION ERY 
be despised. Sloane, I understand, bears : 
an excellent reputation.” 


Dorcas had been asking herself the | INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


same question. Why had relief welled 
up in her at sight of Jevons, and a feel- MAILED ON REQUEST 
ing of safety come to assure her? She 
did despise him. She knew who and what 
he was, what he was plotting with Miss | | 
Labo, and yet she had felt the moment | | 
she saw him that everything was all right 7 
—a perfect confidence in Jevons to cope | | FIFTH AVENUE & OI pu STREET 
with the situation. Why? | era 

“At any rate,” said Jevons with a smile | T > a 
that was not altogether gay and not at all | | NEW YORK 
debonair, “I am grateful to you for re-| | 
garding me in any event as the lesser of | | 
two evils.” He turned away, but she 
recalled him. 

“Mr. Jevons!” 

“Yes.” 

She wanted to say something, anything, 

it all she did was to turn like a girl in 
her teens overcome by a sudden emer- 
gency she was not equipped to face, and 

run up the walk and into the house. 

Jevons looked after her a moment, his 

> grave and wistful. Then he walked 

iy. Jevons also was bewildered. 
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CHAPTER XV 


|= ensued a period which was, | 


perhaps, the most troubled and un- 








happy of Dorcas Remalie’s life. It was a = “ 

period during which she accused herself P 

ind despised herself. She was bewildered AL Ws Ac th Z 

LI frightened, torturing herself with | Sf UV SOG a 
iestions which her experience could not ° 

nswer. Jevons was the cause of it. | ZUCS lon WeEALr 
She demanded of herself why she had 


nstinctively turned to Jevons for help; 
















she despised herself for the feeling of MAGINE a sock that looks like heavy silk, is rein- 
safety and confidence which had swept : forced for long service and sells for fifty cents | east 
ver her at his appearance She di of the Rockies Sounds like old times, doesn’t it? 
ve S a = P. one dis- , . ar Ps “1 r 
trusted herself for the first time in her | Yet that is the description of Iron Clad No. 















501. It is not silk, of course; you would not 
expect to get silk at that price. But it isa 
splendid artificial silk. 


ite, and wondered if it were possible for | 
1 woman to be a traitor to herself and to 









betray every idea! and standard which The wearing qualities of No. 501 are assured 
her educati ; H ae by the double sole, high splice of heel and 
: , nae and her instincts had reared extended toe. With reasonable use the sock 
lor her own guidance. should give you excellent service. 

It frightened her that she should de- Iron Clad No. 501 is made in black, white, 
tect herself in the act of thinking of | enc ee Seen 
Jevons with pleasurable thoughts. In If your dealer hasn't this sock, write to us 
lirec af . . - . enclosing remittance and stating size and 
c rect defiance of her own orders to her color wanted. We'll send your order prompt- 
self, she would find herself day-dreaming, ly, postage paid. 
with Jevons a leading actor in the dream. Cooper, Wells & Co. 


208 Vine Street St. Joseph, Michigan 
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o sl d have repelled it 

She | hought of him as her uncle’s 
S\ but never until one troubled after- 

on did she think of him as her cousin 

blood relation Then the whole com- 
plexity became more abhorrent and unnat- 


in the library she led up by 
1tous path to the uneasy 
} + +} 

he sal is it possible tor 





Li Here was an inquiry 
er a point rich in de- 


























It is possible for a woman to feel a 
eep affection for a man with a highly 
reprehensible characteristic,” Letty said 

“Mr. Fabius Ginger is an addict 
o chewing tobacco.” 

“But he is good. You can see he is 
good That is such a—a microscopic 
thing. But suppose a man were—fright- 
fully be rm n then devoted his ( 

erhanded revenge. and—and—and a 
girl knew all this, and despised and hated 

Could sl} OV him too?” 
once heard a woman say a queer 
She said to me: I have never 

Ke husband—but I love h It 
IS possibDie ilove IS an € on quite un- 
nfluenced by reason and s. I canne 
Sa’ You have raised a very inte sting 
point, and I shall consider it. I may 
say without fear of contradiction that the 

n at times gives rise to actions 
ire st ngely illogical 

Dorcas dared not pursue the subject 


Miss Piggott, a person of in- 


perceive a per- 





Py, eres upon her uncle 

pacing up an wn in the dusky hall, pa- 

uuentiy awaiting her arriva He gazed 

pon her with an air which he endeavored 
1 } } 

to make one oO! gr e and dignihed dis- 

approval, but as with all his actions, it 


brassiness of the counter- 


“Niece he said, “T fear I have al- 
lowed you too great freedom. I have 
neglected my duty to your father.” 

“In what respect?” asked Dorcas, im- 


mediately upon the offensive 

“In my oversight of the acquaintances 
you make. I am informed the 
man Jevons walked to this gate with you 
a few days ago.” , 

It was unbelievable, but she saw her 


young 





was conscious that Jevons was 
young man, not his son, even 
His hypocrisy was so perfect 
per- 


uncle 
merely a 
with her 
1 thing that he was able to do this; 


haps, he thought, he was somehow de- 
ceiving her into a belief in his pretense. 
“Yes,” she said 
“It must not occur again. I do not 


approve of the young man. I forbid vou 
to notice him hereafter. He is not the 
sort of companion I would select for you.’ 

A flame blazed within Dorcas, an in 
comprehensible flame. She stepped a 
pace closer to her uncle, in order that a 
whisper might not escape his ear. 


‘Not the sort you would select for a 
son?” she said. 
John Remalie’s eyes narrowed, be- 


came a glassy green. He seized her elbow 
and pushed her into his little office, clos- 
door after them, and there he 
stood glaring at her with a look of such 
implacability, such cold, merciless anger, 
that Dorcas shrank away from him. 

He spoke hoarsely, uttering words with 
difficulty. 

‘*‘Never—speak that word again!” 

Dorcas read his thought as if it had 
been printed upon his forehead in lumin- 
ous letters. It was not of her he was 
thinking, of the person and happiness of 
his ward, but of the fortune of his ward 

Remalie money. He could not endure 
the contemplation of his son’s coming to 
share in a fortune of which he had been 
a partner to the earning. 

“If you ever speak to him again,—if 
I ever hear you have looked at him,—I'll 
have him driven out of this country.” 
rhe mask was down, hypocrisy laid aside; 
the real man, vindictive, merciless, was 
1 to her eye. 


ing the 


bared 


HE shrugged her shoulders. He 
crouched and stepped toward her, but 

she remained unafraid. 
“I despise you, I hate you,” she said, 
and was surprised how her voice could be 


so clear and steady. “I have reason 
enough. You have forced me to live 
here. You have deprived me of every- 


thing that made life worth while, and I 
hate you for it. Don’t make me hate you 
worse. Don't dare to touch me. If you 
do,—if you dare,—I'll tell this story to 
every man and woman in town. Im not 
holding it back for your sake, but for my 
father’s. I don’t want the world to know 
his brother was a—a beust like you.” 

John Remalie’s eves became expression- 
less, blank, and the blankness endured for 
seconds. It was as if he had shut a 
window which looked into his soul and 
carrying on secret, horrid 
business behind the shade. . And 
then he was John Remalie again, the 
John Remalie known to all the world, the 
plous, Remalie who would 
meekly turn the other cheek 

“My child!” he said with the restrained 
grief of a martyr weeping over the per- 
secutors who heap faggots about his feet. 
He shook his head slowly and sighed. 
“Go to your room. I would recommend 
Ask for guidance and a sweeter 


were some 


oleaginous 


prayer. 
charity—” 

Dorcas waited an instant and then 
obeyed. Her bravado vanished in the 


seclusion of her room, to be succeeded 
by such an apprehension as she had never 
experienced before. The feeling, unwel- 
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come, terrifying, took shape within he 
that her life was approaching some « 


event. 


nous 


Sly oy night John Remalie, fancying 
he heard a sound, softly left his 
room and descended the stairs to seek i 
origin. The hour was not for Re- 
nalie was given to the habit of early re- 
He saw a hand’s-breadth of 
tht drawn along the floor of the dining- 
room to the kitchen door, which sto 


late, 


tirement 


ajar, and in stockinged feet he tiptoe 
closer, placed his eye to the crack a 
stood listening. 

Miss Labo sat there alone, crooning 
to something which she fondled in he 


lap, crooning and muttering broken sen- 
tences Remalie stood silent, motionless 
peering with hard, suspicious eyes. Pres- 
ently he made out that it was a glass 
preserve-jar which the woman cuddle 
so lovingly. It seemed absurd, but John 
Remalie had scrutinized Miss Labo daily 
for a quarter of a century, and he knew 
that whatever the woman might be, sh 
was not absurd. The can was filled with 
something Miss Labo had preserved f 
the table, something of a dead, grayish 
unpleasant which Remalie could 
not identify. . . He listened. 

“For her!” he heard the woman croon. 





color 


“All ready and waitin—for the chance: 
to come. .. Then what’s ser’n and 
what's /vs’2x ‘Il come together. 

When she’s gone—all for my boy. 

It‘ll all be his’n, and he'll 





rich like he ought to. . One meal 
of these, and— I’m waitin’ and waitin’.” 

Her! Whom did the woman mean? 
Her boy—that was Jevons, he reasoned 
Her boy would be rich as he ought to be 


That meant with fis, John Remalie’s, 
money. ‘What’s his’n and what’s hern 
will come together,” Miss Labo had 


crooned. That meant— Sudden enligh 
enment came to him. Dorcas! The 
cupidity of the woman demanded for her 
son not only John Remalie’s wealth, but 
his niece’s as well! The rest was clear 
Remalie knew what was going on in Miss 
Labo’s mind as well as if she had con- 
fided it to him in detail. He 
know what was in that jar, but he knew 
the purpose for which it was intende 
For the second ti that day his eves 
became blank; then, as softly as he can 
he tiptoed back to his bed. 


did not 





WEEK later John Remalie 
nounced his departure to Bost 
upon an affair of moment. His mani 
of bidding good-by to his niece was 
strained. 
“My dear,” he said at parting w 
Dorcas, “when I return, I hope to 


you more kindly. I fear you place 
little reliance upon praver. Seek 


guidance and counsel while I am absent 

All the rest of that day Miss Labo wer 
quietly about her work. She ev 
hummed a keyless tune, which 
thing unusual and sufficient to cause sur 
prise. When her eves rested upon Dorcas 
they glowed, became luminous, like t! 
eyes of a hunting cat at night. .. 


was 


The next installment of this remark- 
able novel by the author of “The 
Daughter of Discontent” will appear 
in the forthcoming June issue of THE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 














“A Warm Introduction” 


OTHING inthe Bride’s Bungalow receives 
* * (or deserves) greater praise than the new 
IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating Outfit. It is the 
center of attraction becauseit changesthe house 
into ahome, requires so little attention,and uses 
so little coal. Day and night it keeps the whole 
house full of soft, radiant warmth. 

A small fire gives just enough heat in early 
spring days to free the house from chill and 
damp. It protects the family health. Clean and 
easy to run. 

The IDEAL-ARCOLA gives low-cost, health- 
ful warmth, through hot-water radiators to the 
small home, store or school. It places the cot- 
tage, with or without cellar, on the heating plane 
of the First Mansion in the Land. 


The water-jacketed ARCOLA 
is of itself a radiator. Replaces 
stoves, wastes no heat upchimneys, 
leaks no coal gas. Each tenant may 
havea separate ARCOLA. If used to heat 
part of building, extra sections and radiators 
may be added later. 

ARCOLA heats all rooms on less fuel than a 
stove requires for one room. The complete sys- 
tem installed by your local dealer costs but little 
more than a stovefor each room;and farless than 
the old expense for a hot-water heating system. 

Get an estimate for an IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating Out- 
fit for your old or new house from any heating dealer. It 
can be put in at any time quickly and easily without dis- 
turbing the family. See demonstrating outfits in our show- 
rooms in all large cities and in many of our dealers’ shops. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Dept. 35, 816 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 
Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Simple way of heating 4-room house 








with IDEAL-Arcola Heating outfit. } 
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Write for illustrated catalog showing open views 
of IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating Outfit installa- 


tions in 4, 5,6 and 7-room cottages, bungalows, 
flats, schools and small buildings. 








Perfumed with the 
Wonderful New Odor 
of 26 Howers 


onteel Beauty (Compacts 


convenient form of beauty powder the most 
an exquisite cake of FACE POWDER 


UST the most tidy, 
fastidious woman ever used 


JONTEEL, enclosed with dainty puff in a charming box. Two 


1d Powder Com- 
uble Vanity 
sizes—a generous 50c one for bag or vanity case, and a big $1 one 


for your dressing table. Four lovely tints. 


A touch of added brilliance ? Glowing RoUuGE JONTEEL—so natural 


it seems your very own flush 50c. In Canada, Jonteel prices are 
1 


slightly higher. Ask for Jonteel on/y at a Rexall Store—obtainable 
nowhere else. 


The Rexall Storeg are a rganization of 10,900 progressive retail drug stor 
united for a world-wide servi 


throughout the United States, Canada, Great Britain 
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and the half-distinguishable figures be- 
neath it. It was no prying intent that 
held him there, merely an uncontrollable 
longing. Almost bitterly he resented this 
mystifying telegram of Dartwell’s, which 
still seemed to leave his future undecided. 
Finally he turned away and walked slowly 
back to his room. 

Next morning the president received 
him. 

“I’ve something important to talk 
about,” he said as Ned sat in the familiar 
place at the end of the mahogany desk. 
“But first let us run over the lay of the 
land in Alabama. You’ve done good 
work, Longstreet. Selling furnaces in that 
country hasn’t been so hard, after all, 
has it? The trouble with Hodkinson 
was that he worked against the greatest 
resistance, while you got the inside track 
and slide along with human nature.” 

“It’s got to be a fifty-fifty proposition,” 
Ned replied. “You yourself often told 
me that real salesmanship was getting 
into the souls of the people, finding out 
their troubles, and helping them. That’s 
the one plank in our policy, Mr. Dart- 
well, that helped me most down South. 
I've done some deep digging into human 
nature, and I’ve sold people the solutions 
of their difficulties so far as I could.” 

He picked up a bulky leather case from 
the floor where he had deposited it. 

“T brought along some documentary 
evidence,” he observed. “Though you 
don’t care to be bothered with detail, 
Id like to give you some definite 
glimpses of what we’ve been doing. I 
don’t claim originality in all this,” he con- 
tinued. “I’ve simply adapted your own 
ideas. But sometimes it makes a fellow 
sweat even to adapt things.” 


H® produced a bundle of closely type- 
written pages. 

“Here’s the record of a family named 
Jackson. I ran on to them during my 
market investigation, and they’re typical. 
They live in a little house down by the 
cotton-mill where Jackson works. He 
has a good job, and money in the bank.” 

“Finding people with money is an art 
by itself,” remarked Dartwell. 

“I’ve got my draftsman laying out the 
zones where the best opportunities are, 
and all that sort of thing,” Ned assured 
him. “But I want to tell you about 
Jackson. One morning he woke up before 
daylight. His two-year-old girl was bark- 
ing with the croup. The weather was raw, 
and the Jacksons had got along with the 
kitchen stove, letting the baby crawl on 
the floor in cold rooms. It didn’t stop 
with croup; all three had pneumonia. 
They're over it now, but the kid’s got 
chronic bronchitis—and it has cost Jack- 
son three hundred dollars. Now, here’s 
the point.” Ned grew emphatic. “When 
I first spoke to Jackson, nobody had ever 
tried to sell him a furnace. The Jacksons 
hadn't been discovered. Everywhere 
down South I got on the track of people 
like them, whom no furnace salesman 
had ever ¢ried to sell.” 

“Jackson didn’t walk up to you on the 
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street and tell you all this, I imagine,” 


tersely commented Dartwell. 

“No; I got on their trail through a 
doctor. I’ve found doctors especially 
handy—undertakers sometimes,” he ad- 
ded, with a shrug. 

“Market investigation with a venge- 
ance!” was the president’s opinion. 

“Of course, I wasn’t trying to sell Jack- 
son a furnace myself,’ Ned continued. 
“That was up to our local agent, once 
we showed him how. The hardware men 
in that very town hadn’t figured out that 
Jackson was a live prospect; nobody had 
the slightest idea how to go about selling 
him a furnace. On the other hand, Jack- 
son had only the vaguest idea that any 
connection existed between his three cases 
of pneumonia and the lack of proper heat- 
ing. He didn’t know even the primer 
of heat, ventilation, microbes or under- 
wear.” 

He delved again into his leather case 
and produced evidences of scientific re- 
search along those lines. 

“T’ve translated them into the language 
of ordinary people,” he sighed. ‘Since 
then Jackson has put in a furnace, though 
he had to dig a hole under his cottage. 
It’s part of our job down there, you 
know, to overturn the tradition of cellar- 
less houses. 

“Now, here’s another case, Mr. Dart- 
well—where I went down into a woman’s 
soul. I got on the track of it while in- 
vestigating markets around Meadows’ 
Corners. 

“A young fellow named Atkinson mar- 
ried an Atlanta girl and took her back 
to Alabama. The first thing that struck 
me when I saw his house was that Atkin- 
son was stingy. There were seven rooms, 
but only two stoves. He was chief ac- 
countant in a big mill, and there wasn’t 
any reason why he should freeze his wife 
to death;. but that’s exactly what he did. 
I got the story from inside sources. At- 
kinson was comfortable all day in the 
office, and often spent his evenings there, 
while his wife shivered herself into her 
grave. This tragedy opened up for us 
a new point of approach to a certain type 
of case—stingy men who practice false 
economy at the expense of their wives. 
Often it’s unconscious stinginess, but the 
effect is the same. 

“Now, down South we've been working 
along this theory—that the average man 
doesn’t want to be cheap. If you can 
let him see how shabbily he does things 
compared with other men of his station, 
—of course without saying so in words, 
—your sale is half made. Then if the 
salesman can capitalize in just the right 
way the unhappiness of the wife, the sale 
is actually concluded. But I tell you, 
Mr., Dartwell, the sales-manager’s biggest 
job is to get over to his salesmen this 
rather subtle philosophy.” 

The president of the Dartwell Corpo- 
ration nodded. 

“And the only way you can visualize 
it,” added Ned, “is to get among people 
and dig out such cases as Atkinsen’s. 
You see, Mr. Dartwell, I’ve tried to 


— 


develop the theory that once a salesman 
discovers the deeper human motives, and 
finds a way to hitch them to his sales 
plan, he possesses an irresistible force. 
We're doing this today with hundreds of 
unhappy women in the South.” 

“Once you get into the study of human 
motives,” said’ Dartwell, after a minute’s 
silence, during which he contemplated the 
face of his branch manager, “you strike 
the richest vein in the whole marvelous 
mine of salesmanship. It’s the whisper- 
ing of motives tirat really makes the 
sale.” 

“Yes,” assented Ned, fishing out an- 
other document. “We're making sales 
in Alabama by probing for ambition, for 
instance. Our Lexington agent sold three 
furnaces to young men whose most vul- 
nerable point was a desire to make more 
of a ‘front.’ All three had houses with 
heating equipment decidedly inappropri- 
ate for the entertainment of guests who 
could further their advancement.” 


‘C= analysis!” acquiesced Dartwell. 
“It’s no kindergarten salesmanship, 
Longstreet. I’m proud of you. And the 
field of human motives is inexhaustible 
A good salesman can play on them as 
skillfully as a violinist produces the notes 
he wants. Pride, appearance, fear, mater- 
nal solicitude, thrift, luxury, adventure, 
love—all can be capitalized if you really 
know your human material. Every mar- 
ket, for every kind of goods imaginable, 
Longstreet, has its own peculiar motives 
for a foundation. You wont find them in 
books or statistics; you've got to live 
them yourself.” 

Abruptly, then, he changed his subject. 

“I’m going to take you out of Ala- 
bama,” he said. ‘You've got the job 
down there lined up nicely; we'll send 
Maxwell to push it along. No doubt 
you'll be surprised, but I want to find 
the deeper motives in—food products.” 

“Food products!” echoed Ned, aston- 
ished. 

“Your first love,” affirmed Dartwell. 
“Not groceries in general, but products 
in which I’ve acquired ownership through 
an expansion of the Dartwell Trading 
Corporation. And naturally I’m gather- 
ing about me the pick of ability. Can 
you forget. furnaces, for a time at least, 
and adapt your psychology of selling to 
foods—in a big way? I want you to 
start the job today. Wire Alabama 
to send up your duds, or you can run 
down next week.” 

For a minute Ned Longstreet looked 
away—out of the window. On the in- 
stant, it seemed like turning a mental 
somersault. Yet immediately he began 
to see, if vaguely, how his study of the 
great fundamental motives could be 
adapted to, and broadened immensely in, 
this new undertaking. 

“Yes,” he said, finally. “I think I 
could: adapt motives to almost anything 
—food, clothes, books, even pins.” 

And that very day it happened that 
Marion Huntington chanced to meet one 
Dick Winthrop onthe street. He was 
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hurrying to catch a train, but paused 
for a moment. 

“Queer about Ned, isn’t it?” he said. 
“But I haven't seen him since he landed 
with the Dartwell outfit; I’m on the road 
all the time now. Fine chap, Ned! I 
suppose you see him often.” 

“N-no,”” confessed Marion, feeling the 
color rising in her face. “That is—we've 
been away most all summer.” 

As he strode off, Marion hurried at 
once into an Avenue shop and at the 
information desk said feebly: 

“City directory, please!” 

She could hardly find the D column 
She had no idea what the Dartwell ‘“‘out- 
fit” might be, or where; but presently 


her feverish forefinger paused: ‘Gen- 
eral Offices, 17th Floor, Consolidated 
Building.” 


Two minutes later Marion was talking 
tremulously to the girl at the Dartwell 
switchboard. 

“I—I wish to speak to Mr. Long- 
street,” she said, in a plaintive appeal. 
‘“L-o-n-g-s-t-r-e-e-t,”” she spelled, with lit- 
tle gasps. 

There was a wait, then: 

“You will find Mr. Longstreet at the 
Bobkins-Caldwell Company.” 

Marion hadn't strength to saiy more 
than “Thank you,” and hang up the re- 
ceiver. So it was all a mistake! She 
hadn't found Ned after all. Yet it was 
odd that somebody at the Dartwell office 
should know him, and not know that he 
had left Bobkins-Caldwell a year ago. 


ND then that same evening Ned him- 
self suddenly stood before her, on 
the porch where they had separated a 


Afterward, I was sure, she would be very 
glad the thing was done. But just at 
first, I feared she would think it an un- 
pardonable presumption. I felt the same 
way about her parents. 

“Then we saw you people coming, and 
we were afraid you might misunderstand 

just as you have done.” 

But Madsen had still another annoy- 
ance in reserve. ; 

“Sheriff, looks like to me you ought 
to have Mr. Randel take these here molds 
and perdooce that statue he tells about 
so’s we could have it on hand for the in- 
and the trial.” 

Sheriff uncomfortably regarded 
Randel. But Randel shook his head. 

“T can’t make a cast from the molds 
here. That fire you people started burned 
up all my materials. I'll have to take 
the molds to New York and finish the 
work there at my studio. I can send you 
a copy from there.” 

Randel’s physician had ordered him to 
keep out of New York City for a year 
or more, but the artist who had no cour- 
age for war or the hazards of adventure, 
would have laid his gaunt frame down 
for a stepping-block to his art. 


quest 


The 


HEN he had a sudden fright. What 
if this unquenchable reporter and 
this stodgy sheriff should decide to for- 


year before. She almost believed, at first, 
that he was an illusion. But when he 
spoke, there was no doubt of it: he was 
Ned—visibly matured, rounded out just 
a little, with some of the boyishness gone 
from his dark face, but still the same 
Ned, with sorhething like a smile on his 
lips; vet it wasn’t a smile. 

“Marion!” he said, and his voice, like 
the smile, wasn't like him. “I couldn't 
help coming—tonight! I’ve fought 
against coming so long, and I thought 
perhaps you wouldn't mind it now.” 

Perhaps he saw something in her eyes, 
for he added, a bit huskily: 

“You'll forgive me, wont you?” 

Their hands met. 

“Why, Ned—” she began, and then 
stopped. For the life of her, she couldn't 
say anything more just then; but the way 
she said it was enough. 

“IT didn’t come to talk,” he went on 
“It'll be enough if you'll let me sit here 
in the old place—and listen. Why, you 
haven't changed a bit, Marion, except—” 
He hesitated, adding: “Except that you 
haven't the same old color any more and 
your eyes—” 

“Perhaps I've strained them, looking 
for you,” she declared with an attempt at 
her old provoking banter. “Besides, I’m 
a year older. Sometimes one goes 
through—through a lot in a year. And as 
for talking, you've a great deal to ex- 
plain, Ned Longstreet!” 

“It’s been inexcusable,” he confessed 
darkly. “But you see—well, I ave been 
busy, Marion. But now that I’m back at 
the Bobkins-Caldwell Company—” 

He broke off shortly, with an impatient 
gesture. 
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“Oh, what’s the use trying to make 
believe what isn’t so,” he went on, with a 
change of tone. “It wasn’t because I was 
busy that I didn’t come; we both know 
that.” 

“Are you really back with the Bobkins 
Caldwell people?” she asked. “Are you, 
Ned?” 

“That’s what I want to tell you, 
Marion,” he went on. “Sounds funny, 
doesn’t it—just like a play! I quit there 
to get a real chance, and now my biggest 
chance is back there. Dartwell has 
bought up the Bobkins-Caldwell Com- 
pany, you see. If it hadn’t been for you, 
I'd have been there in my old job. They’d 
throw me out new.” 

“T heard you were there—just today,” 
Marion broke in impulsively. “I had 
the Dartwell Corporation on the phone, 
and they told me I'd find you at Bobkins- 
Caldwell’s. But I didn’t believe them.” 

Something like an electric shock tingled 
through him. 

“After all, Marion, I sure owe it to 
you,” he confessed, eagerly. “If you 
hadn’t said brains were the best sort of 
capital, and stuck to it when I made such 
a fool of myself, I wouldn’t be one 
of the new vice-presidents of the Dartwell 
group.” 

“Vice-president?” Marion gasped. 

“Why, sure! It was easy. And on the 
side—”’ 

Marion Huntington leaned forward 
“You have done things, Ned. You’ve— 

“No, I haven’t!” he interrupted. “But 
I’m going to—now.” 

Which he did, having first taken the 
precaution to press the button governin 
the light overhead. 


= 





BEAUTY 


bid him to take the plaster molds from 
the county where the trial must be held? 
If they did not speak of it, the village 
prosecutor would suggest it. Randel was 
cetermined that he would smuggle the 
molds out of the reach of these profane 
hands at any cost. 

Madsen would doubtless have risen to 
the opportunity of a final interference 
if he had not been engaged in literary 
meditation. Pondering the mold he held, 
he was trying to figure out the most ex- 
citing way of presenting the story to his 
readers. He felt that he must have his 
story ready to pour on the wires as soon 
as he could reach the telegraph office. 

He was afraid to leave the Sheriff there, 
lest something should turn up to give 
the Sheriff an advantage of information; 
but he could not persuade the Sheriff to 
set off for the village. The Sheriff had 
come there to arrest somebody. He had 
nothing to gain from publication until 
he had accomplished something definite. 

At length the undertaker Hingeley con- 
sented to take Madsen back to town in 
his own sleigh. 

Nobody could be more useless there 
than Mr. Hingeley and no one more un- 
welcome than Madsen. When they of- 
fered to depart together, nobody even 
asked them to tarry for a bit of food. 
They set off through the snow broken 


(Continued from 
page 75) 





only by the grooves of their own runners 

Carefully avoiding the notice of th 
Sheriff, Randel concealed the plaster 
molds in his luggage, with the help of 
Nancy and Larrick. They had the sur- 
reptition of smugglers, with a hope of 
only the vaguest profit. 

Meanwhile the guide and the maid 
Berthe had been preparing a_ belated 
luncheon. It was only when they were 
called to the table that the overwrought 
souls realized how hungry their forgotten 
bodies had grown. 

Their absorption in the re-fueling of 
their exhausted furnaces kept them from 
all thought of observation or expectancy. 
They were startled and disgusted when 
they heard a knock at the door and Mad- 
sen reappeared. He was greatly stirred, 
for he brought with him new material. 
He had met Clelia’s father and mother 
on the road, together with a troupe of 
newspaper men and detectives from New 
York. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


HE father of Clelia was one of those 
fierce souls that hurtle through life 
with the swooping ferocity of the hawk. 
Clelia had inherited his velocity, his 
rapacity for emotions, but had lived too 
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brief a life to encounter the storms and 
the battles for quarry. Her father loved 
with all the voracious passion of his 
hate. When he received Mrs. Roantree’s 
telegram telling him of Clelia’s loss, he 
had made ready for instant departure 
When his secretary found that the first 
train to the Adirondacks would not leave 
New York for several hours, he had de- 


| manded a special train. 


Blakeney’s grief for his child gave him 


| frenzy. To be doing something saved 


him from madness. While he fought 


| official opposition, he lavished tenderness 


on his frantic wife. Her physician forci- 
bly prevented her from taking the win- 
try journey until he realized that action 
was safer for her than suspense. 
Blakeney gathered up two detectives 
for his own purposes, and half a dozen 


| newspaper men persuaded his secretary 





to persuade him that it was better to 
take a few friendly reporters along than 
to leave Clelia to the mercy of the pub 
lic imagination and the fantastic work of 
copy-writers under no constraint of fact 

And so at an unexpectable hour the 
Blakeneys arrived, and Blakeney dashed 
in breathless as if he had run all the 
way from New York. His wife followed 
in a rush and flew to Mrs. Roantree’s 
arms. The two old women wept together 
while Nancy Fleet assumed the hideous 
task of answering bewildered question 
with cruel truths. 

Their anguish was pitiful over the loss 
of Clelia. They were not yet aware of thi 
succession of griefs before them. Thx 
sight of Clelia’s possessions and he 
trinkets refreshed their power to suffer. 

Mrs. Roantree moaned to Nancy Fleet 

“You've got to tell them about th 
cabin burning—and all the rest. I 
beaten. I’m useless. I want to die.” 


ARRICK herded the Sheriff and th 

newspaper men from the room. 
Madsen was eager to remain, but one 
glance at Larrick’s bloodshot eyes and 
the dreadful hand he reached out sent 
Madsen into the snow on the run. H 
saw his own obituary in the Texan's 
fiare. 

Larrick had physical courage enough 
to have attacked the whole mob. H 
vould have welcomed an excuse to wres' 
the Sheriff’s pistol from him and_ be 
him to death with it, but arrant coy 
erdice drove him from sight or hearing 
of Clelia’s father and mother. He 
plunged through the snow and into the 
woods. Randel and Burnley followed him. 

It was only when the twilight chill 
threatened to freeze them all to death 
that he and Randel and Burnley moved 
back to the big house. A wind with 


| the force of a glacier slid down the 
| mountains, crashing through the trees 


and pushing the unfrozen snow forward 
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Thousands of Women 
Prepare Breakfast 
at 6:00 in the Evening 


In acertain dainty little home in 
a suburb of Chicago, breakfast 
used to consist of a frantic rush 
in the kitchen, followed by aseries 
of equally animated bolts and 
gulps of foods and fluids, climaxed 
with a hurried exit by Hubby. 

Notime fora moment’s friendly 
chat overthe coffee cups—scarcely 
time for a parting salute. 

But in this home, and in thou- 
sands of others, something much 
better has taken its place through 
the simple expedient of prepar- 
ing breakfast not at 6:00 in the 
morning, but at 6:00 in the eve- 
ning. 

Coffee is made while dinner is 
being prepared, and poured into 
an Icy-Hot. The cereal is cooked 
and placed in another Icy-Hot— 
in the morning, breakfast can be 
had in a moment, coffee and 
cereal ready to serve. 

Icy-Hotis the improved vacuum 


container for foods and fluids. It 
keeps hot things piping hot for 
as long as 24 hours, and cold 
things cold for three days. 

There are Icy-Hot bottles for 
fluids; jars for foods and fluids; 
coffee and chocolate pots; jug 
sets; carafes, pitchers, luncheon 
kits, and motor kits. 

With an Icy-Hot, sparkling 
cool water can be had at any hour 
of the day or night; fruit drinks 
can be kept fresh. Hot lunch can 
be carried to school by the chil- 
dren, or to work by the husband. 
The hostess can prepare in the 
morning for her afternoon 
luncheon. 

You can get Icy-Hots at almost 
every store; durable, handsomely 
made in many sizes, shapes, 
and styles, and at a wide range 
of moderate prices. 

But insist that the bottle you 
buy is an Icy-Hot. 


Write for interesting menu booklet 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE COMPANY, 129 Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| of the child’s body to weep over! 


| sense of farce 
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They 
haven’t even her ashes. They are all 
mingled with the ashes of the cabin.” 
There seems to be at times a barbaric 
in nature. The winds 
are the laughter of the world, and it was 
the wind that turned the too-many an- 
guishes of these poor fools to a joke. 
The gale came roaring down the moun- 
tain like a gigantic jester, a drunken 
jongleur whose sport is kings and their 
stately sorrows. The gale fell upon the 
heaped ashes of that cabin and of what 


| had been a girl, and flung them into the 


air, juggled them, ran with them in 
clouds hurling them, twirling them, kick- 
ing them about when they fell and sweep- 
ing them as with brooms down to the 
lake and across it, until the ashes from 
being everywhere were nowhere at all 
and only the white snow remained. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


[= next day the big house was closed 
and all its people departed, except 
one detective and. Jeffers the guide, who 
lingered like a sexton in a white grave- 
yard—and Clelia, . perhaps, whom he 
sometimes thought he saw dancing in a 
white nightgown among the doleful ce- 
dars. His reason and his experience told 
him that he beheld only a scurry of 
snowflakes; but after all, what else is 
anybody but a brief assembly of dust 
caught up from the ground and given a 
semblance of shape and unity only by 
its vertiginous motion about its own 
axis, till the wind forsakes it and it falls 
apart again? 

Audacity is as good a gamble as aus- 
terity. The shameless impudence of Ran- 
del the sculptor, who violated all the 
rights and decencies to capture the image 
of Clelia, had become the one conserva- 


tive force in the whole disaster. The 
thing he did in secret, for fear of the 
horror and the punishment the Philis- 


tines and the cherishers of old customs 
would visit upon him, was the thing that 
saved their little world from _ bleak 
nullity. 

So the lean and ruthless artist Randel, 


| who had sought beauty at all hazards, was 
| the one friend Cleiia’s father and mother 


had now. There was a kind of ecstatic 
laughter in their sobs when he told them 
that he could give them back so much 


| of the Clelia they had given up for lost 


Their prodigal girl, who had run away 























se ee 4 

f : mer 2s out of the world, was only teasing them 
— | , — VACUUM PRODUCTS after all. She would come again to their 
lL «A | =r home in white peace, demure and con- 
a Sf de Sf Solid as well as liquid | tent and forever at her little prayers. 
Wy | ee as tase | Clelia’s mother thought only of this, 
Uy : 24 hours. | but Clelia’s father was thinking also of 
ae , the other thing Randel had told him— 
; that those plaster molds contained the 
fh sequler-oriart fey. — monument of the crime against his child 
made in many other ane Like a hawk that an eagle has robbed of 
styles. (— ' its prey and flung to earth bleeding and 
K— crippled, he renewed himself with wrath 
SA t Z He grew strong again slowly in the hope 
Pere ) TS of revenge. His epithet once more was 

Iey-Hot Carafes enable \ ; rapax. 

you to keep cool ree ~ 4 This all-around bottle 

freshment always at eins can be used for every He could be as gentle as a falcon to 
hand. purposes home, at its young or to its mate, but he was rest- 
a a less for the hunt. When his wife fell 


asleep at last, wept out and pacified by 


MADE IN AMERICA 
sheer exhaustion, her husband stole away 
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n- haa the hospital, painfully injured, but the doctor 
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- Chains How strange it is that disaster must come to some men 
ms Lf before they realize that all tires will skid on wet pavements 
“4 y i* and muddy roads when not equipped with Chains. 

lel, 

ve The time to provide against accidents is before they 
tic happen. Don’t wait until after the first skid. Put Weed 
- Chains on all four tires at the first indication of slippery going 
- and you will have quadruple protection against injury, death, 
- car damage and lawsuits. 
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theory to be heard. Larrick sat and 
listened and rarely spoke. He was re- 
minded of the discussion that had flour- 


| ished in the camp before he found Clelia 


Cuaranty 


Service to Iravelers 


in the ice. 

The newspapers would play up all the 
erisly possibilities of mad fiends loose in 
the mountains, and of mysterious scan- 
dals among the rich, whose scandals are 
such a comfort to the poor. But the 
reporters agreed among themselves that 
the girl had killed herself in some fit of 
blues, or greens. 

Larrick would not share his own sus- 
picions with the detectives or the report- 
ers. He was determined to follow his 
own trails. He had tracked cattle- 
thieves through the desert by little signs 
that he had learned; and he had learned 
to keep his theories to himself. 

There were two men whom he 
trailing. If they had fled the city 


was 
he 


| would hound them around the globe. If 


they were still in New York, he would 
fasten them to their chairs and rummage 


| their very souls. 
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to talk to the detectives and the reporters 
who had drained Madsen and _ Sheriff 
Brummit and everybody else of all they 
knew or thought, and more. 

Madsen had indeed been subjected to 
an almost fatal strain by the arrival of 
the New York newspaper men. Loyalty 
to his own press association counseled 
him to keep his story secret until he could 
get it on the wires first. But he burned 
also with the desire to shine before these 
famous leaders of his profession, and he 
dealt them out a few bits of information 
like tips. 

Almost any man or woman would rather 
dazzle a rival than conquer the public. 
And gradually, almost unconsciously, 
Madsen gave up all he knew or guessed. 

Madsen had tried to persuade Sheriff 
Brummit to arrest or otherwise detain 
Larrick, Randel and Miss Fleet. The 
Sheriff would have been glad to hold such 
picturesque guests, but he had not found 
evidence enough to cast a worthy sus- 
picion on anybody, to say nothing of 
clanging an iron door. Besides, the vil- 
lage jail was not furnished for the com- 
fort of swell prisoners, especially in win- 
ter 

Furthermore the metropolitan detect- 
ives and the reporters had pooh-poohed 
the suggestion. Madsen insisted that this 
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was because they wanted to get all the 
criminals down to N’York City for their 
own consumption. Madsen, like many 
another outlander, was jealous of N’York 


City. And he was very jealous of this 
crime. It was beginning to look to him 


like a private murder of his own copy- 
right. Brummit was goaded at last into 
a sarcasm: “Young feller, you better 
watch out, or first you know you'll be 
goin’ round claimin’ you committed the 
murder yourself. Then we'll have to 
commit you.” 


EANWHILE there was equal futility 

in the discussions among the pas- 
sengers in Mr. Blakeney’s private car. 
Some of the reporters sourly prophesied 
that the mystery would never be solved. 
In New York City, with all its compact- 
ness, its countless array of eyes and ears 
and its vast mechanism of police, dozens 
of murders had recently been added to 
the file of unsolved mysteries. What 
hope was there of explaining this death 
at night in the solitude of the moun- 
tains, followed upon by a furious storm 
that, like a deft accomplice, tore up 
every shred of evidence, erased every 


footprint ? 
In the long slow hours of the train’s 
fleet passage there was time for every 


When the train stopped at the 138th 
Street station, Norry Frewin came unex- 
pectedly into the car. His haggard look 
the fierce wringing he gave Larrick’s 
hand, his rush to Clelia’s parents—these 
things staggered Larrick, for they seemed 
to absolve the man before he could be 
accused. 

It was Norry that had 
train at 138th Street. He explained to 
Mr. Blakeney that a mob of reporters 
and photographers had been waiting at 
the Grand Central Station for hours. By 
leaving the train at this small and little 
frequented suburban stop, the gantlet 
would be avoided. He had even arranged 
that motorcars should be waiting in the 
street to hurry them to the comparative 
privacy of their own home. 

When the Blakeneys thanked Norry 
with surprise for the trouble he ha 
taken, Larrick heard him murmur: 

“T had always expected to be a mem- 


stopped the 


ber of your family, some day, but 
now—” 

He turned away and came back t¢ 
Larrick. 

CHAPTER L 

OTHING is more hateful than a de- 

cent action in one that we hav 

fondly hated. Some people are eas) 

and earnest loathers, but the averag 


amiable soul finds it hard to get together 
enough enemies to keep himself warn 
Enemies are constantly slipping awa 
from one, particularly in these days when 
science is proving so much more mercif 
and forgiving than any religion ever was 

Norry Frewin as the murderer of Clelia 
was a personage for Larrick to look for 
ward to with hope and a kind of respect 
But to find him crushed with grief, so- 
licitous for the girl’s parents and fairl; 
craven with innocence—this struck ont 
of Larrick’s crutches out from under 
him. 

The only strength Norry showed was 
in his stubborn insistence that Larrick 
should come home with him instead ol 
going to a hotel. The Frewins had re- 
opened their town house, and Norry said 
that his father and mother would be 
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e ’ . 
Aren't you sometimes tempted to swear a little when you have tire trouble, Parson?” 


“Well, I might be, but you see I avoid temptation by using Kelly-Springfields.” 
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| bitterly hurt if their “son” Larrick did 
not come back to them. So Larrick 


e ° yielded, but with regret. He saw that 
UulC ot ite | the curse of hospitality would hamper 
him. How could he live in the Frewin 


HE American Kampkook is a real friend | holened helt of ‘bie kee — 
to hungry out-o’-doors folks. Always ready | He felt a sudden disgust of the whole 
whether you want a hurry up lunch or a | ugly business of revenge. What would 

big meal with all the trimmings. And Kampkook- he not do to bring Clelia back to life? 
ing is real pleasure—no smoke or soot—perfectly He would slaughter anyone for that ex- 
safe where wood campfires are prohibited. The change with death. But to slay some 
Kampkook burns motor gasoline or distillate, body to appease her ghost would do her 
gives a clean blue flame just like your gas range, gh ae AE Pe gga nehcoh, sexe Peas, 


as the old habit of slaying hecatombs at 
has two burners which may be regulate -sire , “a ee 
A y be regulated as desired the tombs of the dead. And Clelia had 





and is not affected by wind. Compact, handy, not even a tomb 

dependable—that’s why more than 100,000 | Fortunately the Frewin home was 
tourists and campers prepare their own meals the f* | reached before he had much of this 
Kampkook way. : -| | mocking to endure. Mr. Frewin was at 
You can get the Kampkook at leading Hard- aq | his office, but Mrs. Frewin greeted him 
. . : pe with motherliness. She was suffering for 

ware and Sporting Goods dealers, but be sure it’s Norry’s 1 f Cleli rr | 
the AMERICAN KAMPKOOK—look h , orry S loss 0 & elia, and she did not 
e . oc or the know that Larrick felt even more be- 
name plate. reaved. Norry cut short his mother’s 
CAttractive folder on the Kampkook visit and hurried Larrick to his room, 
Kampoven, Kampkook Kitchenette and where he demanded a continuation of the 
Folding Handle Fry Pans sent on request. story Larrick had told him on the way 

| down. 


Larrick was more eager to ask ques- 
tions than to answer them, but Norry’s 
very curiosity was in itself a denial of 
Larrick’s unspoken suspicions. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
827 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 





ARRICK told him all that he knew, 
but he could not confess the wrath 
he had felt toward Norry. He let his 
hatred slip from him reluctantly and ac- 
quitted Norry with regret. But abruptly 
Norry woke his suspicions again by an 
outburst: 
“I’m really to blame for Clelia’s 


death.” 
| Larrick’s hand clenched on Norry’s arm 
with frenzy. “What do you mean by 

that?” 
L INSIDE _ Norry was too aeep in his own brood- 
pee Sigs om ing to catch the spirit of Larrick’s words 
tape | “I always adored Clelia. She was my 
Po first sweetheart, and she always liked 
me, but she never could seem to love 

me. 


This strangely gave Larrick a comfort 
an unworthy one, but perhaps the more 
soothing. Norry went on: 

“She might have come to love me in 
time, but she was slow growing up—as a 
woman, I mean. She was like a wild 
young boy who makes fun of love, thinks 
it silly, doesn’t know what it’s all about 
I don’t believe she ever knew a real 
temptation or ever kissed a man with 
warm lips.” 

Larrick shivered. It was uncanny and 


















TEAL along in the reflections of the shore An 
4 occasional dip of the blade keeps you moving. For 

an “‘Old Town Canoe”’ floats as lightly as a shadow 
It responds instantly to the ‘slightes t pressure of the 
paddle And built into every ‘‘Old Town’’ is a 
strength that makes it last for years. Write for 
catalog 3,000 canoes in stock. $67 up from dealer 
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i or factory. 

' OLD TOWN CANOE CO, accursed to talk of the sex of the dead 

: gt aR |He remembered that canoe voyage he 

| took with Clelia and how near they were 
to the abyss, how she peered over diz 

' zily and felt all the impulse to go for 


—_ ward, that people feel at the precipice 
laylor Instrument ompanes edge. Larrick had held her back instead 
ROCHESTER WY. = of leaping in with her. And now she 

: > ~ would never know a pang of desire agail 
and never know at all the supreme rap- 
ture of the flesh. Larrick wondered 
whether this were a cause for gratitude 
or for utter regret. With the heaven ot! 
the pure in heart before her, it was well 
however, that she had never sinned. 

But Norry’s talk trampled down his 


reveries. 
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still use || 
| the brush, Jom! | 
MW 


| A little salt water bath wouldn’t 
| 
Hy 
\| 


|| could 


Hl 


loosen a single bristle, though 
the razor may have been a bit 
But, on the level now, 


rusty. 
to make them worth while, 
shouldn’t some of you have 


WH] “staked” the old chap to a 
I good pair of scissors, as well? 


HEY 
MAI TTETEEE tidi EEE 


iti 


PTET | 


Box 702, Williams, Arizona 
March 30, 1920 


Rubberset Company, 
Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 


“May I not” 
nial to your ot 
service? Am sorry 
the brush on to you, but that is 
impossible, since it went down 
with the Tuscania when she was 
torpedoed off the Irish Coast in 


hers on Rubberset || 
I] can't send 
| 
February, 1918. | 
I had my Rubberset for 
Thru college, in the }} | 
logging camps, the | 
he west, and the | 
country. We 
In warm 





add my testimo- 








ten 


| 
| 


years. 
southern 
mountains of t 
Canadian lake 
were inseparable. 
water or cold, soft or hard— 

| yes, even in coffee—my brush 
| lived up to its reputation. Never || 


With 





loosened; always ready. } 
its companion razor, it was one | 
of the most prized possessions | 
lost on our ship. 
Mayhap Old Neptune, if he | 
has taken to shaving, is using it 
today in the Irish Sea. If so, | | 
know he’s getting satisfaction 
and need fear no “brush bald- 1) 
I wish him well. 
Very truly yours, 
THOMAS P. REID 


ness.” 


} 
| 
} 
| 


(Signed) 


This is No. 27 of a series of ads 
NOT written by our ad man 
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LATHER ~iay PAINT 


vcore BRUSHES izes 


TOOTH STUCCO 
very bristle gripped EVERLASTINGLY in hurd rubber 























|  “Clelia never knew what passion means. 

| But she inspired it in me—it seems a 

| crime to speak of it, or think of it now. 
But she drove me almost mad—and other 
men too. Coykendall, for instance! 

“T wanted to kill him when I saw him 
watching her, gloating over her in her 
light costumes, daring to think of her as 
a woman. 

“Then I realized how I felt when I 
watched her. It’s a fearful thing to 


= | abominate another man for certain traits, 


and then find them in yourself. 

“But I could always figure myself and 
I couldn’t excuse Coykendall. That last 
| night on the piazza, you remember, how 
we quarreled? I saw her dancing with 
Coykendall. The moonlight was so bright 
I could read his eyes. And it seemed to 
me that Clelia was yielding to his influ- 
ence, or the moon’s. Anyway, I imag- 
ined that he was winning her to his own 
way of thinking. 

“But when the record gave out and the 
| dance stopped, they walked away and 
whispered together, and I felt as lonely 
as if I were a castaway in the open sea. 
I coudn’t help edging closer, and I heard 
him murmuring to her, asking her to 
walk with him to the shore of the lake. 
| ‘It’s our last chance,’ he said, ‘before 
| the blizzard strikes it and freezes it: and 
besides, we leave tomorrow morning.’ 

“I heard him say that, and I waited to 
see what she would say. And _ she 
laughed: ‘All right.’ I thought her voice 
broke a little nervously. I went blind 
with rage, and just as they were leaving 
the porch, I stepped forward and grabbed 
Coykendall by the arm, and I said: 
‘Coyky, you try to take Clelia away from 
this piazza, and you'll never know what 
struck you.’ And then the hot words 


started. He was afraid of me, but Clelia 
wasn’t. She was never afraid of any- 
| body. She said she could take care of 


| herself, thank you, and if I were such a 
| caretaker I could go back to New York 
| and take care of the girl that was looking 
| for me. 
| “I assumed that Coykendall must have 
found out about that affair, and I said: 
‘We're all going back to New York to- 
| morrow, but you can’t go out there with 
| Coykendall.’ And she said: ‘And why 
|not?’ And I said: ‘Because he’s a yel- 
low dog.’ And she said, ‘What kind of 
a yellow animal are you?’ or something 
crazy like that. We weren’t very bril- 
liant, and the only repartee I could think 
of was to invite Coykendall to come down 
to the lake with me and I’d drown him 
there. Coykendall was all for a quiet 
life, and he backed down. But Clelia 
was white with anger, and our voices rose 
| till Mrs. Roantree came out and sent us 
| all to our rooms in disgrace.” 





REWIN fell silent at this point in his 
bitter recollections, till Larrick re- 
called him with an impatient question. 

“But you said that you were to blame 
for Clelia’s death; what did you mean by 
that?” 

“T meant that if I had been truer to 
Clelia, she might have married me—or 
loved me, at least. Her beauty set me 
on fire, but she refused to love or let love. 
So I told her, one day, that I’d find 
somebody with a heart; she only laughed. 
I tried to make her jealous, but she had 
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no jealousy in her, at least none of me— 
or she saw through the game. Anyway 
she only made fun of me. 

“IT could never stand her laughing at 
me. Love was no joke to me. I was 
mad about her, crazy for her. She 
wouldn’t even pretend to love me, but 
she made me so hungry for love, that 
finally I went after it—elsewhere, like a 
drunkard who sees champagne and can’t 
reach it and goes after cheap whiskey 

“There was a pretty fool I met, who 
hadn't Clelia’s. beauty but had all the 
the fire that Clelia lacked. And she 
sounds idiotically conceited, but she loved 
me as desperately as Clelia didn’t. 

“That day, you remember, when you 
came to my apartment as Clelia was just 
leaving the door, Clelia had called just 
out of pure deviltry to tease me and 
shock me, because I never wanted her to 
be anything but what was proper and cir- 
cumspect. 

“When I opened the door, Clelia saw 
her hat in the hall and ran away laughing 


like mad. But from then on she wouldn't 
even tease me any more. She abhorred 
me 


“And she'd never listen to an apology 
She laughed, but it was a hurt laugh 
She realized a phase of me that she had 
never understood before, the man of me 
I broke her faith in the world—or at least 
in me. That was the day she woke to 
the ugliness of life, as it is really lived. 

“T blamed the other girl, and threw 
her out, chucked her, never would see her 
again, any more than Clelia would see 
me. The poor wretch wept and pleaded 
over the telephone and hounded me just 
as I had hounded Clelia. I took you up 
to the farm to get out of her reach. 

“And then one day I got a telephone 
message from her lawyer that she was go- 
ing to sue me for breach of promise and 
all.sorts of things. That was why I went 
to town so suddenly. I met Burnley, the 
painter, and told him my trouble, and he 
said he was on his way to Mrs. Roantree’s 
and that Clelia was to be there. He told 
me that she had begged Mrs. Roantre: 
not to invite me. That made me des- 
perate. 

“IT had no money to quiet the othe 
girl, and I didn’t dare ask my father. M 
lawyer advised me just to disappear for 
a while, and see if the storm wouldn 
blow over. And that’s how I came t 
take you up to the Adirondacks, for on 
last desperate try for Clelia. And there 
Coykendall was, playing on her sympa- 
thies, playing on her nerves, slowly teach- 
ing her his kind of love. Thank God she 
escaped that! 

“Tf I had only been patient a little while 
longer with Clelia, and truer to her, she 
might have come to love me. Then she 
wouldn’t have gone to the mountains to 
get out of my reach. She wouldn’t have 
listened to Coykendall, she wouldn’t have 
been interested in such scum. And he 
wouldn’t have killed her.” 

Larrick was astounded to hear his own 
thought spoken by another’s voice. 

“You think he killed her?” 

“Who else could have? When I 
wouldn’t let him take Clelia for a walk 
in the moonlight that night, and she was 
sent to her room, I believe she was just 
in the mood for mischief. I believe that 
he slipped out and tapped at her window, 
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resisting the ravages of 
toil and time beyond its 


Is years written guarantee 
Theres a filly equipped Freready Service Station in your locality 
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Told Millions the way to pretty teeth 


Millions of people have already made 
this simple ten-day test. And the glisten- 
ing teeth you see everywhere now are 
largely the result of this method. 

We urge you to make it. Then see and 
feel how your teeth conditions change. 


Must fight film 


You must fight film to keep your teeth 
whiter, safer and cleaner. Film is that 
viscous coat you feel. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. The 
tooth brush, used in old ways, does not 
remove it all. So very few people have 
escaped the troubles caused by film. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 


Ask for this 


Ask for a ten-day test. Then judge by 
what you see and feel how much this 
method means. 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five desired 
effects. It attacks the film in two efficient 
ways. It leaves the teeth so highly polished 
that film cannot easily adhere. 


It multiplies the salivary flow—Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling and may form 
acid. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 


Ten-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 645, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family. 








forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
And all these troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. 


To daily combat it 


Dental science has for years been search- 
ing for a daily film combatant. It has 
now been found. Careful tests under able 
authorities have amply proved its effici- 
ency. Leading dentists everywhere now 
advise its use. 

The methods are embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And to millions of 
people, here and abroad, it has brought a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 


ten-day test 


saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


These results all accord with modern | 


dental requirements. Everybody, every 
day, should get them. 

Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. You will be convinced. Then 
the benefits to you and yours may be life- 


long in extent. 
Cut the coupon now. 





PAT OFF 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved byhighest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 
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and begged her—or more likely, dared 
her to come out. And she did!” 

Larrick’s adoration revolted at this. 

“But she wouldn’t have gone out to 
him dressed like that.” 

Norry hated even to admit the possi- 
bility, but he groaned. “She did go out 
like that, didn’t she? She was found so? 
You see, Clelia had no sense of—of in- 
decency. You saw what she swam in. 
She hated the sham of clothes, and the 
prudery of people. She was like Eve; 
the scales hadn’t fallen from her eyes 
For all her knowledge, she didn’t really 
| know the world. 

“What else is there to believe but, that 
| she ran out on the impulse just as she 
| was. Then maybe—it must have been 
so—he thought her mood was the same as 
his. And when she understood, she must 
have tried to run away from him. She 
may have screamed for help, and none of 
us heard her. 

“I can see him pursuing Clelia. He 
must have gone mad. He couldn’t over- 
power her, I suppose. She was strong 
as a panther, and he always was a weak- 
ling. So he must have taken some 
weapon, and finally—you say her hands 
were at prayer, and her forehead wound- 
ed. He must have struck her dead. And 
then he became the coward he always was. 
Then he flung her into the water and 
slipped back into the house.” 














HE picture was as vivid in Larrick’s 
vision as any nightmare. He reasoned 
no longer. He spoke with hoarse fury: 

“Where’s Coykendall?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve looked for him 
everywhere.” 

“Why did you let him get away from 
the train?” 

“When we left the mountains none of 
us knew or dreamed that Clelia was not 
alive. We were all talking about her. 
Coykendall was very nervous, but I sup- 
posed that he was simply fidgety because 
she wasn’t along. We supposed she had 
stayed behind with you. 

“T never learned what had happened 
till Clelia’s father called me up and told 
me he had had a telegram from Mrs. 
Roantree saying that Clelia was myste- 
riously drowned, and wounded. 

“Then I thought of Coykendall, and I 
saw his behavior in the train in a new 
light, and I went to look for him. But he 
was not to be found. I even went to his 
lawyer. But the lawyer was out of town 
| on some errand his office people wouldn’t 
explaim 

“T was so desperate I went to Mrs. 
Coykendall’s house. And she was out of 
town! I can’t imagine what has hap- 
pened to all of them.” 

Larrick rose’and flung his head up like 
a bloodhound howling along a trail. He 
cried: 

“T’ll find him!” 

Then there was a knock at the door. 
Norry flung it open; the butler spoke: 


“Is Mr. Larrick there? Ah, yes. 
You’re wanted on the phone, sir, if you 
please.” 


“Who wants me?” 
“Mr. Coykendall, sir.” 
The conclusion of Major Hughes’ 


extraordinary novel will appear 
in the forthcoming June issue of 





THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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Given Away! 


A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with every 
Waxer-Polisher. This entirely 
new Old English device puts the 
wax on the floor and polishes 
the floor Not a weighted floor 
brush. Ic makes floor polishing 
as easy and simple as running a 
carpet sweeper. It lasts a life- 
time If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we can. Use the coupon 
beiow for this short-time offer 





















































The Old English way 
is the beautiful way 


You’ve always admired the 
soft, rich lustre of polished 
floors. You’ ve envied their sub- 
dued glow. You’ve looked 
forward to the time, perhaps, 
when you could have such floors 
throughout your home. 


You can have them—and so 
easily and inexpensively! All 
you need is a soft cloth and a 
can of Old English Wax. Or 
you can use the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher shown in the 
picture. It’s the new, easy way 
to put on wax and polish floors, 

Old English Wax gives your 
floors a rich, translucent, velvety 
lustre. Not a temporary polish, 
but a durable, wear-resisting 
finish that will last for years with 
just a little care. The finish is 
so hard that heel-marks or 
scratches cannot get through it. 


You can keep all your floors 
unblemished for years with Old 
English Wax, no matter whether 
they are hardwood or softwood, 
varnished or shellaced. Old 
English Wax is easy to apply. 
Anyone can use it. You needn’t 
wait days to use the room; you 


in 

ra Floors, Woodwork, 

7Z and Furniture. 
y- OC Send me, all charges paid, 
an Old English Wazer - Polisher 
at the special time-limited 
on $3.50 (Denver and West, 

ar 4 0), which I enclose. 

o*Name aS 


The A. S. BOYLE Co., 1718 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O, 


Canadian Factory: Torcato 





dust, discolor the wood, or soil your rugs. 


can walk on the floor at once. 


Because Old English Wax 
contains more hard, high-grade 
imported wax than any other, it 
goes further, lasts longer, and 
costs less than one-third of any 
other kind of finish. One pint 
can, at 85c, will cover the entire 
floor of a room 14 by 18 feet. 


Try a can of Old English 
Wax and see for yourself how 
beautiful it makes your floors, 
woodwork, and furniture. You 
will be delighted with the su- 
periortone of the finish, its great 
covering capacity and long- 
Wearing qualities. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


Contains expert advice based 
on over a quarter of a century’s 
experience in finishing— 


Hardwood Floors Woodwork 
Softwood Floors Furniture 
Linoleum Table tops 
Pianos Leather Goods 
Phonographs Automobiles 


Get Old English products at 
your paint, hardware, drug, 
housefurnishing, or department 
store—or write 


How to Clean Your Floors 
Old English Brightener is the ideal cleaner 





for your tloors—waxed, varnished, or shel- 
laced—and for your woodwork i furniture. 
It is the preparation that cleans perfectly 
without i injuring the finish, 
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l protects against 
vear, and makes the finish last twice as 
ong. Contains no oil, so it will not collect 
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THE LOST WINGS 


We noticed, now, that Pirani had a tail 
fastened to his feet—a curious skinny, 
fishlike contrivance with a big spread. 

“He steered partly with that, and partly 
with the wings themselves,” she said. 
“You could do it the third or fourth time 
you tried. At first you would tumble 
into the lagoon, and wade ashore, just 
slipping your feet out of the tail-pockets 
first. But then you got the way of it, 
and it was heaven—oh, heaven! Any- 
thing that fulfills a basic need of human 
nature is heaven—cold water, sleep. And 
you know how you long and dream for 
this; it’s so clearly one of our needs, 
though one doesn’t know why. Flying, 


flying! Oh, when I think that I'll never 
fly again!” 
“But Mrs. Pirani,” cut in David's 


homely bass, “if this thing really did hap- 
pen, why can’t it happen again? Seems 
as if Pirani had got ahead of everyone; 
well, he wasn’t a god, you know, and 
other men may find what he did. Was it 
a special material?” 


*“ DIRANITE,” she answered instantly. 
“No one ever dreamed of it before. 
No one ever will again.” 
“Oh, I don’t know. What was it like?” 
“Tt had practically no weight at all, 
and immense strength. It was strong in 
two different ways, if you understand— 
just as you prepared it. It could be stiff, 
with a little spring in it, for the phalanges, 
you know; or else it could be flexible and 
tough, for the webs. And as for weight 
—I could carry both wings in my hand, 
and scarcely know they were there.” 
“The woman's mad, of course,” I 
thought to myself, looking at her face, 
all lighted up with the enthusiasm which 
had never failed her (one could swear) 
at any mention of Pirani or his work. 
“Mind unhinged by trouble. Case of 
monomania. She—” And then I jolted 
up, mentally, against the photograph. 
Fake? No. It was old and yellow, and 
they didn’t know how to fake twenty 
years ago. But if the photograph was 
right, then she was speaking the truth. 
David, leaning forward with his arms 
laid across his knees, went on asking 
her things. His eyes looked bright. 
“How were they worked?” he asked. 
“There was no engine,” answered Lucy 
Pirani proudly. “They worked of them- 
selves.” 
“Oh, but that is—” 
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“I'd give my life, gladly,” said the 
little woman, “if I’d had the education 
to understand. But you know I’m not a 
bit clever, and there was only the gover- 
ness at home. These new flappers, with 
their knowledge of machines and so on. 

But I never was like that. I hated 
technical things—girls did, twenty-five 
years ago. And then I married Theo, 
and he was a real Latin; they never want 
their women to know things, only to be 
pretty and nice. So I just picked up 
words—like a parrot. I've tried to learn 
since, but I can’t. I haven’t the head. 
And most people think me mad. You 
would too, if you hadn’t come to the 
Island with me. About the wings, I only 
know that Theo had more knowledge of 
atomic energy than anyone in the world, 
but I don’t know what it is. He used 
to kiss me, and laugh, and draw himself 
up—he looked so handsome when he did 
it—and say: ‘Little Bird, thy husband 
is half a century older than the world; 
he has harnessed the steed that no one 
else can see.’ And then he would look 
at his sheets and rods of Piranite, and 
the electric battery—” 

“Battery? What for?” David snapped 
the question out like a shot. It was clear 
that he was enormously interested. 

“T don’t know, I don’t know! I'd 
give my life if I— He kept it in that 
little concrete room there, and did some- 
thing to the stuff with it. It was an 
awfully big battery, and he told me never 
to touch it.” 

“What effect did it have on the Pira- 
nite?” 

“It made it expand and contract, and 
keep on doing it for hours and hours and 
hours—I don’t know how long. Theo 
could shut off the expanding and con- 
tracting when he liked, and glide like 
these flight-men with their engines.” She 
spat the word engine out as if she would 
have scrapped every engine in the world, 
had she had the chance. “So you see, 
the thing did its own flapping, and you 
guided, by your muscles..... It was 
just heaven!” 

“Of course,” said Shaw, half to me, half 
to himself, “‘we’ve always known that 
wings of sufficient power and size would 
carry a man; but we haven’t the proper 
pectoral muscles, and our bones aren't 
hollow, and so we couldn’t work anything 
big enough. It is not impossible—given 
this Piranite stuff; I can even see, in a 
woolly sort of way, how the atomic 
energy could be used as she says. —Mrs. 
Pirani, if all this is correct, your husband 
must have been a very great man.” 

“Of course,” she said scornfully. Then, 
with a brusque yet kindly changing of 
the subject: “It’s time to go to bed; 
there are plenty of tomorrows.” 

Next morning, David the conscientious 
hauled me off to make a general survey 
of the Island, and see if any geological 
formation promised the valuable things 
that had been hinted at, in connection 
with Remora. Our survey was short. We 
came to the conclusion, which no one is 
ever likely to dispute, that Remora was 
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a coral atoll, pure and simple—that it 
had no guano, no phosphates, no soil to 
speak of’ and, of course, no minerals. I 
wondered what the starting point of the 
rumor could have been; but David, poking 
about idly in the sand with his stick, re- 
marked that he had no particular doubts 

“Tt has been this Pirani business,” he 
said. ‘Some report of a ‘valuable dis- 
covery’ has drifted away on one of the 
Island boats, and been generally miscon- 
strued. We're on a wild-goose chase 
Gerry my boy, and we may as well ac- 
knowledge it. We have just got to put in 
our time fishing and yarning till the boat 
comes back.” 

I did not mind; the deadly apathy that 
follows on a nervous strain had got fast 
hold of me, and I wanted nothing better 
than to lie half-asleep under the palms 
by the lagoon, watching the daylight wax 
and wane, and hearing the sea-birds 
scream above the reef—feeling little, and 
thinking not at all. I did not believe I 
should ever want to work again—ever 
wish to go back to the world of rushing, 
train-catching, office-inhabiting folk. I 
spent that day in a grove of cool iron- 
woods, couching on their dry, fallen 
needles, and listening in a half-dream to 
the sighing of the wind through the green- 
haired boughs above. Pacific people 
plant these trees on graves. I think I 
understand why. 

I don’t know what David was about, 
except that he was talking a good deal 
to Lucy Pirani, and walking here and 
there about the atoll with her. 


RS. PIRANI came to me at one 
o'clock, followed by a Fijian bear- 
ing food. 

“You can lunch out here where it is 
quiet,” she said, and went away again 
About four o’clock she came back. I was 
pretending to read then, but I don’t fancy; 
she was taken in. She drew out some 
knitting work, and clicking away at it s: 
that she did not see my face, she said 

“Tell me if you like. I’ve lost too.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing to tell,” I answered 
her simply. “I suppose you know, anyhow 
Ailala Pearson—that adopted daughter o: 
the Pearsons—you know the old scanda 
of Naula, how her mother was a white 
girl and married a Naula chief, and died 
a few months after, when Ailala was 
born. You’d never know Ailala wasn’t 
white—Spanish or something; she’s a face 
like an old Greek coin. But the black 
is there, and it will out. No white man 
in his senses—” 

“A face like an old Greek coin,” said 
Lucy Pirani slowly, an odd sleep-walking 
look in her eyes. She did not seem to 
have heard anything else I said. “A 
face—have you her picture?” 

You will guess I had! I took it out, 
and handed it to Mrs. Pirani. She had a 
big shade-hat on; I could not see her 
expression as she held the picture up and 
looked at it. She kept it quite a long 
while and never said a word. By and by 
she handed it back to me, got up and 
went away, still without speaking. | 
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didn’t mind her much. I liked the little 
woman, but I was almost sure her troubles 
had shaken her mind, in some degree. 


ae light sank down among the iron- 
woods and palms; the bosun birds 
began to hurry, screaming, homeward. 
The sand grew chill beneath my hands. It 
seemed that it was time to rise and go 
back to the concrete hut by the beach; so 
I went. 

Mrs. Pirani was helping the boys cook 
jinner. I found David alone, tidying up 
hings in his trunk. 

“What have you been doing all day?” 
[ asked him. I did not care ta know—but 
ne must talk, if one is to go on living. 

“Looking for Teodoro Pirani, deceased, 
r his remains.” 

“What! You really shouldn’t let that 
ittle lunatic, kind as she—” 

“She isn’t a lunatic, my boy, though 
I will allow she is somewhat taken up with 
yne idea. It’s a curious story; want to 
hear it?” 

I did not, but I said yes. 

“Well.” said David, snapping the lock 
f his cabin-trunk, and sitting down on 

for want of a chair, “it seems that 
Pirani brought up his apparatus from 
Melbourne here, in nineteen hundred, and 

brought her too; they’d been married on 
the trip, and they spent their honey- 
moon learning to fly about the lagoon. 
Jolly good place for it; couldn’t well break 
yourself up at a moderate height—and 
Pirani’s flying allowed you to go on just 
like the birds do, skim along the ground 
or water, perch on a tree if you liked. 
.... They stayed some months—I for- 
get how many; and Pirani used to go off 
for flights now and then, and at last he 
took to flying too far and too long, and 
could hardly get home; he went to Naula 
more than once, and it nearly broke him 
up. You see, Pirani’s flying wasn’t like 
the airplane sort, where your engine 
buzzes you along at a hundred miles an 
hour—” 

“IT say, do you really believe all this?” 

“My boy, I do,” was David’s answer, 
given gravely, with those sensible kind 
eyes of his looking out very straight 
from under their furry brows. 

“Well, go on! Pirani flew too far, and 
what happened?” 

‘What you’d expect. He never came 
back, and the Piranite wings were lost 
with him, and Mrs. Pirani was a widow, 
but she always thinks there’s just an 
off-chance she mayn’t be, after all.” 

“Why on earth?” 

“Partly because she wont let herself 
think anything else, and partly because 
she never heard of his being seen after 
he arrived on Naula Island the last time— 
nobody saw him leave. There appears to 
me to be a mystery somewhere or other. 
or I might say the smell of one, as it 
were—bui I can’t locate it exactly.” 

“Why was she on Naula?” 

“She's been visiting Naula, and every 
island within three or four hundred miles 
of Remora, for the last twenty years. She 
thinks she has a clue now.” 

“Clue to what?” I asked. I did not 
want to know. If I had guessed—had 
dreamed—how vitally important all this 
was to me! But I did not. 

“She’s worked it out that Teodoro 
Pirani didn’t leave Naula, the last time 


he flew there. So he was not lost at 
sea, as one would have supposed.” 

“Oh?” 

“No, she came here to have a last 
hunt, she says, for any bit of the Piranite 
that may have been carried out into the 
lagoon and swept up again—she says it 
was indestructible, practically; but I don’t 
think she found it. However, she has 
found something—I don’t know what, but 
it seems to have worried her more than a 
bit. She came in a while ‘ago looking 
like death, and those eyes of hers—pretty 
eyes they are; wonder she’s never— Well, 
she looked like a person who’s seeing 
ghosts, and not nice ghosts, at that. Do 
you know what’s the matter?” 

“Ves,” I said. “I know what’s the 
matter with you. You're falling in love 
with her.” 

David is good-natured, but you may 
take him too far. I’d have remembered 
that, if I had been less miserable. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that’s your 
notion of a joke. It’s not mine.” And 
he walked off. 


T was odd how the notion of flying— 

wing-flying, such as Teodoro Pirani 
discovered—took hold of me in dreams 
that night. I suppose it was the sight of 
the photograph, and perhaps the mem- 
ories with which Remora Island must 
have been filled. Memories do float 
about places where things have happened; 
we all know that. At all events, I spent 
the night skimming and dipping, soaring, 
sailing slowly over the green mirror- 
glass of the lagoon, not as our flying men 
of today do, but as Pirani and Lucy 
Pirani, and they alone of all the human 
race, had flown, in Remora, twenty years 
ago. 

Don’t tell me you do not want to do 
it yourself. I know you do; I know you 
want to know if you ever will. Read on 
and see. 

Ailala’s face, of course, was with me 
in my dreams—the lovely Greek-coin 
profile, and the back-rushing, deeply 
waved dark hair held in by the gold 
fillet she loved to clasp across that little 
classic head. Ailala was flying too; she 
looked as if nature had built her for that 
purpose and no other. Always Ailala had 
had the look of a Winged Victory about 
her—of something lightly poised and pass- 
ing. Now, I knew what the look had 
meant. I cannot tell you how exquisitely 
she flew. The grace of a dancer, of a 
skater, of a sailing, snow-winged gull, 
blended as flower-perfumes blend in a 
perfect bouquet, was hers; and I could 
even see the ruffling of her thin white 
dress against the wind, and the opening of 
her blossom-red mouth, as she panted 
with her own speed. It was amazingly 
vivid. When I woke, I found the image 
of Ailala herself almost obscured by the 
aching hunger that had awaked in me 
through that vision, for wing-flight over 
the green-glass, still lagoon. I knew how 
Lucy Pirani, who had tasted of the won- 
der, must have been feeling all these 
years. 

“There’s something a bit uncanny about 
this place,” I said to myself. I went 
back to the grove of ironwoods to laze 
and dream the morning hours away— 
what else was there to do? And as be- 
fore, at one o’clock Lucy Pirani came to 
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join me, and a boy with her bring- 
ing food. She herself seldom seemed to 
eat; I do not know what she lived on. 

I found her changed. She looked 
like one who has heard disturbing news. 
But she herself did not speak at first, only 
asked me, simply, if I was feeling less 
troubled about Ailala. 

“You have been so plucky about it,” 
she said. ‘Most men would have married 
a girl like that, and never thought of the 
trouble that was bound to follow. I’ve 
never known a mixed-race marriage that 
didn’t cause— By the way, were you long 
enough in Naula to meet Itari, the chief 
that her mother married?” 

“T saw him,” I answered. “He lives on 
another island, and has nothing to do with 
the girl. He gave her up to those Pear- 
son people as soon as she was born; you 
know her mother died then. I gathered 
that he didn’t care about her. He isn’t 
like her, except for the little touch of 
dark color she has—and that’s so little, 
anyhow, that it hardly tells.” 

Mrs. Pirani had a palm-leaf fan in her 
hand; she waved it to and fro for a 
minute, and then, still fanning, asked me 

“Did it ever strike you that Itari was a 
murderer?” 

It struck me, anyhow, that the little 
lady had a habit of springing surprises on 
you. I don’t know that I took her seri- 
ously. 

“Why, I don’t know,” I answered 
lazily. Then a sudden recollection of 
Itari’s face—dark, hatchety, tight-lipped, 
fiery-eyed—sprang into my mind, and I 
amended: “Come to think of it, he did, 
rather.” 

“He was,” said Mrs. Pirani. She 
fanned and fanned away. Her eyes had 
the hard sparkling look that only blue 
eyes take on, in anger. I should not have 
liked to meet her, with a dagger in her 
hand, and that look upon her face. 

“Listen,” said Lucy Pirani, suddenly 
laying down her fan, and leaning over to 
touch my sleeve. “Listen; I'll tell you, 
and it will do you good to get out of 
your own troubles for a while. Besides, 
this concerns you.” 

“Me? How could it?” 

She did not hear me. She was “off” as 
I put it. By this time, I had come to 
regard her as a charming, amiable sort of 
Ancient Mariner, who felt bound to tell 
her many-times-told tale whenever she 
met a fitting listener. When one has an 
idea that a story has been told, perhaps 
often by the very person who is relating 
it to you, it is sure to lose value in your 
eyes. Still, I listened, lazily, held by the 
heavy apathy of the mood that had been 
my constant companion ever since I said 
good-by to Ailala, under the wind-blown 
flame-trees of Naula shore. 

“You think,” said Lucy Pirani, “that 
you are very miserable, don’t you? When 
something hits us we're all the same. We 
say like the man in the Bible: ‘Is there 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow?’ And 
we don’t think there is.” 


HE fanned herself in silence for a 

moment looking out over the long- 
lined, level green of the lagoon, and 
seeing, I have no doubt, those: days of 
twenty years ago, when she and Teodoro 
Pirani, her glorious young lover, wheeled 
and hovered like the birds over those still 
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| waters. And it seemed to me, oddly, a 
| kind of allegory of human life. Don’t we 
all fly gloriously, for a little while and 

walk dully through the rest of our days? 

“If you had had Ailala,” said Mrs. 
Pirani, ‘“‘and lost her by death—think of 
nu.” 

“T don’t want to,” was all I found to 
say. 

“If you lost her by death, and by— 
| worse than death as well, how would it 
| have been?” 
| ‘“Damnable,” I said. 

I knew what she meant. 
the other,” I added. 

“Men do kill, for a woman they love,” 
|she said. ‘“Itari did.” 

“Whom did he kill?” 

“My husband.” It was almost a cry. 

She held the fan tight in both hands. 

|” “For—for—you?” I said dully. I did 
| not understand. 

| Lucy Pirani snapped the fan-stick in 
two, flung it down and rose to her feet. 
Her dull blue dress fluttered as she ran 
| through the ironwood trees—away, away. 


It seemed to me 
“T’d have killed 


T occurred to me that she must really 
be mad. I went in search of David, 
who had been somewhat cold to me since 
my ill-advised remarks about falling in 
love. He was busy—David was always 
busy—in the main room of the cottage, 
sorting out, on the top of a packing-case, 
the mineral specimens we had gathered 
up at Naula. They were not of much ac- 
count—some iron ore, a handful of black 
sand with a few, too few, sparks of gold 
in it, lumps of mica schist, half a dozen 
miscellaneous chippings from here and 
there. I asked him plainly if Mrs. Pirani 
| was in her senses or not, and if she was, 
what she could be driving at, about Naula 
and chiefs and murders and me. 
| David, too kind to bear malice, looked 
| at me with his usual pleasant smile, as he 
answered: 


“She thinks that her husband was 
murdered on Naula, because of some 
woman.” 


“Herself?” 

“Not herself. It seems to have hit her 
hard. She evidently got on to the idea 
the other day, after talking to you. I 
don’t know what you said.” 

“Nothing at all; I was talking about 
my own affairs.” 

“Well, that’s her idea, and she is half 
mad over it. She thinks he flew to Naula 
to visit this woman, and was killed in 
consequence, and—” 

‘But what proof has she, after all 
these years?” 

“I don’t know. But she seems to think 
she has some. She—she—” 

| “What have you got there?” 

It was Lucy Pirani’s voice, but strange 
and breathless, a voice damped down by 
some strong emotion, as you damp piano- 
strings with the pedal. She had come in 
unnoticed, on her small, light feet, and 
was leaning over David Shaw’s big 
shoulder. 

He got up at once and offered her his 
seat. 

“What have you got there?” she re- 
peated, without taking any notice of his 
action. Her arm, in its dull blue sleeve. 
was stretched out, pointing to a fragment 
of micaceous stuff, of a pretty opaline 

| color, that lay among the specimens. 
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“That?” said David, picking it up. 
“Don’t know, but it doesn’t appear valu- 
able. I only brought it away becausegl 
couldn’t identify the stuff.” 

“When you hold it up, what color is 
it?” asked Mrs. Pirani, in the same odd, 
damped voice. 

David picked up the specimen—it was 
like colored talc, rather—and held it in 
the light. It showed, as the light from 
the doorway fell through it, a peculiarly 
beautiful dull blue color. 

“Why, it’s just like your—dress,’ I 
was going to say, when Mrs. Pirani, with- 
out ceremony, snatched the thing out of 
David’s hand. 

“Where did you get it?” she asked, 
and her voice was now a scream. ‘Did 
you get it on Ranarana?” 


“Ranarana? Yes, that was the place.” 
“Where Itari lives?” 
“Think so. What’s the matter?” 


Mrs. Pirani, holding the fragment to 
her heart as if it were a child, made 
answer: 

“It’s Piranite!” 

“Piranite?” 





“Yes. Don’t you see—it has practical- 
ly no weight. Bend it!” It bent like 
rubber. “The color—I always dressed in 


that color, because I loved it so!” She 
kissed the glowing piece of talc-like min- 
eral. ‘That'll give the clue to some on« 
wiser than I am,” she said, cuddling an 
crooning over the prize,” and Theo wil! 
live again in his fame, as he ought to have 
lived. And it will do more than that 

it will hang Itari, some of these days 

Her eyes shone brighter than the Piranit« 
as she spoke. “He killed Theo, and brok« 
up the wings; but they'll fly with him t: 
death .and hell—yet.” 

Her face was very white, and thoug! 
she spoke with a kind of fierce joy, 
saw no joy in it. 

“Why did he kill him?” I asked, a 
amazed. For indeed I did not see. 

“Oh, you young fool!” she cried, turr 
ing on me. “Don’t you see? It was be- 
cause he wanted the girl that Theo- 
Theo—loved—” 

“She didn’t know he killed your hus 
band, when she married him?” 

“No.” 

“Why did she marry a native, an 
how?” I asked, still puzzled. 

“Because,” answered Mrs. Pirani, v¢ 
low, “she was in despair.” 

I opened my lips again, and as if mad- 
dened by my question, she snatched at my 
breast pocket, and pulled out the Morocco 
case that held my picture of Ailala 


From her own pocket she took a sinal! 
miniature case,—not the folder that held 


the photograph of Pirani flying—opene: 


it and held it beside the picture she had 


taken from my case. “Look,” she said 
And I looked, and saw two faces—on« 

of a man in the dawn of life, young 

splendid, with a profile like an old Greek 


coin, and short, richly curling hair. He 


was dark, as Italians are dark. The othe: 
was Ailala—line for line, tint for tint the 
same. 


HILE I was staring, Mrs. Pirani 
wrapped the piece of Piranite in 
handkerchief and slipped it in her pocket 

“Stay till you are. wanted,” she said 


“You've got to hang one man, and make 


another famous, and marry another 
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Forget-Me-Not 


By MARGUERITE BLISS 


in the dressing room. Even the last sighingly- 

sweet waltz had not claimed her. First, her 
hair, then a dress-fastening, now a loosened slipper 
buckle to be sewed on. The maid was beginning to 
regard her curiously. 

As flower-like a face as any had the little girl in 
white; her hair was soft and fair, her eyes wide and 
blue-gray. 

But—a color expert would have said her pale skin 
hould never come near white, for the result was 
simply an unbecoming pallor. 

As for the frock itself— 

“OQ, dear, O dear!’? murmured the little girl. 
Even an idiot would have known that a skimpy 
white voile worn to last year’s church ‘sociables’ in 
Auburndale would hardly grace a smart country-club 
dance here. Sleeves! (she twitched them angrily )— 
i'm the only girl in the place with them! The neck 

miles too high, the blue-girdle is faded! And I 
wouldn’t walk in front of that long mirror for a 
new feather fan, for I’m morally certain the skirt 
hangs in a peak behind. 

“Well, this buckle will keep me busy this dance} 
But after that I won’t go out and be a wall-flower 
iny longer. And I can’t stay Here all evening.” She 
weeped at her programme. 

‘Only one more—but that’s with Aim—if I could 
nly—” 

She bent closer over the work. 

“It isn’t Alicia’s fault, of course. She naturally 
supposed, after introducing me to six men, I’d have 
partners all evening. But when you are wearing 
something ugly and awkward and tight—you feel that 
way inside, and you act like it, too. Your partner 
just says ‘Beautiful evening’ and ‘Thank you’ and 
takes you back to your chaperon in a hurry. O—” 

The little buckle flinched from an angry ‘“‘jab.” 
“I never dreamed girls wore such lovely things! 

Still—”’ the needle paused thoughtfully—‘‘when one 
looks closely they aren’t elaborate. Take Alicia’s 
buttercup gown now. ‘That French modiste seemed 
to think she was conferring a favor upon her by 
letting her pay eighty-five dollars for it. But 
there’s not an inch over four yards in it and silk 
prices have come down, so even that beautiful 
quality could be bought for four dollars a yard. It’s 
made simply—if I could cut and fit, that long basque 
effect and square neck wouldn’t be hard to copy. 

“T suppose that modiste added twenty-five dollars 
for that spattering of hand embroidery, but its 
the easy kind that could be done in a few hours if 
one just knew the trick of the stitches. And an- 
other twenty-five for those ivory and yellow rib- 
bons knotted at the waist. Those poppy dresses, 
too, are simple as simple can be! Just a plain 
foundation with straight flounces tacked on. And 
even that exquisite orchid frock is nothing but a 
straight satin slip, with that swirl of violet and lav- 
ender drapery from the shoulders and the fluffy tunic 
caught up with those little flat silver roses. 

“There, the dance is ending! I don’t want to stay 
here—I know—headache—where’s Alicia’s cape?” 

With feverish haste e flung it about her— 
darted to the door—but a reflection in the long 
glass startled her. 

“Why, blue must be my color!” 

Who would have thought a few folds of turquoise 
could make such a transformation? She was radiant, 
her cheeks delicately glowing. And what grace the 
lines of the wrap gave! Up came the silver-gold head. 


UTSIDE the moonlight was lovely but she 
sought a dim corner and a friendly pillar. 

Marjorie had been a leader at the quiet boarding 
school to which her mother had managed to send her. 
But at boarding school, with its prescribed uniform, 
clothes didn’t matter. 

How happy she and her mother had been to move 
this year to the city where mother’s two old school- 
mates lived. Women of wealth now, they loved little 
mother as of yore. One had a daughter, the other a 
nephew. 

“Tt will be Alicia’s first season,” wrote Mrs. Burns, 
“She will be happy to have Marjorie here.” 

“Hugh will be home,’ wrote Mrs. MacDonald. 
“TI hope Marjorie will like him.” 

Like him—with his athietic record in her scrap 
book, his picture on her desk! And here was his 
name on her programme—the dance just beginning— 

“O, what’s the use,” drearily. ‘He didn’t even 
notice me when Aunt Kate introduced us. He was 
Watching that orchid girl.’ 

It was very quiet there in the dark corner for a 
while. Then a half sob— 

“T beg your pardon!” 

She started. 

“No, please don’t go. Anything I can do?” 

“No- -no,” Marjorie’s laugh was a little shaky, 
“T’m just dropping a tear on the grave of a van- 
ished—er—dream, The obsequies are over now, 
thank you.” 

“I’m truly sorry. Need a bit of sympathy my. 
self. You see, girl—er—evaded—a dance with me.’ 

“Have you looked everywhere? What did she 
wear?”’ suggested Mariorie. 

. “Why—I—ah—hardly noticed. Just a little girl 
in white I believe, Protégé of Aunt Kate’s, but she 
can’t find her,” 


F*: three dances, the little girl in white remained 


, 


GAIN the girl started. ‘Well, 
you’d better go or you'll com- 
mit the same crime,” she _ re- 
marked stiffly. ‘Another dance is 
beginning.”’ 
“O, that’s all right,” was the 
unperturbed reply, “I’ve that with 
Alicia. Ill fix that up tomorrow. 
May I come around here?” 
“Don’t the girls look like flow- 
ers tonight?”’ she asked. ‘‘There’s 
a rose girl, and one with poppy 
skirts.” 
“They always do,’ he smiled. 
“And you?” He peered closer. 
“Why you’re the forget-me-not 
girl! Because no one ever could 
forget you, of course.” 
Then it seemed but a moment. 
—“‘Home, Sweet Home’’ sounded. 
And the forget-me-not girl was 
fleeing. 
“Here—I forgot to ask your 
name—I want to write. I’m leaving 
tomorrow, western business for the 
firm—’’ 
Across the veranda she shook 
her head. 
“T’mdue. I disappear at twelve.” 
“But—how can I find you— _ 
can’t you even drop a slipper or something?” 
She stooped—for the second time that night the 
buckle came off. Something flashed in the moon- 
light and dropped at his feet. He was alone, staring 
dazedly at the small winking oval. 
Her mother and Alicia found her in the Burns’ 
. She was silent, while Alicia chattered. p 
“Yes, she did, Aunt Elsie. That lovely orchid- 
toned gown, all herself—” 
“Who? How?” demanded Marjorie. 


OME weeks: later the postmistress in a western 

town narrowly escaped a bear-hug when she 
handed a young man a card signed simply, ‘‘Forget- 
me-not.”’ 

Back east, Marjorie became busy and cheerful. In 
November Alicia reported a wild sort of letter from 
Hugh. 

“Wants to know what girl in my set wears a big 
blue cape and small oval silver slipper buckles. The 
idea! I can’t imagine whom he means.” 

“Used to have buckles like that myself,” said 
Marjorie innocently, “but I lost one.” 


” 


OME again in late December, Hugh was anxious- 
ly watching the arrivals at the New Year’s 


dance. 

Suddenly the curtains parted and some one stepped 
in—just a slender slip of a some one. The velvet 
draperies fell heavily behind her and she stood sil- 
houetted against the soft dark background. 

And then, whether by coincidence or because the 
picture was compelling, sweet gay voices were 
hushed and every eye was turned in that direction. 

The small shining head was lifted, one white arm 
raised to the curtain and one drawing back the 
quaintly flared skirts. 

Some witchery—was it the shimmering blue bit of 
a gown she wore?—cast opalescent tints, oddly beau- 
tiful, over the fair skin and gave a haunting grace to 
the figure. By some mystery of cut, the blue skirts 
fell in petal-like scallops, the bodice was folded 
scallop-wise about the gleaming shoulders, and caught 
in the blue meshes of gauze and velvet at the waist, 
a great golden rosette glowed like the heart of a 
ower. 

Gravely sweet, the wide eyes searched the throng, 
half-expectant, half fearful. A flower-sprite she 
might have been, paused for a glimpse of earth. 

“And her face it is the fairest, 

That e’er the sun shone on,” 
crooned the violins, while the watchers held their 
breath. 

Then—some enterprising youth stepped forward 
and the spell was ended. The sprite was instantly 
the centre of a group of admirers, distributing smiles, 
repartee and dances in a most mortal-like manner. 

As he approached Hugh noted final convincing de- 
tails, tiny blue velvet blossoms that circled the shoul- 
ders and bound the bright hair. 

After that, he forgot the world—for deep in the 
gray-blue eyes he glimpsed the message ‘Welcome 
Home!” 

Possessively he led her aside. 

“I’m looking for the owner of this’—displaying a 
small silver oval. Silently she dropped its mate into 
his hand and they drifted out of doors. 

“Now, tell me,”’ he commanded, “All this mystery 
—why you wouldn’t dance that evening, nor teil 
your name. And those maddening cards with no 
address! How did I know I’d find you here?” 

“O—I didn’t know you c-cared,” her voice trem- 
bled. ‘“There’s no mystery about it. I just didn’t 
want you to see me until I had some pretty clothes.” 

“Clothes! Why you looked like an angel!” 

“In Alicia’s cape,”’ laughed the forget-me-not girl. 
“But this is my own!” 

Gently he folded it about her, all creamy velvet 
and lace, 
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lenly the curtains 
parted and some one 
entered—just a slender 
slip of a some one. 


“MOTHER has such a tiny income I couldn't 
worry her,’”’ she began. ‘‘But I wanted pretty 
clothes, as all girls do. I knew there must be some 
way out. And—do you know—that very night I 
found it. 

“There is a school that has a wonderful way of 
teaching you at home, no matter where you live, to 
make all kinds of dainty, becoming clothes, so I 
wrote the Woman’s Institute at once and in a little 
while became a member. Ajiter three lessons 
made a house dress, a pretty baby-checked blue 
gingham with a white organdy collar and big white 
butterfly sash. Some of my friends saw it and 
begged me to make them some, so I’ve paid for my 
Course as I went along. 

“Finally I dared try an-afternoon gown. I got 
one of those lovely transparent crepes, all blue corn 
flowers blurred against a midnight blue background. 
I draped it simply from a square neck and twisted 
loosely about it a long sash of heavy black satin 
weighted with gold tassels. And I borrowed mother’s 
jet and gold beads. 

“And, do you know, last week Alicia made me 
wear it when we poured at Mrs. Van Zandt’s recep- 
tion. She had on the brown chiffon her cousin 
brought from Paris, but we shared compliments 
equally. 

“And if this evening you meet a little lady who 
might have stepped from a picture, wearing what 
you'll probably mistake for the famous cloud with 
silver lining, her cheeks furnishing the tint she in- 
sists belongs with gray—why, it’ll be mother in the 
first dress I made for her. 

‘And my spring suit—O, it’s wonderful!” 

“Wonderful,” breathed the tender voice beside 
her. “Now tell me—can you, will you make a 
satin dress with orange blossoms and a veil—you 
know, Forget-me-not?” 

He had come very close to get her answer. No one 
else could possibly have heard. Maybe she didn’t 
reply in words at all. But the moon reported to the 
tall pine on the hill-top that the answer was entirely 
satisfactory! 


FORGET ME-NOT’S way can be yours. More 
than 100,000 delighted women and girls, in city, 
town and country, have proved by the clothes they 
have made and the dollars they have saved that you 
can easily learn at home, through the Woman’s In- 
stitute, to make all your own and your children’s 
clothes or prepare for success in dressmaking or mil- 
linery as.a business. 

It makes no difference where you live, because all 
the instruction is carried on by mail. And it is no 
disadvantage if you are employed during the day or 
have household duties that occupy most of your 
time, because you can devote much or little time 
to the course and just whenever it is convenient. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about the In- 
stitute and what it can do for you. Simply send a 
letter, post card or the convenient coupon below and 
you will receive, without obligation, the full story of 
this great school that has brought happiness, savings 
' nen to women and girls ail over the 
world, 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-S, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 
(1) Home Dressmaking C2 Millinery 
L) Professional Dressmaking (J Cooking 


Name 
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Tender, soft bleeding gums 


are the first symptoms of pyorrhea. If 
unchecked, pyorrhea causes loss of teeth and 
menaces constitutional health. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is compounded for the 
specific purposes of restoring and maintaining 
gum health, and preventing tooth decay. It 
is the only dentifnce whose value in treating 
and preventing pyorrhea has beendemonstrated 
in clinics devoted exclusively to pyorrhea re- 
search and oral prophylaxis. That is why itis 
so widely prescribed by the dental profession. 


Use Pyorrhocide Powder to prevent pyorrhea, 
to aid in restoring gums to health, and to 
keep the teeth clean and white. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because 
a dollar package 
contains six months" 
supply. Sold by 
leading 
druggists and 
dental supply 
4H houses. 


FREE 

SAMPLE 
Write for 
free sample 
and ourbook - 
let on Pre- 
vention and 
Treatment of 
Pyorrhea. 
The 

Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc, 
Sole 
Distributors 


Dept. 0 
1480 Broadway, 
New York 
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SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS 
EVERY WHERE 






An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 
~ By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 







| You're worth more than any diamond 
jever found on the Rand.” 
| “Marry another?” I said, and then it 
| burst on me. Ailala, daughter of Italian 
land English parents, might—should—be 
| the mother of my children and the mis- 


|tress of my home, no black shadow 
| forbidding. I gave a cry. 
| “So you understand, do you?” said 
| Lucy Pirani, her hand pressed over her 
treasure. “Some one always has to pay 
I've paid for you.” 

David looked at her as I had never 


seen him look at a woman. 

As I went out to the sandy beach and 
| the sun, bent on looking for any sign of 
| our returning boat,—though indeed she 
|} was not due for days, I heard a word 
| that was not meant for me. 
| “You're young enough to begin life 
| again,” he said and his hand felt for hers. 
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“T’ll begin it again,’ she said, “where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage.” r 


HE did, a few months after. I am 

stupid, but I had guessed from the 
first she would not long survive the blow 
that had taken from her her dearest 
memories. David has gone on an Ant- 
arctic expedition. Ailala and I, and two 
men whose names you do not yet know 
(but you and the world will know them 
soon) are on Remora Island; the hut is 
a laboratory now, and we're getting on 
well with Piranite. Ailala has a mad- 
ness in her for flight—bird flight. 

She lives only for the day when the 
first pair of wings will be completed, and 
the first of us—she swears it shall be 
herself—will float out over the green- 
glass lagoon. 
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FAIR TO MIDDLING 


(Continued from page 41) 





“They seem pleasant people,” he de- 


fended. “I notice them when they go 
out, and their children look well cared 
for. You are an odd soul—never to 


make friends or be lonesome.” 

“I made friends in camp,” she de- 
fended. 

“They all hated to see you leave,” he 
admitted. Then he dropped the subject. 

For that matter, Amos made no men 
friends. He always had a crowd of hang- 
ers-on about the garage, halfway disrepu- 
table town characters with time to burn, 
who amused or irritated him by turns. 
He knew the business men to speak to, 
and his few customers, but that was all. 
He refused to identify himself with a 
church, as did Dare, and he did not join 
any lodge. Infrequently he took Dare 
to Chicago when he needed more supplies, 
but these trips were most unsatisfactory 
and lonesome, with Amos lamenting their 
lack of money “to do things right.” 


HE rustle of spring was in the robin’s- 

egg-blue dress which Amos made her 
buy, but not in her heart when Dare, on 
Easter Sunday, strolled into the country, 
Amos being busy at the garage. They 
were to go to the hotel for their dinner, 
later on, a meager kind of holiday, but the 
best they could afford. 

Pausing near a wooden cross which 
marked the entrance to a foreigner’s farm, 
Dare watched a flock of sheep gather 
it, all unconscious that they pre- 


ibout 
sented a loved, time-worn allegory. 
What next—she found herself thinking. 


She must either take root in the town, 
become allied with its aims and interests, 
or she must find a personal life else- 
where. She analyzed her own states of 
mind. At first she had believed in Amos, 
ind so personal existence had not mat- 
tered greatly. In the oil-fields she had 
been neglected and abused by him; so 
personal existence had no opportunity. In 
the sand dunes she had had to stand 
guard over him—so she had no time for 
1 personal existence. But here, where he 
was established in what he considered a 
| satisfactory business, she found herself 


| stagnating. She must have something 


from without four walls as a preventive 
of this condition. 

When she returned she was surprise: 
to find that Amos was at home. He had 
returned because he was angry and dis 
couraged, and now doubly irritated 
finding Dare was out. He was sitting 
in the chair by the window, and when 
she came in, he began without delay: 

“This town is nothing but crooks. Don 
ever tell me a small place is to be de 
sired—just as many sneaks and thieve 
and hypocrites as in a metropolis. I’m 
done out of hundreds, and I can’t d 
anything about it. Because I haven 
pussyfooted around with church-mem- 
bers, I'll have no sympathy, I suppose- 
maybe I'll be suspected too.” 

It seemed the head mechanic had ab 
sconded sometime during the night an 
taken with him a valuable car that hi 
been left in the garage for storag 
Amos must make good—no question oi 
that; and his insurance only provided 
for fire. 

He had discovered this pleasant situa- 
tion shortly after he opened up _ the 
garage, and had worked as long as his sel !- 
control permitted. It had been a busy 
Sunday. Then he came home to let rage 
have its full sway with Dare as specta- 
tor. That she was not home was all that 
was needed for the explosion. 

Methodically, Dare shut all the win- 
dows—the houses were close together, a! 
Amos’ voice carried well. Then she 
waited until it was over. Of course, 
was unfortunate, and Amos should h 
had burglary insurance; she had urged 
—did he remember? She wished 
could recover the car and punish the 
thief, but he must remember that 
was in no way responsible for the affair 
She sat and listened to his strange mix- 
ture of angry bitterness and_ childish 
erief, her soul shivering. And it 
Easter Sunday. 

She remembered so many other East« 
Sundays, with flowers sent by admirers— 
church with its flowery, musical lovell- 
ness—an afternoon of drives—moonlight 
—happy dreams! 

Amos exhausted every profane epithet 


t 
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that Hosiery—The Most Important Detail of Dress Today 
and J N these days of ankles on display, it’s rather nice to display one’s 


ankles—provided, of course, that the hose are Holeproof. 


Elegant, lustrous appearance and fine texture mark Holeproof as 
the hose of style and refinement—and it is famous for its wonder- 
ful wearing qualities. The new spring colors in staple and fancy 
styles in Pure Silk, in Silk Faced, and in Lisles, for men and women. 
are now being shown by leading stores everywhere. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
aster This trade-mark 


identifies for illustrated booklet and price list 
ee : 


li the genuine 
yvell- 


light 





HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
ithet 
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sY 
CANADA Calls You! 


Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown in this clear, 
pine-and-balsam scented air. Un- 
limited territory to choose from— 
cloud tipped mountains and rugged 
foot hills inviting exploration; wide 
valleys of woods and streams and 
wild flowers; turquoise lakes with 
sandy beaches; the restful relaxation 
of camp life or the luxury of the 
finest hotels. 

In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized; 
Algonquin Park -- Muskoka Lakes — Great 
Lakes Cruise—Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays 

Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipigon 
Quetico— Minaki—Lower St. Lawrence and 
Maritime Provinces. Fishing, boating, bath- 
ing, golf. A summer playground in the 
great out-of-doors. 

Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson 
Park, British Columbia, embrace the scenic 
mountain wonders of the Dominion. 


For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses 
—Ask for booklet P 


Minneapolis, 518 Second 
Ave. South 

New York, 1270 Broadway 

Pittsburg, 505 Park Bidg. 

St. Louis, 305 Merchants 
Laclede Bldg. 


Boston, 294 Washington ™t. 
Buffalo, 1019 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago, 64 West (dams St. 
Cincinnatl, 406 Traction 





Bldg. 
Detroit, 527 Majestic Bidg, San Franciseo, 659 Market 
Kansas City, 710 Railway Street 
Seattle, 902 Second Ave. 


Exchange Bldg. 
Fishing, Hunting and Camping 


Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams 
and unspoiled big game country in NOVA 
SCOTIA, NEW RU NSWICK, QUEBEC, 
ONTARIO, ALBERTA and BRITISH CO- 
LUMBIA. For full information write G. 
Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager, Grand 
Trunk Railway System, Montreal, or H. H. 
Melanson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Can- 
adian National Railways, Toronto. 


What school? The “Red Book Magazine’ 8 
Educational Bureau will help you decide. 
Turn to the announcement on page 13. 


This Book Free 


‘ : : 
‘Success in Music and How 
7? Sous. and nine other 
to Win It world-famous musicians 
tell how you can quickly learn to play sax. 
ophone, cornet, trombone, Clarinet, any 
band or orchestra instrument and double 
your income and pleasure. 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 
Used by greatest ben ds and solo 

























eat of or free 
box f wt detail. f ‘= trial plan. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
§35 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of 


Higb -Grade Band and Orchestra 
Instruments. 


|| he knew; 


| were in a civilized community now 








he was helpless to excuse him- 
he roared out to Dare un- 


self, and so 

| lovely things which only men’s wives have 
| to hear—and forget if they are to con- 
|| tinue to love them. As she listened, the 


glint of her silk dress seemed a mockery; 
she should be wearing the ragged calicoes 
Jimmie used to adopt. 

In the midst of Amos’ 
ized that he was acting 
used to do in Hangtown, 





tirade she real- 
as he had 
though they 
with 
certain standards to main.ain. She rose 
up in the middle of his wild protests. 

“Stop!” she said sternly. “Do you 
hear me?” She was trembling so she 
could hardly stand—she was glad they 
had no children to witness such a scene; 
at least she was spared that. 

“Get out of my way—I’m going to the 
hotel,” he said thickly. 

“You shall not leave this house.” 

“T want a drink.” 

“You cannot have 
| be trusted—” 

“Get out of my way!” 
aside. 

“If you leave here and go to the hotel, 
you need not come back,” she warned; 
“besides, you have merely raved—and 
never once asked my advice or what to 
do.” She was breathing as if exhausted. 
All at once the shame of having neigh- 
bors know of the scene had come upon 


it—you are not to 


He pushed her 


her; it was unendurable, shameful, hid- 
eous. 
“I want whisky, not your advice— 


you'll believe you’ve married a failure 
now, wont you? Just to oblige me— 
believe it. Get out of my way!” His 
voice was ominous. 

“Take my money,” 
knowing what she said; 
play—so she thought at this crisis. 
it and begin again.” 

“Your bank of chicken-feed—” 

“I’ve other money you know nothing 
of—Aunt Esther left it in trust, but I 
can borrow on it, and you can pay your 


she begged, hardly 
it was her last 
“Take 


debt and start again. Don't let them 
see you like this—we are in the world 
now, not the wilderness. Please, Amos, 


Let us talk quietly, 
sensibly—don’t have anyone see or hear 
you as you are now; don’t drink and 
stagger about town only to be considered 
a ne’er-do-well afterward. Be game— 
we can use my money.” She clung to 
him, trying through tear-blurred vision to 
see what effect her words were having. 

“So your aunt never trusted me!” was 
his first comment. But he sat down. 

“T had to have some weapon in re- 
serve,” she pleaded. ‘Be fair enough to 
admit that. You are fair usually, and no 
one estimates himself with less mercy. 
Before I had the legacy, I had the little 
daughter—you never were angry then.’ 

“I’m a cad,” he said suddenly, anger 
giving way to sentiment. “Why aren't 
you done with me?” 


if you care at all! 





ARE borrowed from her money; and 

Fanny wrote and urged her to visit 
them, also asking if she had had time to 
make over “that darling coral dress I 
sent you ages ago?” And Amos started 
anew, having paid his debts and sold the 
garage to a newcomer who understood 
the business. It was a real-estate ven- 
ture this time—and he straightway paid 
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down on a rather pretentious home and 
furnished it accordingly, insisting that 
Dare become socially known. A queer 
thing, he argued, if a real-estate man 
lived in a cottage and no one knew his 
wife. Besides, Dare needed people as 
much as he did—this with all sincerity. 
Dare did not fancy their “luck” had 
changed. When Amos formed the habit 
of taking a systematic number of drinks 
and sitting in card-games and excused 
this by saying he was learning how to be 
a good mixer, she gave way without delay 
to merely awaiting the dismal outcome 


CHAPTER XIV 


FANNY was in her social heyday. Her 
portrait, posed with the children, had 
been reproduced in a fashion journal; 
her town car was emblazoned on the 
cover of a motor magazine with the un- 
derline: “Built to order for Mrs. Mar- 
tin Reid, at a cost of eight thousand dol- 
ors.” 

Fanny’s scheme of life was conducted 
on equally substantial lines, with occa- 
sional lapses when alone with Martin or 
irritated by servants into impossible con- 
duct. She could not learn that dignity 
with one’s servants is a necessary requi- 
site. She still joked or quarreled with 
them as if she were their associate— 
gave them cast-offs one moment and ac- 
cused them of misconduct the next, al- 
though she was always properly formal 
when in the eye of the world and his 
wife. Fanny was so excellent an imi- 
tation of what Martin wished her to be 
that she fooled everyone but herself. 
Herein was her greatest strength. 

As a mother she was properly solicitous 
and affectionate, since she had no per- 
sonal care of the children, who were beau- 
tiful little dolls. She loved them as she 
did her jewelry; they were valuable assets 


and enhanced her value in Martin’s esti- 
mation. 
Breakfast in bed, a slender type of 


lunch to keep down weight, and a sophis- 
ticated dinner was Fanny’s usual program 
when at home. Sitting up in bed to rea 
her mail, the breakfast-tray having been 
removed, Fanny learned Amos’ plans re 
garding the real-estate venture. 

“He thinks it is best to try again,” 
Dare had written. “There is much busi- 
ness here—if one knows how to get it 
Personally, it is not the life I would 
choose—but it may mean Amos’ suc 





cess. 
Fanny sank back among the pillows 
while she reviewed the situation. Of 
course, Amos would fail; Dare woul 
send for all the rest of her money, an: 
Amos would use it for some other dark 
horse venture and fail again, and ther 
would be no more money, and therefor 
Dare would come to them! What ar 
ideal auntie-nurse-governess she would be 
for the little girls!’ The plan had unlim 
ited opportunities in Fanny’s estimation 
Besides, it would be doing Dare a kind 
ness; she might even have her old roon 
again: she could meet her old friends 
who could not help being sorry for her 
She would not have to worry about ma 
terial conditions, and after she ha 
served her cousin’s children, she might 
even remarry, Martin having arranged 
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i is genuine economy to buy 
Ivory Garters. They wear 
evenly, because they are all elastic. 
There is no metal to rust thru the 
fabric—no dead cloth or pads. 
The durable weave and live, springy 
elastic make them last almost in- 
definitely. Even after months and 
months of excellent service, you'll 
find they are a bit frayed, maybe, 
but still lively and comfortable. 














add to this economy the 





And 










After months of wear 


IVORY GARTER COMPANY, New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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| div orce, of course. Yes, Fanny would see 
ito that—say when Dare was forty-odd, 
| she could select some infirm millionaire 


who would make his will in Dare’s favor 
| despite his grown children’s protests. 
stein In the intervening years Dare must 


teach the children the fine art of being 
gentlewomen; she could train their man- 
ners, give them music lessons and write 
Fanny's notes—do no end of useful things 
| which even an upper-class servant can- 
‘not undertake successfully. Why must 
Dare remain away, crucified, as she must 
be, by her husband's failure? 

So she dashed off an affectionate letter 
to Dare, stating this situation. Dare 
need never feel herself a “guest or a bur- 
den,” Fanny added as she outlined the 
little round of duties which might be ex- 


pected of her. 

“Regarding Amos,” she _ concluded. 
“why trust him further? Personally, I 
believe him a trifle mad—never can I 
forget that terrifying colony in the sand 
dunes. Were any judge to hear your 
story, he would set you free at once!” 








fact that you get comfort and con- 
venience you never thought pos- 
sible before. Ivories are light and 
airy. They can be worn loose so 
as not to bind your muscles or leave 
a mark on your leg. Ivories can't 
slip or skid and they always hold 
your socks up perfectly. 





HE was sealing the letter when Martin 

dropped in. He had been at the office 
to read his mail and was now en route 
to the country club for some golf. He 
| wanted Fanny to come out for luncheon, 
having invited some friends. 

“Of course, how lovely!” Fanny said 
| good- naturedly. “But don’t detain me 
|now—lI’ve a whale of a morning to get 


Ask for Ivory Garters. Don’t 
“a pair of garters”. Say 


ever say 
You'll find that 


“Tvory Garters” 
it pays every time! 
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duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
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ductory offer to owner agents. 
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through. Besides,”"—she pointed at 
Dare’s letter—‘I’ve been delayed by 
poor Dare’s woes. I’ve written her to 
come on.” And she gave a rapid account 
of her plans. 

REGISTERED “An excellent idea,” Martin cham- 
DideaR Ger TN_YOUR SPARE TIME AT HOME SPARE co AT HOME ue rioned. —— is no one I’d rather have 
an the girls with than Dare—always ex- 
thefinest bi: =) ver b i i il 
4 sen Serer Ess cage wily is For BUSIN For BUSINESS |cepting their mother! Dare will love 
SiC aid to 25 rx So: Dee For PROFESSION ‘hem: it is her nature to have to love 

- e 5 i 
: 4 estat Study law with only Institution which | wy one. Poor little woman, she has 

email Oc eo © espone cethror } hg 

Lase caty case Se ee circe cae ree ee Coates restaeat classes | 20,4 Tough road!” 
of this College. Business today demands a knowledge of Amos is impossible,” Fanny said 







want success. Big opportunities in the legal pro- 































“DON’T SHOUT” 


“hear you. I can hear 
now a well we anybody. 

* How With the 
MORLEY PHONE. ak 
a pair in my ears now, but t 
ate invisible. lw not cow I 
d them in, myself, only 
that | hear all nght. 


Morley Phone 
for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what ielasses are to the 


. Invisible, o fortabl and h Any- 
an ae it.”” Over one eo thousand sold 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIAL: 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, 26 S. 15th. St., Phila. 













a awe, conch you free 0 Complete te-votume library (13 dignantly. 
| Pooks) specially prepared, by leading professional and law train’! ‘Don’t talk of him and spoil my morn- 
Write jor Free Illustrated Book. ling. When we have her here. “we wil 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 705 Morton Bidg., Chicago dress her up in silky things and mak« 
|Do the Best for 2 .cidifaswau'ssout | her feel like her old self.” 

Your Child!  f.A¢,ST Rock sour'bor or | | Martin was equally innocent of the fact 
fuition, kind of schon! sou narSi3 CHARGE. ASarens that the nursery-governess-poor-relatio! 
Director, School Service Bureau, THE NORTH AMERICAN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. position was not one the average perso! 
‘Copy this Sketch ~ accepts unless necessary. _ 
orth we Hisn$ cartooniats and ite = =~ “There is only one thing, dear,” hi 
trators earning $90.00 0) to $300.00 oF in. added, before leaving the room, “do you 
more P¢T individual lessons by mail. |think she still loves him—will want t 
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A students, and oye e of what , : 
THe <auDON “senoot i chance at not being overworked, and 

1 Bidg.« she will soon have no time for Amos 

was Fanny’s opinion. 

| A bazaar committee was ; speedily dis 
posed of, and then Fanny drove into the 
| Italian section of the city in search of 
|hurdy-gurdy man she had been assigné 
to discover by the committee. Leaning 
‘back in the car, she watched the inhab- 
litants of the unwashed quarter with in 

| terest, unshocked by their display of em¢ 

| tions good or bad. 

Rounding a corner, she came upon a 
crowd gathered to hear some soap-box 
orator. It was such an intense crowd that 
Fanny told the driver to stop—then sh 

|spied an organ- -grinder with a monke) 
napping on top the old organ. 
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“Have that music-man come here,” she 
told the chauffeur, ‘‘and have him bring 
the monkey.” 

This cast an interrupting ripple into the 
meeting. The crowd turned to-watch this 
sleek, uniformed being stride supercil- 


iously into their midst to tap the organ | 


man on the shoulder. The astonished 
Italian came obediently to the curb, 
Fanny secured his promise to be among 
those present; and 


pired. 
speech nevertheless, and after the inci- 
dent the crowd turned back to listen. 
“Who is talking?” Fanny was flushed 
with triumph at having secured 


my dear girl.” 


“Long-haired socialist,” her driver in- | 


formed her patronizingly. 

“Don’t go on—I must catch a glimpse 
of him—why, I know that man!” Fanny 
was half standing in the car. 

She had caught sight of Duncan Mc- 
Nab’s thin face with its faun-eyes and 
long black hair. He wore no gray toga 
now, but shabby street dress, and he 
seemed physically frailer. He was ap- 
pealing to the people to obtain personal 
freedom by an overthrow of Wall Street 
government. As he turned, in his last 
hurrah of treason, his eyes met Fanny’s, 
and he smiled. 

“Don’t go,” she told her driver, “until 
we see what else happens.” 

At this moment a policeman saw fit to 
disperse the crowd and arrest McNab. 
Hardly knowing what she did, Fanny gave 


her card and a greenback to the chauf- | 


feur and told him to tell the officer that 
she knew this man to be harmless and she 
would be responsible for him. 

“Do as I say,” she added sharply as 
the man hesitated. 

Upon reading the card and viewing 
Fanny and her car, the policeman tipped 


he presently went | 
away, well pleased with what had trans- | 


The soap-box orator had continued his 


what | 
the bazaar committee termed “impossible, | 
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“1 look upon instruction by mail as one of the most wonderful and phenomenal 
developments of this age.”—Theodore Roosevelt 





“It is a fact, an indisputable fact that 
there is far more real need for $10,000 a year 
executivesthan for$25 a week clerks. I dare- 
say that today in one big city office building 
alone there are fifty $10,000 openings for 
men who can show executive ability in some 
important branch of business.’’ 


And the big business man who made the 
statement above knows what he is talking 
about. 


Probably you think $10,000 a year a diffi- 
cult goal. But is it? Talk to any big em- 
ployer of men. See what he says—that it 
is the man to whom he can pay $5,000, 
$10,000 or $15,000 a year that he is looking 
for. ‘“‘We can’t get enough men for the 
big jobs,’’ says Capt. Robert Dollar, the 
wealthiest and best 
known shipping man 
on the Pacific Coast. 
And, as one of the or- 
ganizers of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation said: 
“‘I can find one million 
dollars ten times over 
while finding one man 





his hat and gave McNab an angry shove | 
of dismissal which sent him sprawling. | 


As promptly as before the crowd had 
cheered him, it now began to jeer. 


ICKING himself up with an effort 
and walking over to the motor, Mc- 
Nab made a low bow. 

“You thought I would not remember?” 
he said. “I never forget those who at- 
tract me. I must thank Mrs. Reid for 
her kindness.” 

Fanny murmured some conventional 
nothing and told the man to drive on. 

McNab laid a detaining hand on the 
car. “One moment, lovely ogress—for 
that is what you are,” he said, laughing 
at her indignant surprise. “You fancied 
1 would call you a lovely princess, did 
you not?) No—lovely ogress is what -you 
ire, I repeat. You are lovely, and you are 
an ogress, and the one shall declare war 
ipon the other some distant day, and then 
which will be conqueror? The lovely 
Fanny, lazy and useless, or the powerful 
ogress with unlimited force and possibil- 
ties?” As he spoke, he smiled in a cruel, 
enigmatic way. 

“Drive on,” Fanny told her man in | 
sudden fury. But as the.car purred away, 
she experienced regret that she could not 
have talked longer with McNab, forced 
him to explain in detail his accusation. | 


capable of administer- 
ing the affairs repre- 
sented by a million 
dollars.’’ 


In thousands of city 
offices, in factories and 
mills, in shipping and 
transportation, there is 
need for the man who 

‘is a specialist in some 
one branchof business. There is a surplus 
of the type who can merely work in a 
department, but a dearth of the men who 
can rua departments. 


Big organizations are constantly calling 
for trained Business Managers, Expert Ac- 
countants, Auditors, Comptrollers, Finan- 
cial Managers, Cost Accountants, Law- 
trained Men, Traffic Managers, Interstate 
Commerce Experts, Sales and Advertising 
Managersand Correspondence Supervisors. 


Which Position for You? 


The specialized training youneedto move 
upward is easily and quickly acquired thru 
the service of LaSalle Extension University 
—the largest business training institution in 
the world. LaSalle trains you not merely by 
book or rote, but by giving you pacer | ex- 
perience in the position you aim to fill. 


The LaSalle method is known as the 
‘*Problem Method’* because you are given 
the very problems to solve that come up 
daily in the position you are equipping for. 
LaSalle experts, all big men in their fields, 
direct you in the handling of these prob- 
lems, and step by step, lead you to a degree 
of competency which approximates that of 


| an expert, entitling you to command con- 


sideration as a practical, experienced man 
worthy of an executive’s remuneration. 





The Problem Method of tuition, exclusive with 
LaSalle, makes practical, experienced men. 


Fifty $10,000 Openings 
In One Office Building! 


More than 250,000 ambitious men in all 
walks of business life have already been 
helped to promotion, increased salary and 
greater business success by LaSalletraining. 


Over 50,000 are now being trained 
yearly. It is no unusual thing for LaSalle 
to receive hundreds of letters each month 
telling of increases in salary, many of 
them of 100%, 200%, 400% and more. 


Big Corporations and LaSalle Men 


Practically every great commercial cor- 
poration and railroad company in the United 
States has LaSalle trained men in respon- 
sible positions. As many as 50 to 2,000 are 
to be found in each of such organizations 
as Standard Oil Co., Ford Motor Co., U.S. 
Steel Corporation, 
Swift & Co., Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., 
Armour & Co., Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. 


Employers have 
come to realize that 
LaSalle training 
makes seasoned, effi- 
cient men—the kind 
of men who can make 
decisions based on ac- 
curate knowledge of 
correct principles and 
modern methods. 


When Will You 
Be Ready ? 

A high salaried position is awaiting you 
as soon as you are ready for it. hen 
will you be ready? You can make a 
start today by marking and mailing the 
coupon, indicating thereon the course in 
which you are interested. Full informa- 
tion will be sent you together with a copy 
of our inspiring book, ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One’’—a book that will tell 
you what LaSalle training has done for 
others, many of whom undoubtedly had 
less ability than you possess. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 566 R Chicago, Illinois 

Please sen~ me catalog and full information re- 
garding the c purse and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also acopy of your book,**Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 

O Higher Accountancy, Ot raffic Management 
O Business Management. —Foreign & Domestic 
Law—DegreeofLL.B. 1 Industrial Manage- 

O Business Letter Writing. ment Efficiency 

O Banking and Finance =] Commercial Law 

O Personnel and Em- CO Business English 
ployment Management oe a — 

O Modern Foremanship J Effective Speaking 

O CoachingforC.P.A.& O Expert Bookkeeping 
Institute Examinations O Commercial Spanish 


Name 
Present Position 


\ddress 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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lovely ogress—what a fascinating, 
hateful puzzling title! 

She made capital of the incident at the 
country -club luncheon, her husband and 

heir guests listening vaguely to the 
wl but seeing very accurately Fanny 
in all her charm. 

Upon finishing, Martin commented 
eh “Don't incline to rescuing re- 
ligious fanatics or socialists, if you please 
\—the policeman was quite right in his 
original intention. I hope the papers 
don’t get hold of this and use your name 
He ought to be run out of town.” To 
iwhich the guests agreed. 
| “But he only spoke what he thought 
| Fanny insisted. 
| “He thought what was 
speak,” a guest suggested. 
| “He is a degenerate with an excellent 
education as a weapon,” Martin explained 


best not to 


\‘‘Mrs. Reid and I met him in California 
I’m not surprised he has changed his 
jtune—I did not fancy his previous one 


would endure.” 


“I wish I might know what changed 


ithe tune,” she said softly, thinking to 
herself. “He interests me—he dared to 
name me ‘lovely ogress.’ ” 


But the topic was-changed to a dancer’s 
last escapade, and McNab was forgotten 


WO mornings later Fanny read of his 
sensational arrest for holding a rad- 
ical meeting in a South Side hall at which 
he prophesied a world war. He was in 
jail for lack of funds or friends. 
Martin read her the story. 
your rescue was in vain.” 


“You see 


I'd like to rescue him again,” she 
said unexpectedly; “don’t ask why or 
be shocked. I admire his daring—”’ 

“His insanity,” he contradicted. “My 


|dear girl, ask me to do anything you can 
think of, except soil my hands with Mc- 
Nab. You most certainly saw him as he 
was in California, did you not?” 

“Only it is glorious to be able to lead 
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|people,” Fanny answered, her eyes 
sparkling with enthusiasm, “to make them 
forsake all and follow. You must credit 
him with that ability.” 

“A liar, a fanatical despot!” Martin 
looked slightly apoplectic. Fanny saw 
she had overstepped herself—just on the 
eve of asking for a new dinner-ring, too! 

“I suppose he does deserve jail—but 
I’m not sorry I postponed it a day or 
’ she replied—and asked for the ring 
That evening Martin told her McNab 
had been run out of town, the charges 
| being insufficient to convict him. 

“Where did he go?” 





sO 


“IT don’t know—I’ve other things to 
lconcern myself with.” 
So had Fanny—at this point. Yet she 





did not forget McNab with his shifting 
eyes and challenging tongue—nor that in 
tense moment when he had leaned on her 
car-rail and murmured: “Lovely ogress! 

| Something dangerous stirred in _ her 
her heart as she mused over this. Then 
the prospect of the new dinner-ring, the 
silky feel of her clothes, Martin’s kindly 
weak self—all combined in warning her 
to think no more. Things were well 
lenough as they were. 


The next installment of this 
absorbing novel will appear 
in the next, the June, issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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“Oh,” she breathed, “where did you 
ever find anything like this?” 

“TI found it for you. I've been look- 
ng and looking for one worthy of you; 


and then this one came to me, practically 


c 


yut of the clouds. It is an honest-to- 


goodness Stradivarius; really it is.” 


“A Stradivarius? Oh, but I couldn't! 


I am only a tyro, and no one but a mas- 


I couldn't 
I couldn't.” 
“You can and you will,” he retorted. 


“Otherwise, I swear I'll smash it into bits 
and throw it on the ash-heap for the first 
garbage-picker that comes along.” 


At so blasphemous a threat she threw 


her arms defensively about the violin and 
hugged it to her breast. 


I will keep it for you at least. 


“Don’t! Don’t say a thing like that. 


Tll hold 


it as a trust; and you shall have it back 
whenever you want it, although I don’t 
really know that I would be justified in 
returning it to anyone who could utter 
such an awful sacrilege.” 


“T would say worse things than that to 


make you keep it.” 


“Oh, Wallace!” She laid the instru- 


ment down and held out both her hands 
to him; her eyes were swimming, but 
there was a wavering, adorable smile on 


her lips. 


“How sweet of you to think of 


such a gift for me!” 


“Dear Rose, if you only knew what it 


means to me to add in any way to your 


happiness!” 
dropped her hands; 


He broke off sharply, and 
he would be a cad 


to take advantage of her gratitude, of 


her emotional | 
“Play for me,” he said. “I will sit here | 


delight in his 


in the dusk, and listen and dream.” 


For half an hour she played, tremu- 


lously at first, and then more surely. 
And when he went home, her soft ecsta- 


sies over his gift were still singing in , 


his ears. 


HE next morning he was made hap- 
pier still by an early telephone call 


from her, asking him if he would come 
to her aunt’s apartment at eleven o'clock. 
There would be others there, she said, to | 
pass judgment on her talent, and she | 


wanted his 


uncritical belief in her to 


give her confidence. 


The 


other guests, Achison and Erland, 


were already on hand when he reached | 


the house. 


He could see that Rose was 


nervous as she came forward to greet | 
him; and her hand, as he took it, was icy | 
cold. 


neans to me! 


of 


“TI am going to play for Herr Erland,” 


whispered to him. “Think what it 
And wasn’t it wonderful 
Mr. Achison to arrange for it! He 


never told me until last night, beeause he 
ouldn’t be 
irtists are so capricious. 
overwhelmed by the suddenness of it, 
ind I 
brought myself to say yes, if it had not 
heen for your violin. 


Erland; these 
I was simply 


certain of 


don’t believe I could ever have 


That gave me the 


ourage to try.” 
Achison greeted Wallace with his usual 


suavity, but Erland was barely civil. | 


offering. | 
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tiently. 


| Considering all women violinists as so 
| many pests, he plainiy regarded the occa- 
| sion as an ordeal and acted like a sulky 
| child. 


“Let impa- 


us get on,” he growled 
“Let us get on.” 

Rose nodded to the accompanist to be- 
gin, and picking up the violin, lifted it 
to her chin. 

As she did so, Ramsey, watching Er- 
land, saw a remarkable change come over 
the latter. His lounging body became 
tense; he leaned forward, alert as a dog 
that has just struck a scent. He waited 
until Rose drew her bow across the 
strings in a long, opening note; then he 
leaped to his feet. 

“Stop!” he ordered harshly. 
that violin!” 

He almost snatched it from her. 

“Mine!” he cried. “I would know it 
anywhere. Look!” He turned to Achi- 
son. “They have not even taken the 
trouble to remove the crest.” 


“Give me 


Hs pale eyes under their heavy, yel- 
lowish-gray eyebrows, were full of 
lightnings as he glared at Rose. 
“How, Miss,” he demanded sternly, 
“did this come into your possession?” 
He repeated the question, as unable to 


| answer, she stared at him in stunned be- 
| wilderment. 


She swallowed hard once or twice. 
“It—it was given to me.”’ Her voice was 
almost inaudible. She looked imploringly 
at Achison. “Do tell him there is some 
mistake.” 

Achison shook his head in a grave way. 

“By whom was the violin given to 
you, Rose? We must get at the bottom 
of this; it is a serious matter.” 

“By me.” Ramsey started up, recov- 


| ering from the astonishment into which 
| he had been plunged by Erland’s an- 


nouncement. “I gave it—”’ He caught 
at the loophole which she herself had fur- 
nished him. “That is, I loaned it to Miss 
Edgewater. The instrument is mine. I 
bought it yesterday.” 


“T am afraid, then, Mr. Ramsey,” said 


| Achison in tones whose regret was trans- 
| lated in Ramsey’s ears to satisfaction. 


| recently lost a Stradivarius violin?” 


ere 


“that you have been the no-doubt inno- 
cent purchaser of stolen goods. This, it 
seems to me, is a matter that will require 
a pretty thorough investigation.” 

At something in his voice Ramsey was 
seized with a flashing intuition—even 
more, a confident certainty that this was 
all a subtle plan of Achison’s to involve 
and ruin him. His old antagonist had set 
a trap for him; and he, Ramsey, who 
imagined himself so constantly on guard, 
had walked blindly into it. Just how it 
had been accomplished he was at the 
moment unable to tell; but he knew that 
he must struggle with all his wits, if he 
was to extricate himself. 

“Do you mean to say that you have 
He 
turned to Erland. “I have seen no report 
of it in the papers.” 

“That was by the advice of my man- 
agers and my lawyer.” He _ indicated 
Achison. “It might have had an unfor- 
tunate psychological effect on my audi- 
ences, since it is known that when I play 
in public this Stradivarius is my favorite 
instrument. The police, however, are 
working on the case.” 
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“May I ask when and under what 
circumstances your violin was taken?” 

“Ah!” Erland shrugged his shoulders 
“That is a hard question to answer. When 
I finished playing at Mr. Achison’s enter- 
tainment, I put it in the case, and on his 
assurance that it would be perfectly safe, 
went with him to supper, leaving it in the 
room where I had given the concert 
There was a man on guard, a detective, I 
am informed, although he was in evening- 
dress. I did not look at the violin when 
I left Mr. Achison’s, but carrying the 
closed case in my arms, was driven to my 
hotel. I did not open the case until an 
hour or so later, when I was preparing for 
bed. Then I discovered my loss, and 
telephoned to Mr. Achison at once.” 

“It cost me a sleepless night,” Achison 
spoke grimly. “In fact, two of them 
for I spent most of last night also trying 
to puzzle out how the theft could possi 
bly have occurred. And I must confess 
that I am still utterly at sea. 

“Lieutenant Dickson, the man I 
from headquarters for the evening, is, 
I believe, absolutely trustworthy; and he 
insists that no one was near the music- 
cabinet on which the violin was left, or 
even entered the room while he was in 
charge. Then Herr Erland tells me that 
after getting home, the case was _ prac- 
tically never out from under his eye 
He left his sitting-room, where it was, 
to go into his bedroom on one or two 
occasions; but neither time was he away 
for more than three or four minutes, and 
the door of his suite was securely locked; 
the windows look out upon a sheer wall 
Moreover there were several other val- 
uable violins in the room more easy of 
access than this one. Geanted that a 
thief might have been concealed in the 
suite, and have made use of his opportu- 
nity during one of Herr Erland’s brief 
absences, why should he have gone to 
the time and trouble of opening a case 
taking out its instrument and closing the 
case again, when the other treasures of 
almost equal worth were his for the mere 
seizing ? 

“In view of all the circumstances,”— 
Achison’s face darkened,—“I am _ forced 
to the unwelcome conclusion that the lar- 
ceny must have been committed at my 
house, and that Dickson was either 
bribed or bamboozled by one of my guests 
who had a strong enough motive to impe 
him to take a desperate chance. 

“So, Mr. Ramsey, I think you will see 
how necessary it is for us to have a de 
tailed account of just how this violin was 
—shall I say?—acquired by you?” 

Wallace had listened impassively to 
this somewhat lengthy exposition, but his 
wits had been by no means idle. 

The fact that Achison had stressed the 

likelihood of the theft having been com 
mitted at his own house did not deceive 
him as to its being probably true. That 
was the very sort of aniseed bag that 
the wily lawyer would draw across the 
trail with the idea that he, Ramsey, sus 
pecting a ruse, would be diverted to an 
investigation of the circumstances at the 
hotel. 
And it would be futile to indulge in any 
accusations, even such covert thrusts as 
Achison was using toward him. His cue 
was manifestly to play the rather thick 
badly puzzled victim of circumstances. 


got 





or 


a 
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So he gave a straightforward account | 
of the manner in which the violin had | 
come into his hands, avoiding anything | 

:. in the way of surmises or deductions. 

Erland listened to the story with ob- | 
vious incredulity. Achison had the judi- | 
cial air of weighing every word, while 
subtly conveying the impression that he 
found it wanting. Rose listened intently, 
but Ramsey found it impossible to tell 
from her expression whether she believed 
him or not. 

“It should not be difficult to locate this 
—er—Pardus,” commented  Achison. | 
“Has he a telephone? You do not 
know?” He raised his brows. 

A suspicion that had been slowly form- 
ing in Wallace’s mind became assurance. 
The shop that he had visited was a mere 
theatrical setting; Pardus, having ob- 
tained the fifteen thousand dollars, and 
having palmed off the violin upon his | 
gullible dupe, had simply decamped. He | 
began to see now how the matter had —— 
been arranged. Unexpectedly confronted | 


by the real owner of the violin, and forced e 
to a defense, his story about Pardus | H M. M. | 
would be made to appear as a weak in- | OW any i} @€s 


vention of the moment to cover up his 


Te it his tongue to keep back an ex- I S YN Our Comp lexion Good For 


clamation of chagrin. } ; 

acl fancy.” he sad, forcing himself to How does the powder you use meet the test 
eyes, “that if this is really Herr Erland’ of motoring? Does your charm of complexion 
ing of Pardus will prove quite a job. He race away with the wind, leaving your skin red, 
would hardly sit quietly down to await shiny, rough and blotchy? This is one of the 
ie cas os es ek tests that prove the difference between Carmen 
up some one in the neighborhood.” and the ordinary face powder. Carmen stays on, ’ 


[7 did not take long to put this sugges: preserving as well outdoors as in, the clear, radi- 


gestion into effect. As Wallace had | ant color and alluring softness that it imparts to 
expected, the word came back that the | h ki e P : 
shop at the number designated had been the skin. armen, too, excels In the other vital 


fitted up only a few days before, and had : 
been vacated the previous afternoon. No tests of a face powder. The glorious beauty that 


one in the vicinity knew anything about it gives to the skin is immune to dampness. And 

the late proprietor, or where he had gone. | itis 7 : ° : 
“Have you any witnesses who could | it 1S Just as enchanting under the brightest light as 
under the softest. Learn by one trial 


testify as to this man’s visit to you?” 
asked Achison. The sneer in his tone | Final Fruck , . 
ee weutx the vast difference between Carmen 
“Possibly the telephone-girl may have | and the powder you are now using. 
noticed him, or one of the other em- | [fq 
ployees.” Ramsey shrugged his shoul- | Ea Sampl 
ders. He was confident, though, that | | | ; Mi eae aE: st ; 
Pardus, acting under Achison’s instruc- | | |j /_/ 13. = i roe ir Guess tee tear ch —_ 
tions, would have managed his entrance <4 Sol | weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 
and exit too cleverly for that. | sa |/ 


“However,” he continued curtly, “ques | EA’) <(\4-SF==3 pT arFORD-MILLER CO..ST. LOUIS, MO 











tions of that sort can wait for later in- 
vestigation. What we want to find out 
now is just how and when the violin was 
taken.” 

“T have my Stradivarius back,” Erland 
broke in, rising. ‘That is all I care: for. 

I leave the matter in your capable hands, 
Mr. Achison.” 

He bowed to the lawyer and to Rose, 
completely ignoring Ramsey, and step- | 
ping over to the piano, started to put the | 
violin in its case. 

“Pardon me, Herr Erland.” Rose laid . ‘ 
a detaining hand upon the case. “This ; : . . a 
instrument has been left in my charge. \ }. Sa ej - White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
| cannot allow you to take it from the | a Sie SW “Aa Sa a and new Brunette Shade 
house.” SSeS ee | ' 

There was a little quaver in her voice - — —5oc Everywhere 
at her hardihood in thus defying the great i 
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| musician; but her chin was up—theré 
| could be no doubting the firmness of her 
| determination. 

The Norwegian flung back his yellow 
mane with an indignant gesture. 

“But the violin is mine!” he protested 
angrily. 

“That is as it may be,” she broke in 
upon his excited asseverations. “I have 
no question of your good faith in the 
matter, Herr Erland But anybody 
could come in here and make the same 
| claim, and mistakes have been known to 
happen.” 





} “But this is sheer folly, Rose.” <Achi- 
son stepped forward. “Herr Erland 
knows his violin, of course. He positively 
identifies it. Believe me, there isn’t a 


' chance of any liability on your part in 


permitting him to take it.” 
She turned and faced him. 
“Mr. Achison, are you trying to tell 


me,” she said quietly, “that I am justi- 
fied in turning over property left in my 
care on no more than some one’s bare 


assertion of ownership? Mr. Ramsey has 
explained to you how he bought the 
violin; and I believe his story implicitly. 
He may have been imposed upon—the 
violin may have been stolen; but until 
he and I are satisfied of that fact by 
legal proof, I shall refuse to give it up.” 


AMSEY felt like shouting in his ex- 
ultation. Against the weight of ap- 
pearances, she still had faith in him. 

Achison, on the other hand, was plainly 
nettled at her opposition 

“Are you aware, Rose,” he warned im- 
patiently, “that this unreasonable attitude 
is apt to implicate you in—” 

“Hold on, there!” Ramsey interrupted 
sharply. “No threats, please. You know 
that Miss Edgewater is perfectly right 

| in her contention; but in order to relieve 
her of any responsibility in the premises, 
| I will assert my own title.” 


He moved over to her, and took the 
i . . e 
| violin from her hands. 

“You said that I could have it when- 


wanted it. Well, I want it now; 

and at the same time I want to ask your 
| forgiveness and have you believe that I 
shall never rest until I discover what is 
at the bottom of all this—why I and, 
| through me, you, have been let in for such 
a mess.” 

The virtuoso, as he saw his beloved 
Stradivarius thus appropriated, seemed 
about to strangle. Stuttering expostula- 
tions, half in English, half in Norwegian, 
he appealed to Achison. 

“Are you going to let him have my 
violin—this thief? Is there no law then 
in the accursed country? Why do you 
not call a policeman and have him ar- 
rested?” 

“There is no need to get excited, Herr 
| Erland,” Wallace urged pacifically. “I 
have no designs upon your precious vio- 
lin, for I haven’t the slightest doubt that 
it is your property. But you must un- 
derstand that I am involved to the tune 
of fifteen thousand dollars in this transac- 
tion, not to speak of other considerations 
possibly more weighty. Therefore, if I 
stand temporarily upon my de facto own- 
ership, it is simply to try and clear 
things up a bit more expeditiously, and 
also to induce you to answer a few ques- 
| tions. 
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“T want to know in minute detail 
everything that occurred in the interim 
between your arrival at the hotel after 
the concert at Mr. Achison’s and your 
discovery that the violin was missing.” 

Erland, whose first anguished solicitude 
had been somewhat quieted by Wallace’s 
assurance, but who was still manifestly 
uneasy, sulkily submitted to the inquiry 

Unable to keep still, though, he paced 
nervously up and down the floor while 
he snapped out his answers to Wallace’s 
questions; and without bothering to ask 
Rose’s permission, lighted cigarette after 
cigarette, only to toss them away after a 
few puffs. 

“Ach!” he groaned, turning to Achison 
as he flung the fifth one into the ash- 
receiver which Rose had placed on the 
table. “I shall be unable to play at that 
second concert of yours tonight. You 
will have to call it off. My nerves are 
all in a jangle from this foolishness. 

“Let us finish.” He swung around 
petulantly to Ramsey again. “Do you 
want to keep me here all day with your 


silly questioning? What more do you 
wish to ask?” 
But Wallace did not answer at once 


His eyes were fixed thoughtfully upon the 
ash-receiver. It was one of those patent 
contrivances so made as to leave no un- 
sightly stubs exposed or gray ashes to 
be blown about, with a flat tray on top 
swinging so easily on a central pivot as 
to deposit in a bowl underneath anything 
dropped upon it. 

It was the prompt disappearance of 
Erland’s cigarette as he flung it down, 
and the return of the swinging tray to an 
equilibrium, that had caught Wallace’s at- 
tention and had given him a suggestion 
he could not help feeling was ‘either a 
touch of insanity or a direct inspiration 

He leaned forward as if deliberating 
and preoccupiedly tapped with his fingers 
on the ash-receiver, causing the tray to 
make two or three complete revolutions 

“T think,” he said slowly, “that Herr 
Erland is right. It is a pure waste of 
time to conduct the investigation in this 
way. We are getting nowhere. What we 
want to do is to go carefully over every 
foot of the ground. If we then fail to un- 
earth anything that tends to throw light 
on the mystery, I am willing to turn the 
violin over to Herr Erland, and let the 
affair be investigated through the ordinary 
channels.” 


T this offer Erland, who had been 

preparing to remonstrate strenuously 
at what appeared mere temporizing, recon- 
sidered and seconded the proposal. 

“Suppose, then,’—Ramsey looked to 
Achison,—‘‘we start in at your place? 
Since you are giving the second of your 
entertainments this evening, I presume 
that everything has been left just as it 
was?” 

Was there a momentary flicker of hes- 
itation in the lawyer’s expression? Ii 
so, it was gone so quickly that Ramsey 
could not be certain. 

“4 la Sherlock Holmes, eh?” He 
smiled with bland contempt. ‘You want 
to subject my poor abode to the mag- 
nifying glass? Well—if you think if 
worth your while. Nothing has been 
touched, except for the ordinary dusting 
and sweeping.” 
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HAT Achison’s statement was abso- 
lutely correct they found on their 
arrival. The rows of chairs still stretched 
across the ballroom; the platform, with 
its Persian rug and music cabinet as its 


sole furnishings, stood unchanged; the | 


piano was out in front and occupied the 
same position. 

Nor could Ramsey, distrustful though 
he was of Achison, suspect that there had 
been any double-dealing practiced on 
them. From the moment that he had 


proposed coming here, he had been on | 
the alert to detect and thwart some clever | 
move whereby the lawyer might attempt | 
to send advance tidings of their visit. But | 


Achison kad offered no plausible excuse 
to use the telephone; he had trumped up 
no errand on which to send his chauffeur, 


but had used his own car to transport | 


_Why pay carfare? 


them across town; he had made no ges- 
ture or movement which could be con- 
strued as a signal; and on reaching the 
house, he led the way at once without 
hesitation or delay to the ballroom. 
Either he was supremely conscious of 
his innocence, or else audaciously sure 
of his ground. 

“Well, here we are,” he said mockingly 
as he stood aside at the ballroom door 
for Rose and the two men to enter—for 
although Rose had been inclined to re- 
main at home, she had yielded to Wal- 
lace’s urgent request that she accompany 
them. 

“Here we are,” repeated Achison. “I 
hold my breath to await the workings of 
the master-mind.” 

Ramsey paid no heed to the light gibe, 
conscious though he was that underneath 
it rang a note of disdainful challenge. 
but turned to Erland. 

“T want to reconstruct the scene as 


it appeared to the detective on duty that | 


night,” he said, ‘“‘to see it as well as I can 
with his eyes. He took his station just 
about here, I think.” He moved over to 
a seat at the right of the entrance. 


“Now, if the rest of you will just move | 


back to the line of the doorway, I guess 
we are ‘all set.’ 

“Or wait a minute!” he exclaimed. 
starting up. “I am forgetting the mos‘ 
important feature—the violin.” 

He hurried down the aisle to the plat- 
form, the instrument in its metal-bound 
case under his arm, and placed it on the 


top of the music cabinet well inside the | 
decorative molding which ran around the | 


edge. 

“That is about the way in which you 
left it, Herr Erland, isn’t it?” he asked; 
ind receiving an affirmative nod, returned 
to his seat. 

For a minute the little group of on- 
lookers waited. Two minutes passed, 
three; and nothing happened. Erland 
shifted his feet impatiently, and ran his 
hands up through his hair. 


“What is the meaning of such non- 


sense?” he muttered irritably. 

Wallace shook his head, and rising, 
valked slowly over to them. 

“T have failed,” he confessed ruefully. 
I thought, maybe, if I had the actual 
environment of the theft before me, I 
night puzzle out how it had been done. 
But I’ve got to admit it’s beyond me, 
and I don’t imagine I’d have any better 
uccess at the hotel. 


“I can only stand by my bargain, Herr 
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Erland. The violin is yours; and unless 
the police can do something, I shall sim- 
ply have to stand up to the music.” 

Before he had half-finished speaking, 
the virtuoso was on his way to recover 
his beloved Stradivarius. As he gained 
the platform, the ironic chuckle with 
which Achison greeted Ramsey’s discom- 
fiture and Rose’s soft murmur of sym- 
pathy were drowned by a splutter of 
Norwegian. 

“It sticks!” Erland turned a startled 
face toward the group in the doorway. 
“When I try to lift the case, it does not 
come. What is the matter?” 

“Give it a jerk,” advised Ramsey. His 
dejected air had entirely vanished. “The 
magnet has probably gained strength and 
exerts a stiffer pull than Mr. Achison an- 
ticipated. I noticed it when I placed the 
violin on the cabinet. That suggested the 
idea to me of feigning defeat, so as to 
give you a personal demonstration.” 

“The magnet?” Erland stared at him 
bewilderedly. 

“Certainly. The one concealed in the 
turn-over top of the cabinet. But ask 
Mr. Achison to explain. He has a prac- 
tical knowledge of the ingenious mechan- 
ism involved; mine is only theoretical.” 


HE three of them turned toward Achi- 
son, to find his broad face crinkled 

up with laughter. 
“Discovered!” he cried mirthfully. 
“Ramsey, I take off my hat to you. But 
how you guessed it passes my compre- 
hension. I would have sworn that no one 
could fathom the secret of that cabinet.” 
“Tt was merely the thing that I once 
warned you would prove your undoing,” 
returned Wallace grimly, “—the element 
of the unexpected. I have little cause for 
pride in this affair, Achison You trapped 
me as easily as you might a silly rabbit, 
and it was only by sheer luck that I man- 


aged to wriggle out of the toils. Had 
Herr Erland been a less tempestuous 


smoker, or had Miss Edgewater put out 
a different sort of an ash-tray, I would 
still be cudgeling my brains for a solu- 
tion. But that ash-tray of hers gave me 
the idea. 

“TI was already convinced, you see, that 
the violin had been taken during the time 
that it lay on the music-cabinet after the 
concert: but how it had been done, I 
could not imagine. Everybody knows 
Lieutenant Dickson is one of the squarest 
as well as the shrewdest men on the force; 
and when he said that no one had ap- 
proached the cabinet and that he had 
seen absolutely nothing to arouse his sus- 
picion, I felt sure not only that he was 
speaking the truth, but that some very 
clever device had been employed. 

“Then, as I say, Miss Edgewater’s ash- 
receiver with the turn-over tray gave me 
a clue. The same principle could have 
been applied to the top of the music cab- 
inet, and a small man concealed inside— 
Pardus, I suppose—could have turned it 
over, taken out the violin, and then have 
swung the empty case back to its original 
position. But to do this would require 
a moment or two, and in the meantime 
Dickson might have noticed the absence 
of the instrument; so I reasoned that 
there must have been a duplicate case 
fastened to the inside of the cabinet-top. 
Then, watching from a peephole until 





Dickson's attention was momentarily dis- 
engaged, Pardus would be enabled to 
swing over the top, work at his leisure, 
and at another propitious chance swing 
the top back again and latch it fast. How 
those two metal-bound violin cases could 
have been prevented from sliding or fall- 
ing during the operation, I will confess, 
puzzled me for a time. But the natural 
answer to that, and, as it proved, a cor- 
rect one, was the employment of a con- 
cealed magnet. 

“It seemed a fantastic theory,” he 
concluded modestly, “but I had corrob- 
orative evidence in a way from the fact 
that Miss Edgewater had told me of 
meeting you a few days ago coming out 
of that Sixth Avenue establishment which 
makes a specialty of supplying trick fur- 
niture and other devices of the sort to 
magicians and sleight-of-hand perform- 
ers. 

“But what does it all mean?” 
ed Erland dazedly. “I do not 
stand it.” 

“It was a practical joke.” Again Achi- 
son chuckled. “And one which I think 
you will all agree was carried out rather 
successfully !”’ 

Without a trace of confusion or the 
least decrease in his arrogant assurance, 
he met the astounded indignation in the 
musician’s gaze and the stunned incre- 
dulity in Rose’s. 

“Of course,”—with one of his grace- 
ful, negligent gestures—‘“I did not in- 
tend that you, Ramsey, should be per- 
manently out of pocket or permanently 
under suspicion. I used Pardus, as you 


demand- 
under- 


have indicated, and paid him a small sum 


for his part in the affair. I intended to 
return your money to you when I ex- 
plained the joke, which I meant to do at 
a little gathering of us four. But”—with 
a shrug of his wide shoulders—‘“you 
forestalled me, young fellow, me lad.” 

“A joke!” Erland burst out furiously. 
“You call it a joke! Why, you stole my 
violin, my Stradivarius, and let me think 
I might never see it again.” 

Rose laid a hand upon his trembling 
arm. 

“But you have it back, Herr Erland,” 
she urged. “You have recovered it safe 
and unharmed.” 

“True.” He yielded to her gentle per- 
suasion. “There is cause for thankful- 
ness; I have my Stradivarius safe.’ He 
hugged the case to his breast. “I have 
said, young lady, that women cannot play 
the violin, but about you I am not so 
sure. You have temperament; you de- 
fied Erland to his face. Listen, I will 
give you a hearing, and at it you shall 
play on my Stradivarius. 

“But as for you!” He flung out his 
hand scornfully toward Achison. “I will 
not play in your house—I will have noth- 
ing to do with you; I never want to see 
you again.” 


HERE was a moment’s pause after 

he had stalked from the room; then 
Rose stepped over and stood before 
Achison, looking up into his face. 

“You didn’t really do it? You wouldn’t 
do such a thing?” Her voice was broken 
and passionately vehement. “If anyone 
else had told me, I would never have be- 
lieved it.” 

As Achison gazed down at her, his ex- 
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pression’ changed. There was pain in it, 
and perhaps regret. He seemed to for- 
get that any other person was present 
except her and himself. 

“After all,” he said slowly, “my expla- 
nations are due to you alone. For a long 
time this man Ramsey and I have been at 
odds. I have had strong reasons to dis- 
trust him; I have never believed him 
to be what he claimed, but something far 
more doubtful and dangerous. But I 
lacked the proof to establish my suspi- 
cions; he has been too cunning to be 
caught. 

“It troubled me greatly, therefore, 
when I saw that the fellow had caught 
your interest, and recognized also that 
he meant to win you if he could. If he 
succeeded, it meant catastrophe to you 
and to me it meant that spring would 
altogether vanish from my life. So I 
felt justified in playing this trick on him, 
regarding it as no more than a fair re- 
prisal for the many annoyances he has 
caused me in the past by his intrusion 
into my affairs.” 

His rich voice, which had so often 
thrilled the courtroom and had held ju- 
ries spellbound, had never been so deeply 
movingly persuasive. 

“Perhaps, Rose, some day when you 
have learned more of life, you may find 
it in your heart to forgive the man who 
tried to rescue you from a fate which I 
am sure can only mean misery. I cared 
and care nothing for Ramsey or Erland in 
the matter; I only want you to realize 
that this poor crude stratagem with the 
violin was a clumsy effort on my part to 
protect you from an unscrupulous adven- 
turer. I hoped that in the revulsion of 
feeling his apparent theft would naturally 
cause, you would come to know your 
heart more truly and discover how transi- 
tory your interest in him really was.” 

“Then you did it?” said Rose. “You 
did it, not even as a joke, but premed- 
itatedly, out of the cruelty and wicked- 
ness of your heart.” She stepped back 
and caught fumblingly at Ramsey’s hand 

“Take me home, Wallace,” she pleaded 
“T never want even to think of him 
again.” 


RAMSEY delayed for just one word. 

“Don’t think that this ends the 
matter, Achison,” he warned sternly. “I 
shall exact full recompense for all you 
have done—never fear.” 

“No,” Rose clutched at his arm. “It 
must not go any farther. When he re- 
pays you your fifteen thousand dollars 
that must end it. Promise me, Wallace 
that you will do nothing more.” 

She drew him toward the doorway, but 
Achison stayed them with a gesture. He 
made a half-step toward them, and then 
paused, as if musing deeply, abstractedly 
Even when he spoke, his eyes were fixed 
beyond them, as if he saw neither of 
them. 

“Tt may interest you to know that I 
am leaving the country in a few days,” 
he said in his casual way, “renouncing the 
active life and retiring from my profes 
sion—my two professions, you would 
probably say, Ramsey. I realize, you 
see, that I am growing old. Oh, well 
there are still music and books and pic 
tures. Perhaps I may even turn to re- 
ligion!” 
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MAN TO MAN 


(Continued from 
page 85) 





striking his head against a rock with a 
dull thud. 
“By gar!” ejaculated the half-breed. 
‘He drop just lak’ ze grizzly on ze Taku 


road. 


AME the dull red of morning, a murky 

light that was worse than darkness. 
Jacques Hommedieu crouched over the 
giant of a man who in the breaking 
if his nerve from an experience that but 
few men could live through had gone 
stark mad, and who now was as an over- 
grown child, helpless and impotent. 

That afternoon Hozmmedieu brought 
ut his patched-up motorboat and headed 
t through the muck of green waters, 
straight across Graham Channel for Ad- 
niralty Island. Followed a night of 
error with a jabbering white man hud- 
led in a heap in the cockpit of a leaky 


i 


boat that bucked the cross-currents 
staggeringly. In the fog of the following 
morning Hommedieu crept into the de- 
serted harbor, assisted Sergeant Sandy 
McDonald from the boat and started him 
in the direction of the village—watched 
him as he wabbled forward on unsteady, 
wavering limbs. Then cumbing back into 
the motorboat, he pushed her off from the 
rocky shingle, got her clear of bits of 
wreckage, turned her nose south and with 
sputtering engines drove her with the 
current. 

‘Jacques Hommedieu,” he sighed, “you 
leave Stikine forever. You leave Jeanne 
Follette forever. You go where? I don’t 
know; mebbe you bump on ze rock.” He 
passed the edge of a jutting slope of ice- 
covered tundra. A piebald walrus lifted 
itself from its belly with a pair of power- 
ful flappers and bellowed a deep-lunged 


challenge at motorboat 


and occupant. 
“Want to fight, eh? 


Sergean’ McDonald, 
he fight no more. In ze spring ze Royal 
Mounted Police mak’ search; zey find 
heem, an’ believe he keel Jacques Hom- 
medieu. In ze spring whair I be? Mon 
Dieu! T nevair know. Only, I know zis, 
I am white man, jes’ ze same lak’ Sergean’ 
McDonald, an’ I no murdair his brother.” 


WO days later the last boat down 
from Alaska to Seattle picked up a 
battered motor-craft. Jacques Homme- 
dieu, half dead from exposure, was placed 
in a bunk and properly cared for. 
“What's your name?” asked the ship’s 
doctor when his patient could talk. 
“God’s Man,” answered Jacques Hom- 
medieu. 
“Curious 
muttered 


name, for an Indian,” 


the 


even 
doctor. 
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golf-links Mr. Cray was accosted by Mr. 
Pomfret, his acquaintance of the previous 
afternoon, 

“Been hearing about the manifestation 
ast night?” the latter inquired. 

Mr. Cray nodded but kept his own 
yuunsel. He would have passed on, but 
he other detained him. 

“I have been wondering, Mr. Cray,” 
1e continued, “whether you could spare 
ne a moment to discuss a matter of some 

ttle importance?” 

‘Sure!’ Mr. Cray assented. 
othing. Get right on with it.” 

Mr. Pomfret drew him toward 
iotel. 

‘If you would be so kind,” he begged, 
please take me to your room. We can 
speak there without any possibility of 
ing overheard.” 

\Mr. Cray was surprised but acquiescent. 
‘ogether the two men ascended in the 
lift and entered the spacious and very 
pleasant room which had been allotted 
to Mr. Cray. His guest looked around 
it appreciatively. 

‘Very nice quarters,” he observed. 
“Very nice indeed. Now, Mr. Cray, have 
u any idea what I want with you?” 

‘Not the slightest in the world,” was 
the truthful reply. 

Mr. Pomfret unbuttoned his coat and 
showed a small medallion on the inside 

of his waistcoat. 

‘In case that does not make things 


ar to you,” he said, “will you allow 


“I’m doing 


the 


He handed over a card, which Mr. Cray 
| in amazement: 


Superintendent George Pomfret 
Scotland Yard. 


‘Well, you surprise me,” Mr. Cray 
acknowledged. “That’s your job, how- 
What can I do for you?” 

I am here,” the detective explained, 
“in search of certain jewelry stolen from 
Covent Garden on the night of the ball in 
November last.” 


ever 


Mr. Cray nodded. “I was there.” 

“You were there,” the other continued, 
“with your friends Major and Mrs. Har- 
topp.” 

“I don’t know about being with them,” 
Mr. Cray objected. ‘I met them there 
for the first time.” 

Mr. Pomfret’s fingers caressed his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“For the first time!” he repeated. 
“Mrs. Hartopp spent a great part of the 
evening in your box, and my information 
is that you left the ball together.” 

“Sure!” Mr. Cray admitted. “I gave 
them a lift. If you make inquiries a 
your headquarters, you will find a little 
further information concerning the events 
of that evening.” 

“My immediate business is to do with 
the jewelry,” was the cautious reply 
“Acting upon certain information, I may 
tell you that in the first place I have 
searched the suite and luggage of Major 
and Mrs. Hartopp.” 

“Any luck?” 

“Not up to the present. With your 
permission,’ the man went on, his eyes 
traveling curiously about the room, “I 
will now proceed further with my duty. 


R. CRAY 
amazement. 

“Let me get this,” he exclaimed. “Do 
I understand that you are here to search 
my apartment, that you think I am 
mixed up in any way with the Hartopps?” 

Mr. Pomfret smiled. 

“We don’t need to go into that.” he 
said. “You were witn them on the night 
of the robbery, and you are here staying 
at the same hotel. I admit that I have 
no search-warrant, but if I might offer 
you my advice—” 

“Search, by all means,” Mr. Cray 
interrupted, throwing himself into an 
easy-chair. “When you've finished, I'll 
tell you a yarn about the Hartopps which 
you can verify for yourself when you get 
back to town.” 


gazed at his visitor in 


LEGACY 


ae 


(Continued from 
page 60) 
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The detective made no reply. He made 
a prompt and methodical search of 
the whole of Mr. Cray’s baggage. When 
he had finished, he pointed to a cup- 
board. 

‘What is in there?” 

“Some empty bags,” was the prompt 
reply. “The door isn’t locked.” 

Mr. Pomfret rummaged about for some 
minutes. Finally he 
the room a kit-bag. 

“Have you the key of 

Mr. Cray stared at 
puzzled frown. 

“That’s not my bag,” he 

Mr. bomfret’s manner 
more constrained. 

“There is the same label upon 4 
on the rest of your luggage,” he pointed 
out, “and written in the same handwrit- 
ing. Also, as you perceive, your initials.” 

Mr. Cray rose to his feet and examined 
it in detail. Finally he handed his keys 
to the detective. 

“You can try,” 
I don’t believe I 
that bag.” 

The surmise was correct. After a 
minutes’ manipulation, however, 
tective managed to open it 
key which he produced from his own 
pocket. Inside was a black tin box at 
which Mr. Cray stared in ever-increasing 
astonishment. Mr. Pomfret lifted the lid 
and closed it again almost immediately. 
A hurried glimpse was quite enough. 
box was half-filled with a miscellaneous 
assortment of jewelry, in the midst of 
which flashed some very fine 

“Well, I'll be damned!” 
claimed. 

“Wave you any explanation 
the detective asked. 

“None,” was the bewildered reply. 
The bag isn’t mine, and I never saw the 
jewels before.” 

The detective smiled faintly. It was 
obvious, however, that he too was puzzled. 

“Mr. Cray,” he confessed, “I'll tell you 


he inquired. 


dragged out into 
this?” he asked. 
the bag with a 
declared. 

a little 


became 


it as 
It @ 


“Dut 


hits 


he said 
have 


simply, 
one which 


few 


the de- 


with a master- 


he 


to offer?” 
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Removes Hair  |¥ 
Immediately—safely 


Y actual test genuine De Miracle is 
the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
it has been in use for over 20 years, 
and is the only depilatory that has ever 
been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Journals and 
Prominent Magazines. 
De Miracle is the most cleanly, because | So" 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or | 
i. 
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wash off. You simply wet the hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liq- 
uid and it is gone. De Miracle alone 
devitalizes hair, which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 


$1.04, or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


VceMiracke 


Dept. Z-19, Park Ave.and 129th St. 
New York 
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You Can Haves. 
Beautiful » 
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They add wonderfully to one’s beauty, 
charm and attractiveness. 


Kalekterre 
darkens and beautifies the eyelashes and brows 
instantly, making them appear naturally lon 
and thick. Used and recommended by b« autiful 
women everywhere. Simple to use. Perfectly 
harmless. In dainty purple box w'th mirror and 
brush — two shades: brown for blonds, black for 
brunettes. 75c¢ at your dealer’s or direct from 
us. Tear out this ad now as a reminder. 

MAVERLL i LABORATORIES 
4305-51 Chicago, Illinois 
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execution of my duty, but without the 
slightest suspicion that I should find here 
what I was in search of. I must send 
in my report to headquarters and recon- 
struct the case in my mind. In the 
meantime, I don’t wish to do anything 
which might seem disagreeable. You 
have a very comfortable room here, with 
a pleasant balcony where you can take 
the air. If you will give me your parole 
not to leave it for twenty-four hours, you 
shall remain undisturbed.” 

“On consideration that you let me send 
a telegram of my own to Inspector Johns 
of Scotland Yard,” Mr. Cray replied, “I 
agree.” 

“T will send off personally any message 
with which you may intrust me,” the 
detective promised. 

He left the room, 
with him. Mr. Cray sat 


carrying the kit-bag 
down at his 


writing-table and wrote a telegram. After 
luncheon he wrote more telegrams. Some- 
how or other the day dragged away. 


On the following morning he rose at the 
usual time, breakfasted and afterward 
walked restlessly up and down the room, 
smoking a cigar. There had come for 
him no word or message from Mr. Pom- 
fret. Five minutes after the twenty-four 
hours had elapsed, he left his room and 
descended on to the terrace. He went at 
once to the information desk and asked 
for Mr. Pomfret. 

“Mr. Pomfret left by the afternoon 
train yesterday, sir,” the man told him. 

Mr. Cray was dumfounded. 

“Did he leave any note or message for 
me?” he inquired. 

The clerk searched the pigeonhole and 
produced a note, which Mr. Cray carried 
out into the sunshine. Its contents were 
brief and to the point: 


Dear Mr. Cray, 
I hasten to let you know that accord- 
ing to instructions received from head- 
quarters the matter referred to between 
us yesterday will not be further pro- 
with. 
Faithfully 


ceeded 
yours, 
GEORGE POMFRET 


Cray wandered mechanically on 
to the corner where Mrs. Hartopp’s in- 
valid carriage was usually to be found. 
There were several people seated there, 
but no sign of the person of whom he was 
in search. An acquaintance welcomed 
him 

‘Thought you'd left too, Mr. Cray. 
Didn't see anything of you yesterday.” 

I had a slight headache and stayed in 
my room,” was the somewhat grim ex- 
planation. 

“You haven't heard the news, 
“Nary a thing!” 
“First of all, then, 


Mr 


then?” 


the Hartopps left 


yesterday by the same train as Mr. 
Pomfret.” 
God bless my soul!” Mr. Cray ex- 


claimed. 


“She looked terribly ill,” his informant 


went on. “They had almost to carry 
her into the bus. Then you haven't 
heard about Mr. Homor, I suppose?” 


“Not a thing.” 
“His lawyer arrived from London last 
night. They say that he is much worse. 
The doctor announced this morning that 
he could not live through the day.” 








frankly that I came into this room in the 
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“That’s bad!” Mr. murmured. 
“Anything else?” 

“There’s a great golf-match on this 
morning—the Costabel pro. and a visitor 
from Costabel, against Dell and Scott.” 

“Tl stroll down and have a look,” 
Mr. Cray decided, lighting a cigar and 
turning away. 


Cray 


ie was very nearly two months later 
when full elucidation of many perplex- 
ing happenings came to Mr. Cray. Newly 
arrived in Monte Carlo, he made his first 
appearance at the Sporting Club and 
mingled for some time with the smartest 
crowd in Europe. In the act of trying 
to approach close to one of the roulette 
tables, he was suddenly aware of a tall 
and elegant woman who had risen from 
her place at the tables, with her hands 
full of notes and plaques which she was 
carelessly stuffing into a gold bag. Some- 
thing about her expression puzzled him 
Their eyes met, and a charming smile of 
welcome parted her lips. 

“Why, Mr. Cray!” 
“How delightful!” 

Mr. Cray shook hands dumbly with this 
very beautiful apparition. She wore a 
smart afternoon costume of black and 
white, a wonderful hat—black with white 
ospreys. In that very exclusive gathering 
her slim elegance, her air of gracious 
distinction, singled her out for universal 
notice. 

“This 
mured. 
tricated himself 
shook hands affably. 
lowed suit. 


she 


exclaimed 


is quite delightful,’ she mur- 
—“Guy!” Major Hartopp ex- 
from a little crowd and 
Mr. 


“Haven't forgotten me, I hope, Mr 
Cray?” he asked, smiling. 
Mrs. Hartopp laid her hand lightly 


upon Mr. Cray’s coat-sleeve. 

“Let us all,” she suggested 
“go and have a cocktail. 
first visit, Mr. Cray, you must be intro- 
duced to Charles.” 

They found four seats in the little bar 
Mr. Cray found himself seated between 
Major and Mrs. Hartopp. Mr. Pomfret 
strolled away and gave impressive orders 
to the white-linen-clad celebrity behin 
the counter. 

“T always felt quite sure that we shoul 
meet again,” Mrs. Hartopp continue 
smilingly. 

“T guess I was counting on it too,” M: 
Cray, who was beginning to recover him 
self, remarked. ‘‘What’s that fellow Pom 
fret doing here with you?” 

“Guy, dear, you explain,” Mrs. Hartop; 
suggested. ‘Tell Mr. Cray everything 

Major Hartopp scratched at his stubb 
little mustache. 

“T expect Mr. Cray has puzzled thing 
out for himself long before this,” 
observed. 

“What about that jewelry?” 

“Perhaps we took rather a liberty wit 
Major Hartopp went on. “We g 
those trifles out to Hyéres quite safel 
but Mina and I weren't feeling qui 
comfortable, so we thought they would 
safer in your rooms, in a bag that—er- 
might have belonged to you.” 

Mr. Cray muttered something und 
his breath and swallowed hard. 

“But what about Pomfret?” 

“Ah, yes—Pomfret!” Major Hartop; 
repeated. “Good fellow, George Pomfre 


/ 


amiably 


you,” 





Pomfret fol- 


If this is your 
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d. “One of our oldest friends,” Mrs. Har- 
topp murmured. 
1S “You see, when we made up our minds 
or to leave,” Major Hartopp explained, ‘‘we Posed by Ethel Clayton in “The 
r naturally wanted the jewels back again, —, Commeninent, 
4 the coast being clear, and all that sort of ee iferaft motion pic. 
nd thing. Pomfret’s done a few stunts with a ae Dectuve beautios 
is before, and he undertook to get the Mitesh Cam for beeper 
jewels back and keep you out of the way care of the complexion 
er n case you were inquisitive at our leav- 
-X- ng.’ 
ly “IT gather, then,” said Mr. Cray “that 
rst \[r. Pomfret is not connected with the 
nd etective force?” 
est “Great Scott, no!” was the emphatic 
ng eply. “On the contrary!” 
tte “And the jewels?” queried Mr. Cray. 
all ‘Were safely disposed of long ago.” 
om \Irs. Hartopp assured him. 
ids ‘This is—er—one of the best markets 
vas n the world,” her husband observed, 
ne- for—delicate transactions of that sort. 
m. Lump sum down, and no questions asked, 
ot ou know.” 
‘I see,’ Mr. Cray murmured. ‘And 
ed. ju are now engaged, I presume, in spend- 
, the proceeds?” 
his \irs. Hartopp laughed delightfully. 
> a ‘My dear man, we don’t need to do 
and iat,” she said. ‘Didn’t you hear about 


rite \Ir. Homor?” W hat th . dd 

‘ing ‘I’ve heard hing,’ Mr. Cray as- 

2 ee one thing adds most to 
rsal ‘The dear man left me fifty thousand 


pounds in order that I might pursue 3 h ? 
lur- my investigations. Wasn’t it perfectly Wwomdan S C arm: 
cx sweet of him?” 
and 


rr ° ° 
fol- 2 ' : Isn tita beautiful skin—a clear, Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
” Me: CRAY sat quite still. Mr. Pom- 


jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in either the 


fret strolled up, followed by a waiter fresh complexion? wp pty yy 


begin at once to attain the attractiveness of 
Mr. ) , hi il t f tall gl _ WOMAN'S charm—how much it depends face, the beauty of comp! iden ’ that adds . 
bearing on his silver tray four tall glasses upon her complexion. Whendining out much to woman’s charm. 
filled with a cloudy, amber-colored liquid. or at the home of friends—haven’t you 
htly \ir een: } lieth snnand hie noticed that it is the girl with the dainty, radi- a 
Ir. Cray mechanically accepted his int skin who always commands attention, Rigen: Retard vedinw on 
bly glass but made no response. His attitude admiration? use a touch <i a. Roug ge on the 
: beauty of a wholes emishe safe preparation for delicately emp! 
: remained negative. Pomfret leaned a ype beauty of a wholesome, unblemished — Tataral color. The coloring matter is not 
your es skin—you can achieve it, just as thousands of by theskin. Subtly perfumed. Solid cal ses 
tro little toward him. = bea a you begin today to use neriies dhuiae- ticks Modine and tack Soe 
- en 5g : , ce : ; a ngram’s Milkweed Cream. Ingram’s Milk- + Ute. . 
“Mr. Cray,” he said, _ ma} I speak weed Cream, you will find, does more than , ees Peale, Sree Face -tinguished 
a plain word to you? You are one of the ordinary face cream. It hasan exclusive }, the fact that it stays ¢ Wirtvarmien cane 
bar. a : dened. 3 me — caen . therapeutic property that actually “tones up der of unexcelled « slicacy of texture and nail ne 
yeen those shrewd, amlabie gentlemen ol! In- -revitalizes—the sluggish tissues. Applied ment of perfume our tints— White, Pink, 
fre dependent means who have a natural taste regularly, night and morning, it heals and Flesh, Brunette, 50¢ 
1fret eR ’ ‘ nourishes the skin cells,smooths away redness . ie . sian 
ders for adventure and who go muddling about and roughness, banishes slight imperfections FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
hind the world, sometimes interfering a good For the most effective way in which to use Established 1885 
| deal in other people’s business. You get ed < grrr aang oe wh Obl ee ndlapienigasrces’ PERNT, RECHNGAD 
Sig uagiie ae 5 method of treating 1e common troubles of 
ould lots of fun out of it, and from what I a sane Health Hints, the little booklet Canadian peas sate einem & 2 Ingram Com 
. ee Yo a , — ‘ packed with every jar. This booklet has been eS ti alae pata ela 
nued know of you, you generally come out on prepared by experts to insure that you get sarin tae Waakacd enlidaenae abteees tineae 
top. From what I know of you further, from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream the fullest Hart, 33 Ghunzee Street. Wellington, Cuban resi- 
Mr I believe you to be a latitudinarian. The | possible benefit. dents address Espino & Go., Zulueta 36%, Havana. 
a : : : te pa “ge , 
. law isn’t always just. The criminal is 
him- se Aedes (ag te wee 
Pom- sometimes a good fellow. Our friends ~ me ’ 
here have been up against you a bit, but east VANS 
rtopp you haven’t come to much harm. Any- 
‘ing. thing you know that you don't care about 


ubb: forget. Bea sportsman, and don't look Milkweed 


that glass as though you saw poison 


hing: ; ee Crean 
” he \lina Hartopp’s smile was irresistible. me VON 


You are really such a dear, Mr. Cray,” 








murmured. “You wont refuse to Ingram’s Beauty Purse—an attractive, new souvenir packet of exquisite In 
r with with me?” . a ids. Send a dime, with the coupon below, and receive this dainty Beauty 
with i a em s — . for your hand bag. 
le go Mr. Cray raised his glass. All four | = 
afelv were solemnly clinked together. The ten- 
quite sion had passed. As he set his glass | FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY, 46 TENTH STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
} de WI Tt a satific s ile > Ge emen:—Enclosed, please find one dime in return rr which please send me 
ald be lown ¢ mpty, a beatific smile parted Mr. gp tentioemen:—Raclceet. rietinine & otik gua wool powder pal, & samgle packet of 
—et— Cray’s LIPS. He made telegraphic signs Ingram’s \ .ola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s Rouge, and Zodenta Tooth 
ie : ar : ; ~ Powder, a sample tir f Ingram's Milkweed Cream, and for the gentleman of the 
to the tunctionary behind the bar. | | house, a sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
under “You'll repeat that with me,” he in- 
ntec Name 
vited | 
“It’s pax, isn’t it?” Mina Hartopp Street 
= whispered in his ear. 
artopp o rom 3 : NR iidescinctinenians ; 
afret Sure!” Mr. Cray promised. 
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CLEAR YOUR SKIN 








SAVE YOUR HAIR 





WITH CUTICURA 


Daily use of Cuticura Soap, 
assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, promotes 
a clear skin, good hair and 
soft white hands in most 
cases when all else fails. Al- 
ways include the exquisitely 
scented Cuticura Talcum in 
your toilet preparations. 


Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 50c. Talcum 
25c. Sold throughout the world. For 
sample each free address: “Cuticura Lab- 
oratories, Dept. K, Malden 48, Mass.” 
Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 




















Have Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 


motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
**The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 


erib. 


strapped in any touring ear. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
notin use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 


Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 North State St., 


Dept. 37 CHICAGO 
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(Continued from page 36) 


a 





skyline. The butcher-shop and grocery 
at one end of the street, the cobbler’s 
and the tailor’s in mid-block, the movie 
palace, delicatessen store and lunch-room 


| just around the corner—these together 


with the news-stand, the public-school 
and the assorted miscellany of stores 
within a radius of three blocks on “The 
Avenue’”—whatever avenue it may be— 
these mark the limits of the known and 
civilized and admittedly respectable world. 
So it has always been, and so, probably, 
it always will be. In these lusterless long 
blocks people are neighbors; not genial 
neighbors, necessarily, still neighbors. 
And neighbors talk. More than that, 
they know things. 

It was with some surprise, therefore, 
at about five o'clock on the next 
afternoon a certain city block took note 
of two persons who were walking slowly 
up the street. Daylight was almost gone, 
but the store windows were brilliant, and 
there were the dusty street-lamps. The 
block was crowded with women and chil- 
dren. Not everybody stared, of course, 
but a few did; and those few were enough. 

Marie and Watt Quodner walking arm 
and arm—Watt Quodner, the big bully 
whom Marie had told everybody she 
hated and feared and despised! Watt 
Quodner and Marie! 

Tongues buzzed. Something was up, 
all right. Her new feller, the good look- 
ing one—hadn’t he been seen yesterday 
with another Jane? He certainly had. 
And now here was Marie showing him 
something on her own hook. She had 
‘“noive,” that girl. She wasn’t going to 
let herself be walked on by anybody. 
Too bad though! That Quodner, he was 
a mutt, and Marie, she was a nice girl. 
Too bad! Well—you never could tell. 

The couple hesitated momentarily at 
the stoop of Marie’s flat, then sauntered 
on, talking earnestly. At the next corner, 
somebody said, they got into a taxi and 
drove off. 

Mrs. Eggers, the grocer’s wife, con- 
scientiously felt that everyone in the 
neighborhood should have an opportunity 


| to formulate a theory upon the affair. 


| Therefore, during the next hour, she did 





her single best. A half-dozen others were 
similarly inspired—Mrs. O’May, the jani- 
tress; Fuchs, the cobbler; Mrs. Cohen 
of the news-stand. Mrs. Eggers felt that 
she had a slight advantage over the 
others; she was “friends” with Marie’s 
lady friend, the blonde girl Marie lived 
with. She’d find out a couple of things 
from her, all right, all right. 

By half-past six, the hour Marie usual- 
ly came home from her store, the block 
had a new subject for discussion far 
more interesting and vital than the 
Eighteenth Amendment, temporarily more 
interesting even than the scarcity of jobs. 
Not one of these neighbors dreamed that 





THE IMMORTAL 


ALFRED Noyes has turned his hand most suc- 

cessfully to story-writing as you saw in “Be- 

yond the Desert.’”” “‘The Immortal,” in our 
next issue, is even more remarkable. 
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within the next half-hour this new sub- 
ject would be buried and obliterated by 
still another, that within the following 
twelve hours their block would be head- 
lined in every newspaper in New York. 

At six-twenty a taxicab slid along the 
curb and stopped midway between Mrs. 
Eggers’ grocery and the stoop of Marie’s 
flat. Nobody paid any attention to it; 
taxicabs came and went. Nobody noticed, 
therefore, that its curtains were drawn; 
nobody noticed that the chauffeur, idling 
with a cigarette, kept his motor running 

At six thirty-five Marie herself turned 
into the street. She was alone. A dozen 
persons saw her, a dozen persons mar- 
veled that she looked exactly as if nothing 
had happened. She nodded to Mrs. 
Eggers with a smile as she proceeded on 
toward “home.” 

The door of the taxicab opened as the 
girl approached. She turned at the sound. 
A man leaned out, shaking his fist at her. 

“Chuck!” she cried, and started toward 
him. 

Two dozen persons saw him. It was 
Chuck Kellis, her new gentleman friend 
—the good-looking one. 

In the man’s hand a pistol waved—a 
black pistol. The pistol spurted flame, 
once, twice, three times. The girl stood 
there staring an instant, then slumped 
down on her knees. 

“Oh, Chuck!” 
Chuck?” 

The door of the taxicab slammed, the 
motor roared; the cab was rocking down 
the street. 

“Go after him,” somebody yelled. 

There was no vehicle in the street ex- 
cept a push-cart. 


she gasped; “oh, 


_ QUODNER took off his collar 
and wiped his face, while Mrs. 
Schwanz, small and birdlike, set a large 
mug of brown coffee upon the table before 
him. A queer expression seemed to chill 
her eyes, but her features gave no sign 
of it. 

“Remember,” said the man, “if any- 
thing breaks, you and Emil are acces- 
sories.” 

“Nothing breaks,” said the woman. 

“T tell you I shot low,” he burst out 
as if someone had challenged him. “I 
shot at her legs. I shot low. You un- 
derstand that?” 

“Ja, sure.” 

“He'll get twenty years anyway—mayb¢ 
life. Twenty years is as good as life 
The man laughed unsteadily. “Emil ought 
to be here pretty soon,” he added. 

“Have another cup coffee,” said th 
woman. He nodded dully; when sh 
brought it he drank it in gulps. 

A key clicked in the lock, the door 
opened and Schwanz came in, an overcoat 
across his arm. 

“She’s dead,” he announced. 

The alarm-clock on the mantelpiece 
ticked harshly. Presently the woman 
tiptoed from: the room. 

“Emil!” 

“Yes, Quod.” 

“Everything all right, Emil? 
slipped?” 


Nothing 








ne 


the 
lown 


[ €X- 


ollar 
Mrs. 
large 
>fore 
chill 
sign 
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cces- 


thing 
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“Nothing, Quod.” The faded, lanky 
man had not moved. 

“Pretty tough for Ella,” said Watt 
Quodner, jerking his head toward the 
kitchen. 

“Veh. 
to be 
Quod.” 

The heavy man leaned forward in his 
chair, his jaw thrust forward. 

“You know it now,” he snarled. “Do 
you think I could have them two around 
this burg? I done the only thing I 
could. And listen! You and Ella both 
know what’s healthy, don’t you?” 

“Good God, Quod! Don’t you think 
I know that now? Ella too. You don’t 
need to worry. If that taxi driver—” 

“Gus? He’s safe as mud. He don't 
even know who it was anyhow. He 
drove Kellis—that’s all he knows.” 

Emil Schwanz sat down, his hands 
idling at his sides. 

“When did you leave my place?” 
Quodner demanded. 

“Twenty minutes ago.” 

“How many people saw you?” 

“Any number. The hall-boy called me 
Mr. Quodner. I was seen in your place 
from half-past five till after seven. I 
wore your overcoat out to look fatter. 
Here ’tis.” He indicated the crumpled 
garment on the floor beside him. 

“Where'd you take off the mask?” 
“Areaway, East Thirtieth. Dark. No- 
body around.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Tn the pocket.” 

“Good. I wish you had a coal stove 
—we’d burn it. Ella’s too. Damn good 
job she did, Emil.” 

“Forget it.” 


She didn’t know it was going 
that. I didn’t know it either, 


Watt 


“Couldn’t you get down to the furnace, | 


Emil? We could burn ’em all there. 
Sooner the better.” 
“Wket did you do with yours, 


the art.st asked. 


Rolled the hair and the mask up in 
separate little packages—had the news- 
paper all ready—stuck ’em down into 
lifferent ash cans on West Sixty- 
eighth Street. Then L came back on the 
“L” and walked here so’s to be seen 
just about fifteen minutes after you’d 
left my place. It all checks up perfect, 
Emil. There aint a hole in it anywhere. 
I got an absolute alibi and a hundred 
people know it. As for Kellis, he was up- 
town on that ‘phone call. He'll be 
pinched the minute he’s flashed, and no 
matter if he has an alibi or not, nobody’ll 
believe it. Some job, Ill say, Emil— 
some job!” 

“IT wish—” The faded man left his 
wish unexpressed. 

Aw, hell! Forget it,” said Watt Quod- 

“Let’s eat.” 


i a metropolitan city a murder is not 
remembered long, particularly a mur- 
der in one of the long, dark blocks that 
stretch themselves far out toward the 
rivers, most particularly a murder in 
which there is no mystery. For one day 
the papers blazoned the act of young 
Kellis, called it a shocking crime, ran edi- 
torials on insane jealousy and on the in- 
curability of the convict mind, castigated 
the police, the dance-halls, even the mov- 
ing-picture theaters, and the next day 








Quod?” | 
“Better burn that too.” 
Hac to get rid of it quick, Emil. | 
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N° matter how many beauty book- 

lets you have read, you must get 
your copy of “The Woman Who.” 
It is unquestionably the most com- 
prehensive treatise of its kind ever 
written, It contains chapters on— 
How to properly care for your com- 
plexion; How to have thick, lustrous 
hair; Howto have good-looking grace- 
ful hands, sparkling eyes; How to have 
a youthful figure; What to do for ner- 
vous headaches, insomnia, fatigue. 
Specific home treatments that save 
time and money. 


The health and beauty hints given 
in “The Woman Who” have been 


at most drug, department ar 


the *‘Star 





Send bon This Dainty Beauty Book 


Then See the Star Motor Vibrator 


It is demonstrated free of charge 


trical goods stores. Insist on ge ttin 1g 


Surely You Will 


endorsed and are practiced regularly 
by such beautiful stage and screen 
Stars as Martha Hedman, Ruth Ro- 
land, Agnes Ayres, Corinne Griffith 
and many others. Think how much 
this means to you. And remember 
that all this wonderful information is 
embodied inahandsome little 24-page 
booklet that we send to you upon 
receipt of only six cents. You prob- 
ably know us already. We make 
the famous $5 Star Electric Massage 
Vibrator, the $12.50 Star Motor 
Vibrator, and the Star Electric Fan, 
which sells for $10 complete. Fitz 
gerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 219, Torring- 
ton, Conn, 











‘Dialogs, Monologs ® Vaudeville Acta 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 


Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstrei Material,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Plans, 
Catalog Free. T. 5. Denison & Co., Dept. 31, Chicago 


Wash Away Hair 
with El-Rado 


You will like El-Rado. You will enjoy that feeling 
of cleanliness and comfort which only hairfree un- 
derarms can give. El-Rado is a delightful liquid 
ready for instant use. You will be surprised with 
what ease and pleasure you can remove undesirable 
hair from the arms, face, underarms or limbs. 

El-Radoisabsolutely harm- 





less to the most delicate 
skin. We Guarantee Satis- 
factionor money Refunded. 
Two Sizes: 60c and $1.00 
at drug and toilet goods 
depts. 

If your dealer is out 

of E]-Rado, sendyour 

order for $1.00 size 

to us with stamps or 

money order. We 

will mail E)-Rado 

in an attractive 

package along with 

directions and most 

interesting letters 

from users. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1205 
112 E. 19th St., New York 
Canadian Distributors: 
DIXON - WILSON, Ltd., 
Dept. 1205 
66 Spadina Ave. Toronto 


Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your first lesson, 
In half an hour you can play it! 


| We have reduced the necessary 


motions you learn to only four — 


| and you acquire these in a few 


| minutes. Then 


it is only a matter 
of practice to acquire the weird, 
fascinating tremolos, staccatos, 
slurs and other effects that make 
this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays gr 
any kind of music, both. the 

| melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian U 
Guitar, all the necessary @ 
picks and steel bar and 52 > 
complete lessonsand pieces =! 
of music. 


| Special arrangement for lessons if you pa your ownguitar 


Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 





First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 
I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. 
Please send complete information, special 
price offer, etc., etc. 

Tl") rere re reer ey eeessese 

ADDRESS 

TOWN..-- 


STATE.. 
Write name and address cle arly. 





















Sani-Flush 


ME» S PATENT 


Cleans Closet +t Bowls Without Scouring 
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No Scrabbing—No Scouring 


Sani-Flush will relieve you of the 
hard work of cleaning the closet bowl. 
Sprinkle a little into the bowl, accord- 
ing to the directions on the can, and 
flush. It’s white magic. All of the 
unsightly stains are removed, leaving 
the bowl as spotlessly white as new— 
perfectly sanitary too, so that the use 
of disinfectants is not necessary. 
















Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it lo- 
cally at once, send 25c 
in coin or stamps for a 
full sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 













The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 


Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 


Sa STARE REEERESERETEREE REREAD 
CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 

Ideal Sapper for VARICOSE VEINS, 
weak ankles and all leg troubles. Wash- 
able, adjustable and durable. No Elastic to 

stretch, $1.50 each (by mail l5c extra). 
HOME TREATMENT for all LEG ulcers, 
all remedies, two stockings—full directions 
complete by mail $6.00. Send today for free 
booklet No. 2, and measurement blank. 

CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
164 Washington St., Suite 2, Boston, Mass. 
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| Quodner stood up, 








| the coast is clear. 


made room for other news. The motive 
behind the crime was all too obvious. 
The murderer was known and under ar- 
rest. What more to it could there pos- 
sibly be? 

At the end of the third day Watt Quod- 
ner was breathing easily. Kellis had raged, 
fought, babbled incoherently—but who 
would believe Kellis? Besides, Kellis 
himself was as much in the dark as any- 
one else. 

Quodner had only been questioned in 
a perfunctory way by the police. He had 
been in his apartment at the time of the 
crime, had been seen there by numerous 
witnesses, had even been spoken to on the 
street. There was no question as to the 
murderer’s identity. The case was clear. 

Sitting in the back room of the saloon 
so intimate to him Quodner fumbled for 
the familiar push button with a smile of 
heavy content. The frame-up had worked 
perfectly. He had got away with it, cold. 
Only occasionally did his upper lip curl 
down over his teeth. 

“Thought they’d get me, did they?” 
he exulted for the hundredth time. “The 
damn fools!” 

He was there on the evening of the 
fourth day when his eyes lifted to find the 
tall, lean frame of Emil Schwanz stand- 
ing quietly in the doorway. The artist 
raised his brows significantly and dis- 
appeared. After a moment or two Watt 
yawned and strolled 
out. Schwanz was waiting for him on the 
sidewalk. 

“T got a tip today,” muttered the artist 
as they fell into step. “I thought you’d 
better know, Quod. You know Andrews 
—used to be a cop; lives downstairs from 
me. He slipped it to me that they are 
working on something, on the quiet. That 
is all he knew.” 

“Bunk!” said Quodner 
teeth. “They got nothin’. 
beat that alibi.” 

Schwanz shrugged. 

They walked along silently to the end 
of the block, turned, retraced their steps, 
still silent. 

“Hmm!” said Watt Quodner at length. 
“T think, Emil—I think I'll take a little 
I don’t mind being one 


between his 
They can't 


business trip. 
jump ahead in case—I believe in playing 
safe, Emil. It pays.” 

“Wont that look like you were—you 
know?” 


“IT aint supposed to know they’re work- 


ing, Emil. I been around four days. That 
looks all right. I guess I'll just take a 
little trip.” 

“Veh?” 

“Listen, Emil. I’m buyin’ a ticket 


tomorrow morning for Atlantic City. I'll 
pack a trunk and have the hall-boy check 
it from my place. All out in the open, 
y'understand. I'll go to the station, get 
on the train—then listen: I'll get off 
at Manhattan Transfer and double back. 
I got a room in a boarding-house up in 
the Bronx—Simpson Street—where they 
know me as Albert J. Roths. I'll stay 
pretty much under cover, Emil, and 
depend on you to keep me wise. You 
come up tomorrow night—every night till 
I'll give you the num- 
ber and the phone.” 

“All right, Quod.” 

The heavy man peered keenly at the 
artist. 
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“T can depend on you, can’t I, Emil?” 
“You can, Quod, and on Ella too. 
Whatever we are, we stick by you. I’m 
sorry this was that kind of a job—I 
gotta say that, Quod—but no matter, 
nobody learns a thing from Ella and me. 
Besides, what have they got on us?” 
“Not a thing,” Watt Quodner affirmed. 
“Tomorrow night then, Emil.” He 
mentioned a telephone number and a 


street address. “Albert J. Roths—re- 
member. I’m supposed to be a travel- 
ing man—theatrical. Well, so-long. I 
aint duckin’, y’understand, Emil; just 
playin’ safe, that’s all.” 


“Sure, Quod, that’s right.” 
A= next day Watt Quodner smiled 
wryly at his conservatism. It might 
perhaps be the part of wisdom, but as 
for its being necessary—absurd! An alibi 
such as the one he’d framed was too 
much for any bunch of bulls in the world. 
Some alibi, he’d say! It wouldn't be 
long now before Kellis would come up 
for trial and sentence—and after that! 
He pulled a flask from his pocket, tilted 
it to his lips and wished himself happy 
days. 

Emil Schwanz came that night. He 
found Watt Quodner waiting for him 
in a mood of comfortable content, loung- 
ing in a rocker at one end of a long, high, 
dimly-lighted, old-fashioned, second-story 
parlor room—now converted into a bec- 
room—chewing a fat cigar, thumbing the 
pages of a yellow covered magazine 

“Hello, Emil,” Quodner greeted him 
“Glad to see you. This is fine-—just like 





a vacation. I aint had such a good rest 
in months. Cigar?” 

The artist removed his overcoat, laid 
his hat on it. 

“You were wise, Quod,” he said. 

The other came erect. 

‘“Whadda y’mean, Emil?” 

“They suspect nobody, Quod, but 
they've found the mask. Andrews told 
me.” 

“What mask?” 

“A kid from Eleventh Avenue—that’s 
what Andrews says he heard. The kid 


was picking the garbage pails on West 
Sixty-eighth. He found it and put it on 
just like a kid would, and a plain-clothes 
man happened to see it and thought 
looked funny and copped it on a chance 
Of course, it didn’t look like anybody 
after it had been all crumpled up, but 
they took it to headquarters and I sup- 
pose somebody had a hunch.” 

“Well, what of it?” Quodner’s ton 
was irritable. 

“Should have burned it, Quod.” 


T 


“Damn it, I had to get rid of it. I 
mushed it all up. It wouldn’t look lik 
Kellis.” 


“No, but they could smooth it out and 
get an idea maybe.” 

“Did they?” 

“Andrews didn’t say, Quod. Said 
had them guessing. I bet it has. Cours: 
they have no reason to connect it with 
this case—he said that. But at that 
would be a good idea to keep under 
cover. 

“Hell, Emil! They can’t get anything 
out of that. Did they find the wig?” 

“No.” 

“Rot. Let 
beat my alibi, 


‘em sweat. They can’ 
Emil. There aint a hole 
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in it. What is a hunk of mush like that 
mask got to do with me, I'd like to 
know?” 

“You're safe, Quod. Just the same—” 

“Tl lay low, Emil. You better not 
come here, I guess. Call me up every 
night "bout this time—from different 
places. If anything breaks, lemme know 
right off.” 

Watt Quodner did not sleep that night 
with the comfort to which he had been 
looking forward. Not once but a dozen 
times he rehearsed the whole plan and 
execution of his crime, examining it 
microscopically for the slightest flaw. He 
could find none. As Chuck and that 
imaginary blonde he and Ella had allowed 
themselves to be seen on the street; no 
hole in that. As himself and Marie, he 
and Ella had got away with it perfectly; 
no trouble there. 


(ne «, 


Emil had furnished an | 


absolute alibi for him by being seen and | 
spoken to at the actual time of the deed, | 


miles away. Numerous persons had 
recognized the artist as Watt Quodner, 
had even testified to it—persons the 
police knew could not be interested. 

As for the shooting itself, the whole 
block had recognized him as Chuck 
Kellis; even Marie haa ca'led out Chuck's 
name. Quodner grinned 
That was some jane work, making Marie 


think at the very end that Kellis had | 


turned on her—fine work! Not a weak 
spot in it. Gus, who had driven the cab 
and who had reason enough anyway to 


keep his trap closed, was safely in Omaha | 


with five hundred bucks in his pocket. 
The gun itself was down a sewer. 
wasn’t a loose string. And yet— 
Watt Quodner rolled over restlessly. 
Suppose they did get him, just suppose 
hey did! He shuddered, blinked, got up | 
and took a drink from a bottle that he | 
pulled from under some shirts in his suit- | 
case. Shucks! He was getting childish. | 
No sir; Watt Quodner wasn’t built for 
any electric chair. He took a second 
drink, laughed. Not a chance! After a 
while he fell asleep. 


EXT day he finished his bottle; had | 

to go out and prowl for another, 
ultimately finding a druggist who let him 
have a pint. Emil’s telephone call that | 
evening—a hurried word that everything 
was all right—found him slumped down 
in his rocker, staring fixedly at the 
flowered wall-paper. He slept that night, 
for he had dulled himself with alcohol, 
but the next morning he was shaking. He 
wanted to go out, found himself longing 
to go out, but he had suddenly grown 
timid; he did not dare. 

All day he sat in the room staring at 
the wall-paper, except for bolted meals 
in the flyspecked dining-room down- | 
stairs—bracing himself occasionally with | 
a nip from the fast-disappearing pint. It | 
was so lonely here, so shut in, so isolated. | 
If he could only go out and mix with | 
people—He’d better not! Why didn’t | 
Emil call up? He jerked out his watch, | 
impatiently. Only five o'clock. Emil 
wouldn’t telephone until between eight 
and nine. Four hours! He wiped his 
forehead. 

Eight o'clock came at last, eight- 
fifteen, eight-twenty, eight-thirty, nine. 
Watt Quodner strode up and down the 
room, turned savagely, his fingers meshing 








sardonically. | 


There | 


Special Sample Offer 


Generous bottle Lady Alice 
Shampoo, Bijou bottle Lady 
Alice Perfume, Capsule Lady 
Alice Face Powder. 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress and 20c, and these ar- 
ticles, securely packed, will 
be meiled to you at once. 


Dept. R. 











, You can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 
in your spare time, writing show cards. 
Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 
method. © canvassing or soliciting. We 
teach you how, sell your work and pay you 
cash each week. Full particulars and book- 
let free. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
200 Ryrie Building, Yonge & Shuter Streets, Toronto, C. 
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e fineness 


Lady Alice Shampoo 


gives to the hair a delightful fine- 
ness and lustrous appearance. It 
is made of pure liquid vegetable 
oil—pure, concentrated, mild, 
and containsno free alkali or acid. 
Lady Alice Shampoo possesses excep- 
tional cleansing properties. It leaves the 
hair and scalp in a vigorously healthy 
condition. Instantly soluble in water, it 
is easily rinsed from the hair. A money- 
back guaranteethat Lady AliceShampoo 
will please you goes with every bottle 
sold. We want you to try it. Atrial is all 
it needs to prove its exceptional merits. 


Lady Alice Shampoo is one of the sev- 
eral worthy Lady Alice Preparations. 


On sale at all toilet goods counters 


The Jennings Co., Perfumers 
Grand Rapids, U.S. A. 


Makers of Dorothy Vernon Perfume 
Toilet Preparations 





« it 
Have a youthful appearance, clear com- ‘J% 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable feet. Be 
free fromlines, pimples and blackheads; strengthen 
sagging facial muscles —all through following our 

| simple directions. Thousands have done so. No 
drugs, no big expense and quick results. Send for 

| latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 49, Gotham Nat"! Bank Bidg., 1819 Broadway, New York 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocrest's Ios 
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j behind him. Ten o'clock, ten-thirty, 
eleven, twelve. It was unfair; that’s 
what it was—unfair. Emil—Emil 


couldn't have gone back on him? Could 
he? No—Emil wouldn’t—he could count 
on Emil, But what then—what—? 
Watt Quodner lay down without un- 
dressing; then he lurched up again. When 
he was lying down his mind kept making 
pictures of that damned death machine. 
He had never seen a chair—heard about 
it, of course. It must look something like 
ja Hell! Where was that whiskey? 
| He was on his feet, listening—It came 
again—a soft knock on his door. 
“Come in,” he called huskily, know- 
ing that in any case 1t would be useless 
to say anything else. The knob turned 
quietly. The door opened upon the half- 
| dark hall. 
| Emil Schwanz stepped into the room 
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Which 1s theA other? | 
It is good health which keeps 


womanly beauty fresh, Cos- 
metics can only hide the traces 








of the years in a once pretty | “My God, Emil,” Quodner croaked, 
face, “vou gave me a scare for fair! What’s 

Mothers who are still young wrong? Are they on? They don’t know 
at the age of forty can teach I did it, Emil? Speak up, man. I was 


afraid they’d got you, boy—that they’d 
made you squeal on me. Let’s beat it, 
Emil, before they trace that mask. God! 
—TI been seein’ the chair.” 


their daughters the value of a 
good aperient in keeping the 
blush of youth in their cheeks. 


NR Tablets (a vegetable aperient) 
act pleasantly and naturally to 
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Emil Schwanz was holding a revolver 
in Watt Quodner’s face. 

“Put ’em up,” he commanded in a 
hard, strange voice. 

Watt Quodner’s jaw sagged. 
his hands. 

“Emil!” 

“Come in, 
strange voice. 

A second man stepped swiftly into the 
room. As Quodner took his first back- 
ward stride his wrists were caught, 
twisted, linked—with a chain. 

“No gun on him,” said the second man 
coolly. 

Whereupon the first man raised a hand 
to his chin and jerked off a portrait mask 
of Emil Schwanz. He laughed and his 
eyes were icy cold. 

“How about it, Quodner?” he mocked. 
“You're an art expert. Think H. G. 
Trellis can do as good a job as your 
friend Schwanz?” He held out the mask. 
“Nice piece of work—hey? Fool its 
own father, wouldn’t it, Quodner?” 

“Who—who are you?” Watt Quodner 
gasped. 

“Andrews, Central Office. 
on him, Ryan, and let’s go.” 





He lifted 


he managed to whisper. 


Ryan,” said the same 


Put his hat 








clear the skin of blemishes and 
preserve a healthful, youthful 
appearance, 
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| A CITIZEN OF THE MIRAGE | 
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sell the dainty 
25c. box of 
NR Tablets. 


began io make out schedules of the things 
he could do with the University of Daily 
Life—while, of course, retaining its dis- 
tinction as a testing-ground for experi- 
ments. They were beautiful prospectuses, 
{in black and red typing, with quantities 
| of figures, parentheses, dashes, _ signs, 
| asterisks, subheadings, and indentations, 
and they were each bound in highly re- 
fined pale-blue vellum fastened with the 
shiniest brass clips to be found. He sent 






} 
Smaller tablets, one-third the 
dose of the regular N@_ Made 


of the same ingreri*:nts, then | ed 
candy - coated. these to President Quaero at the rate 
eet ee ites out abate of one a week. Each fortnight he saw 

86 JUNIORS inthe 96. | to it that some educational magnate 
| blue and yellow box, - Cc. } wrote to Quaero recommending him as a 





person of learning and touchingly beau- 
| tiful character. 

| Quaero answered, 
this fashion: 


} 








sometimes—after 


I wonder if your dreams, expressed 
in plastic typewriting, are not more 
wonderful than my old-fashioned desire 
to be a Socrates—with disciples in peg- 


top pants and these new overcoats 
. with dainty belts? I am raising buff 
Wage readied I max Orpington chickens. They are very 
oo ea tg ge Lh nice. I am, sir, — 
Treempe es. You Yr. obed'nt serv't, 
Paice’ the poser attached to other revolvers. Basil Quaero. 
$1.00. Biank Cartridges .22 cal., chipped express 60c per 100. 
illinois Sporting Goods Co. Dpt 221 Box 782 Chicago , ; . 
B ncrnsteot porting Goods Co. Opt22S Bex TES Citas: It was in March, six months after 


Leonard had discovered the University, 
that he had a telegram from Quaero, say- 
ing only: “Am ill, come see me.” 

Leonard started for New Ratersford 
two hours later. 

He found the old man in bed, attended 
by a female grenadier whose defeated 
but still earnest ambition was to keep 
her patient from smoking. Quaero’s own 
bedroom was not like the chintz and ma- 
hogany room in which Leonard had slept. 
It was an old-book shop, with an aged 
<< DON'T us spiral-poster bed covered with a fantas- 
» ee DIE IN THE — a) | tic crazy-quilt. Quaero lay back, a pipe 

—— HOUSE | | amid his beard, and beamed on Leonard. 
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The secret of killing rats 
eat food they know has killed other 
rats. That's why ordinary rat poisons fail. Rats remem- 


Rats won't 


ser them from night to night. But Rough on Rats is 
~ be with other —s a different food each night. This 
fools rats. Rough on Rats economically exterminates in 
three nights. Don't die in house. At drug and general 
stores. Send for free booklet, “Ending Rats and Mice. 
E. S.WELLS, Chemist 
iF . 
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“Nothing serious, my boy. Touch of 
jaundice. But the doctor tells me I must 
stop overdoing. I confess I am. tired. 
Apparently I must compromise. The 
average undergraduate doesn’t care to 
live in my mirage. Go ahead. Take 
the shop. I planned to make it a magic 
shop, to sell moonlight and seven- 
leagued boots, the cap of invisibility and 
the key to fairyland, but no one comes 
to the mushroom ring any more—all the 
girls with red cloaks and market-baskets 
must have died when radio came in, and 
the winds were harnessed to carry ra¢ 
ing-tips. So you may turn the shop 
into a dry-goods store. But do try to 
carry fast dyes.” 

Then Leonard knew that the poor 
dodderer was madder than ever, but he 
was polite, and patted Quaero’s pillows, 
and got him to sign a little paper say- 
ing that in case of Quaero’s death, al 
sence, or serious illness, Leonard was 
be in charge of the property and policies 
of the University. 

He knew that legally Quaero was trus- 
tee of the University funds; and that 
though he had not used it, he had a 
charter from the State legislature empow 
ering the University to grant degrees 
But he had not known till now thi 
W. I. Pusey, the benefactor of the schox 
though he had given the grounds an 
buildings outright to the foundation con- 
trolled by Quaero, still retained persona 
possession of the endowment fund, and 
gave the interest of it yearly. 

Even in the endurable_ event 
Quaero’s death, then, Leonard would 
have to please Pusey. But that didn’ 
worry him. Pusey and he were both 
practical men, both great salesmen. 
Besides! The letters he was going to 
write to Pusey! He started them thai 
day, with a masterfully modest note in 
which he announced that he had beep 
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permitted to crawl under the same sod 
above which Basil Quaero soared. 


UAERO approved of Leonard’s writ- 

ing to Pusey, but the only address he 
could give was in care of Dolson & Door, 
Pusey’s Boston lawyers. It was Mr. Dol- 
son who answered’ He called Leonard 
“Esqre,” and said that Mr. Pusey de- 
sired him to “express gratification for 
your communication of 11th inst.” 

Chaste advertisements on the front 
pages of all magazines announced that 
the University of Daily Life was pre- 
pared to give the degrees of B. A., M. A., 
and B. S. Leonard filled out a com- 
plete teaching staff. Somehow he failed 
to ask candidates for position whether 
they favored turning colleges into jolly 
Montessori schools, with the students 
cutting up red paper instead of smoking 
pipes and singing glees. 

And the subjects which he planned 
for the coming year were curiously simi- 
lar to those of most small colleges. It 
was the same round of Latin, history, 
mathematics. Quaero interfered by en- 
gaging teachers in grocery-store keeping, 


matrimony, and other incredible subjects, | 
but Leonard so arranged the catalogue | 


that they were made to sound almost 
decent. He called the grocery-keeping 
class “Commercial dietetics,” presented 
the instructor with a gratuitous Bache- 
lor of Science degree, and so timed the 
hours of the class that it would conflict 
with all the popular courses. 

One subject Quaero persistently re- 
fused to admit, till it should be de- 
manded by the students. That was 
Greek. Quaero had the poor taste to 
assert that he had never met anybody 
except a bootblack who could speak any 
kind of Greek. He boisterously insisted 


that it would be better to take up Yid- | 


dish. Now, Leonard regarded Greek as 
elegant. He did not frequently sit up 
very long after midnight to read it, but 
he felt that it distinguished a select 
soul from ordinary business men. He 
shrugged at Quaero’s vulgarity—and 
waited. 


EONARD knew that the first students 

would come from near-by territory. 
He whispered about New Ratersford, and 
1 neighboring town of fifteen thousand, 
that there wasn’t going to be any more 
‘razy nonsense at the University; that 
parents could not only save railroad fare, 
but be assured of Ar, high-class edu- 
‘ations for their buds, right here near 
home. As the University was coeduca- 
tional, Leonard spoke to every women’s 
club within twenty miles. He was an 
honored guest at all the best houses, and 
the nicest people in the county became 
his unpaid agents. 

To the increasing number of inquirers 
he sent out a handsome new catalogue. 
He received letters from Freshmen, 
Sophomores and Juniors in small adja- 
cent colleges which lacked the magnifi- 
cent equipment of the University of 
Daily Life. He sent them Form D 13, 
which he privately called the “affection- 
ate-fatherly-come-on spiel.” 

Forty miles away was a city of over 
a hundred thousand. Leonard ran up 
there, and was dignified but cordial to 





managing editors of newspapers. He 
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ORNS used to be treated 
by fakers. 

But science has found a bet- 
ter way to treat corns. And 
millions have adopted it. 

The modern way is Blue-jay 
—liquid or plaster. A famous 
chemist perfected it. This great 
surgical dressing house pre- 
pares it. 
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Why are some women able to retain their freshness and charm year after year, 
while others soon lose the bloom of youth? 
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Dr. Lawton of New York invented a simple non-electrical device that builds up 
the muscles and tissues, while stimulating the circulation at the same time. 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved ? 


Try the following 
treatment: 
Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring. Do 
not rub in, but apply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap. 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear. 
Start tonight — after two or three ap- 
plications you will see results. 
After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn't it, write us direct. 50c per jar. 
Stillman’s Face Powder - = 
Stillman’s Rouge - - « 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste - 3e¢ 
At Drug Stores everywhere. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. Write for booklet 
*“*Wouldst Thov Be Fair?’’ for helpful beauty 
hints. 


STULMAN CREAM COMPANY 
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hinted that the story of W. I. Pusey’s 
millions and Basil Quaero’s beard would 
make a “dandy human-interest story.” 
But he received the local correspondents 
when they came, and they wrote less 
about the beard than about the magnifi- 
cent future of the University. They 
failed to state that in seven years there 
had never been any students. They agreed 
with Leonard that “those folks up in the 
city are jealous of our progress down here.” 

Basil Quaero had _ recovered his 
strength, but he seemed content to sit 
reading books dusty with the rubbings of 
old leather bindings, and watching Leon- 
ard buzz. Legally the secretary was sub- 
ject to his orders, but without com- 
ment he let Leonard make promises, start 
enterprises, engage assistants. After a 
few hints from Leonard, Quaero gave 
him power-of-attorney to sign checks 
against the endowment fund. 

But Quaero awakened when, on the 
twenty-second of September, three hun- 
dred students matriculated for the first 
real year of the Universtiy—three hun- 
dred eager young heads in the chapel 
where, a year before, and dismal year 
after year before that, nothing had ap- 
peared save dust-motes in the sunbeams, 


and a cynical old spider listening from 
the edge of the lectern. In a new cas- 
sock—Leonard had dragged him into 


town to have it fitted—President Quaero 
stood before his first students. But he 
was not eloquent. He merely stretched 
out his arms, and faltered: 

“May God give you swift feet and pure 
hearts and golden tongues! I am not 
your president; I am your servant; and 
I am not worthy even to be your servant, 


for of such as you is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

He sat down, trembling. His hands, 
on the arms of his great chair, were 
still open, as in greeting, the quivering 
fingers raised and arched. It was Sec- 
retary Leonard Lamb Shanklin, Ph. D., 
who finished the ceremony, and had the 


students laughing by his jolliness in tell- 
ing them what good times they were going 
to have—and would all upper-classmen 
who had entered for English B3 kindly 
see the registrar at once? They were 
gathered together in the spacious grove 
of Academe—and dormitory room-rent 
was to be paid at the end of each month. 


Now they would gratify dear old Prexy 
Quaero by giving the college yell, which 


he, the secretary, had himself composed. 


All together now: 
Daily Life! Daily Life! 
Free of care! Free of strife! 
Yip-te-doodle—yip-te-doodle, 
Well, well, well! 
Dear old Alma Mater— 
U. D. L! 


During the third triumphant 
tion Leonard looked at Basil Quaero. 
The old man was smiling, but it was a 
fixed smile, as though his face had frozen 
while in that expression. Leonard re- 
flected that it was the first time he had 
even seen him with a hypocritical look. 


repeti- 


RADUAL were the changes that 
Leonard produced, that first year, 
and very tactful. In looking over Beidel- 
man College and Musical Seminary he 
had met a junior who was equally effi- 
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cient at sitting in on a round of roodles, 
and in presiding at the Anti-gambling 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. Bellings, 
Joseph Bellings, this youth was called, 
and he came to the University of Daily 
Life as a senior, and Leonard’s assistant. 
Bellings was a smooth, friendly, brisk 
young man, a genius at sympathetically 
listening to other people’s troubles. 
Leonard sent him out among the under- 
graduates—and a week later the under- 
graduates petitioned President Quaero to 
add Greek to the curriculum. Without 
Greek, they indicated, they could not en- 
joy making welsh-rabbits or fussing a 
game. Quaero sighed, and gave in. 

Their next demand, after another suave 
round of pastoral calls by Joseph Bell- 
ings, was for intercollegiate athletics. 
Quaero called a mass-meeting. A student 
who, curiously, happened to be Bellings’ 
room-mate, arose and with tears and 
lamentation represented the students as 
robbed of college spirit, of the chance to 
meet men from other universities. The 
students looked at one another, and be- 
gan to feel ill-treated. Two men quoted 
“A sound mind in a sound body” in Latin, 
and one tried to quote it in Greek. They 
loved President Quaero, his giant pres- 
ence, his benevolent eyes. They listened 
to him when he presented his plan for 
scores of inter-class teams, so that every 
man might taste the struggle, if he 
wished. But they had their way—and 
the next day the coach whom Leonard 
had already engaged came out of hiding. 
Though it was now mid-October, on 
Thanksgiving Day the University whipped 
Beidelman College to o, with the re- 
sult that the State newspapers spoke of 
the University with greater respect, and 
ninety high-school seniors sent for cata- 
logues. 
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]X January it appeared that by being de- 
prived of chapters of the national fra- 
ternities, by being deprived of fellowship 
with the Tingelbritzen College chapter 
of Gamma Gamma Delta, the stu- 
dents were losing all touch with the high- 
est modern thought; also that by failing 
to be tested by written examinations 
they were missing the chance to review 
their accumulated wisdom. These state- 
ments were presented to Basil Quaero by 
one Joseph Bellings, and a student who 
came from Bellings’ home town. Quaero 
sighed again—and instantly, with Leonard 
bustlingly in charge, the University was 
filled with examinations and inter-colle- 
giate fraternities. 

In all of these reforms, ‘ Presiden 
Quaero had given way to the wishes of 
the students. He said that he wante 
them to be free to reject freedom. But 
he held out in two of his fads: the frea 
courses and the defense of indiscre¢ 
professors. Leonard’s task as courageous 
young reformer, as motion-picture 
trict-attorney in education, was made thi 
more difficult by the absurd love the st 
dents had for Quaero. They crowded h 
“lectures’—rambling gossip about a 
vague thing he called “being human 
They privately came to tell him their 
troubles—which, in a coeducational col- 


dis- 


lege, means being engaged. 
It was not till the second year of 


Leonard’s reign, when the University ha 
five hundred students, that he saw a wa 
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to use gentle diplomacy upon such courses 
as shoe-cobbling, scenery-painting and 
| repair of motorcars for amateur drivers. 
Joseph Bellings had remained for the 
; second year, as fellow in the science de- 
partment, and assistant to Leonard. 
Bellings was as jolly and intimate with 
freshmen as with seniors. And he had 
: a sense of humor. He simply quaked 
" with laughter when he met a man who 
" was gravely studying blacksmithing. 
0 Bellings hinted that though he, like all 
t the others, respected the kindly majesty 
‘a of President Quaero, the poor dear old 
a gentleman was slightly cracked, and 
wasn’t it a shame the poor dear old Alma 
re Mater should be ridiculed by other col- 
l- leges because of its fad courses? He said 
“ vague but impressive things about the 
nt ancient Daily Life traditions—of twelve 
»? months before. The students listened, 
“ and quietly boycotted all subjects not on 
os the safe-and-sane list. 
4 UAERO watched the dwindling 
ve classes. He retained the instruc- 
ed tors even when they had no one to teach, 
n. and infuriated Leonard by giving some 
ley of them two years salary in advance. 
wd But mostly they took the hint, and went 
ad back to the shop, where they belonged, 
for so that the faculty was purged of all 
ery common persons without degrees. 
he But even boycott nearly failed in the 
and celebrated case of Dr. Henry Drury, the 
ord immoral instructor in history. 
ing. _Dr. Drury had been impolite to some 
pos of the tallest heroes in history. That 
ped hadn’t mattered—they were all so very 
in dead. But he began to look up local 
me county history, and he talked about the 
and ancestors of some of the best families. 
nie His sensational utterances were mis- 
juoted in the press of the city forty 
miles away. Clubs passed resolutions 
‘lin against him. He was giving the Univer- 
‘ie sity of Daily Life a bad name. Leon- 
ship urd went hotly to Quaero, in his study, ee >] }?9 
pter ind demanded: “This Drury person has um S t - W Or 
anon got to go. He shows bad taste!” _ e 
high- ‘The president mused above his pipe, ‘ : es ; 
af vith eyes unfathomable as those of the Whenever the thought of perspiration odor occurs to you, 
ton etre ia — “ a eet yeh hag and you want to prevent that odor—“*Mum’s the word!” 
pa years has brooded on jeweled cities sunk | ra oe } : 
cane the silt of sea-bottom; and he an- | ne prevents all body odors. ; s 2 
a swered meekly: _ . 2d Mum takes the odor all away—no, stops it before it gets 
dd “Yes, genius frequently begins with | started. Stops the odor—not the perspiration. Stops all body 
‘ ad taste. I understand the things thether fr siciaaiaib . : ; 
uaero Hesiy Smits see Gee tek ™ odors whether from perspiration ot other causes. 
meet “They may be, but a mere itch for “Mum's the word”” when you want the delicate deodorant 
colle- uth doesn’t excuse a man for saying | cream that is harmless to dainty garments and skin. 
publicly that the grandfather of the “Mum’s the word” for the deodorant as easy to use as to say 
sident jost prominent woman in Ratersford Af ‘i : pateran 2 ; —— 
a af unty made his fortune selling shoddy Z nger-tip under each arm and wherever excessive perspiration 
ranted ‘olen to the Government during the | occurs. That’s enough for all day and evening. 
But Civil War! a Get “Mum” at your drug- or department-store today. or send 
donk ‘Did Drury say that? I've wondered mig ries oad iss 2 : ; J) 
onan what the old gentleman’s graft was. I've | US 25 cents, and we’ll mail it to you postpaid. 
ageous on — Now run along, boy. ‘ : 
gen t's time for my nap. , . D l . 
. That was all the consideration the Ev ans §S cpl atory 
aed a leged head of the University gave to a - set o9- fy ag } a 
ied his scandal that was cracking the seemly removes Supe PHUOUS Nai? 
ae walls of local society, and letting in the , ‘ ' 7 
ole herd. . quickly and safely, from face, arms and under arms, leaving the skin 
anes Lanes en egg - Jaap Biting smooth and comfortable. Only asmall amount is needed each time. 
ose - S c te . > 1" - 
al col- Baas al ” i a — his heocs Complete Evans's Depilatory Outfit, 75 cents at drug- and 
a town, department-stores or from us postpaid on receipt of price. 
ity had By night everybody on the campus " sin s ‘ ; 
- oven was saying that Dr. Henry Drury was George B. Evans 1102 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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an atheist and a novelty-monger. Fresh- 
men, innocent, gamboling, woolly fresh- 
men, who had never heard of Drury till 
that afternoon, were stating that for 
years they had desired to lynch him. 
The next class of Dr. Drury was at- 
tend only by four co-eds. Even they 
didn’t come to the class after that. 
Leonard grinningly heard from Joseph 


a Wee 















' comforted him, with a vast arm about 


No matter what your occupation, one of 





the home study sets listed below will quickly | the fellow’s shoulder, but Drury had at 
fit you for a better job and bigger pay. Any set youseleet | last sensed the scorn of all decent peo- 
will be sent for seven days’ examination, and if you ‘ . A 
decide to buy you may pay the rock-bottom price at the Ple. He packed his trunk, and left the 
rate of only 75c a week But you must act now to University forever. 


get the consulting membership along with the set free 














ks are the work of recognized authorities 
tten in plain, easily understood language by ' . : : 

I iuthorities, and contain hundveds f photo- Q' AERO showed that despite his vul- 
graphs, diagrams, tables, ete., that make aay It points haw} > ‘ ce > 7 
me leap uae then te mab saath erage gar guffawing, he had no sense of 
genuine American Morocco, and stamped gold humor. He didn’t appreciate the good 

joke that had been played on him. He 
called a meeting of all students, and for 


the first time he faced 


Pay-Raising Books ‘is 


At Greatly Reduced Prices | Leonard felt was rather ridiculous rhet- 


oric » j fate dail 
Accountancy and Business Management, 7 ric. He brought cown the Stars and 
N.. 2700 pages, 1000 pictures. Was $52.50 ||| | the angels; he shouted and tramped and 
ow $29.8 : 
Carpentry and Contracting, 5 volumes, 2138 banged his fist. 

pages. 1000 pictures. Was $37.5¢ Now 26.50 The students, being young, looked 

Civil Engineering, °% olumes, 3900 pages, os ~ ~ 5 = 
3000 pictures. Was $67.50 w 39.80/ frightened, but Secretary Leonard Lamb 

Elect al Engineering, 8 volumes, 4100 pages, aniz] sitti — * ¢ . 
$300 pictures. "Was $60.00 pages. 4 g9| Shanklin, sitting back of the old roar 
didn’t waste his time following 


; 
i @ volt 600 ing bear, 


Automobile Engineering lumes 


a er Now 24.80) skyey words. He was engaged in more 
Machine Shop Practice, 6 umes, 2300 vie? 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $45.00 Now 24.80/| practical thoughts. He was computing 
Steam and G as Engineering. 7 volumes, 3300 his personal three per cent on the new 
pages, 2500 pictur Was $52.50 Now 29.80 
Law and Practice, with reading course), 13 endowments. 
ee re eo 6 49.s0| For he had kept his promise to 
Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 vols., 1500 (/uaero by adding other giits to the tui- 
pages, 600 pi ires. Was 330.00 Now 19.80 ‘ ave, 1 the . al I i ~] I 
Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes, 1728 ion fees and the annual hundred thou- 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was $30.00 w 19.80/ sand from W. I. Pusey. With the assis- 
anit ‘ - Vv vole ae Pe ‘ 
ee ee ne 6 xe. tance of friends in business he had com- 
a Now 18.80) piled a list of all persons in the State 
Drawing 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pik bg 1res, ~ » } 
blue-print 3 $30.00 19.80 | who had fortunes of more than three 
| hundred thousand, and on their cata- 


logue cards he had made strictly private 


Send No Des 


Shipped for 7 Days’ 


notes about their vices, 
easiest subjects on which to flatter them. 





Trial) By the use of this list Leonard became 

Yes, we'll gladly ship any set right to your home or} popular with all the prominent citizens. 
office upon your simple request Pay onl shipping . 1 ° ° 
charges when the books arrive. Don't send a penny| He did not make the error of compli- 
until after you have used them seven days, then re- | ‘ .— 
mit only $2.80 or return them at our expense. Pay bal-| Menting the collar-button king on_ his 
Sn Se eS Seer 8 eee 6 ee genius in manufacturing, but spoke of 

Act now—while these splendid books ure being offered | “ aiad i | 

0% to 50% less than regular prices. Th is} his rare qualities as a breeder of Japa- | 

per » every ean aiite tet idaries of Ss b —_ ° = 

Canada * opportunity—fAll in and| Nese spaniels. The king was so touched 


and Grasp v 
mail the coupon NOW 


American Technical Society, Pept. X-495, Chicago 


that he begged Leonard to tell about the 
poverty of the University, and simply 
1 Leonard to accept one hundred 
thousand for the building fund. 


ee —- — a -—— ane -_— —_—-, lorcet 


Than American Technical Society, Dept. X-495, Chicago, U.S.A. | 





Though he was without prejudice, 
| und though he was willing to let even 
PTDINS MOEN oF he humblest  shirt-sleeve millionaire 


college building named after him, 
his boyish ideal of 


Nave a 


for 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping charges lect Leonard vet re tained 
A TE Ay fe = t- getting a larger endowment out of W 
month, ‘until I have paid the special price of Hicey » fea ‘ : — aici. | 
See eee ree ee erie rete sry you ,| & Pusey. He felt that it was ridicu-| 
once and hold them subject to your order. Title lous to assume. as Quaero had, that 
not to pass to me until the set is fully paid for. x 
merely because the retired merchant cor- 


| and $3 ea bh | 
| Itt | 


ia | responded only through his lawyers, 
| he had therefore given all he had, and | 
Address was living in shabby retirement. Pusey 


would let Quaero believe that, 
from being bothered. 


| Reference 


Bellings, who, though a charming fellow, 
and no spy, did sometimes rather hap- 
pen to be glancing through windows, 
| that Dr. Drury delivered his next four 
FREE! lectures to empty seats—empty save 
With every set is includ- 7 > »cide > 
eee ae eee | for the president, Basil Quaero himself, 
ing Membership which | childishly sitting there with his huge | 
gives you the privilege of | , ai - z ae . all 
oe : our per- body wedged into a class-room chair! | 
2 lems ft a  * - > | 
aoend ot exsame ta on After the last of these four lectures, 
po oe A. Re | Bellings reported, Drury was to be seen 
» > . . - 
wtarty sells Sor $12.06 | weeping over his lecture notes. Quaero 


them with em- |] 
He climbed into what | 


religions and the | 


to keep 
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imparts that lovely sheen or lustre which 
shows to such advantage Wee KLh.sonh 
under changing lights, HY 
Many other popular screen stars praise the 
virtues of this unique product, 


Liquid Silmerine 




















large bottle, . $1.00 Pw 
Parker-Belmont 

Rose Compact . 1.00 : 
Parker-Belmont 

Powder Compact 1.00 






Powdered Tarkroot 

(face rester) . i 
Powdered Barrifiower 

(depilatory) e 1.0 
rhese preparations obtain- 
able at drug stores and 
toilet counters everywhere. 
A great many women now 
consider Liquid Silmerine 
a real necessity. Splendid 
as a dressing, as well as 
for keeping the hair curly 
and wavy. Pleasant touse. 
ls neithersticky nor greasy, 
Perfectly harmless. Have 
you trie ? 


Parker, Belmont & Co, 
134 Madison Street, Chicago 



















‘LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at quarter 
usual cos It shows why one | 
with an expert is worth a dozen « 
lessons. Dr. Quinn’s famous Wr 
Method includes all of the many impor- 
tant me — improvements in teach- 
ing m Brings right to your 

vantages of conservato: — study. For the 

players. Endorsed by gre at artists f 
ntibe pet aay to un derstand. Full illus- 
we rite today for free book 


FREE BOOK 












everywhere. Se 
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graduates 
d. Alln music free. ed 
Qninn Conservatory, Studio RB2S, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
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POSITION 
UARANTEED 


Interesting, well-paid work—Your own 
Boss—Splendid opportunity in fascinat- 
ing new profession of Railway Traffic 
Inspection. We prepare you at home in 
spare-time for good position. $110-and- 
expenses monthly at start, leading to 


$250 or $300 per Month 


Travelor remain near home. Something 
new every day. Meet big railway offic- 
ials. Broaden your vision and influence, 
No books to buy. Modest fee is all, and 
| | this returned if position is not secured. 
Look into this! Judge for yourself- 
but write now for story. 
Send for Free Booklet D-267 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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So, without Quaero’s knowledge, Leon- 
ard wrote a friendly series of letters to 
Pusey, by way of his lawyers. Leonard 
depicted his filial affection for Quaero, 
but hinted that business men like himself 
and Pusey knew that dear old Prexy 
wasn’t practical, and failed to understand 
how much money a modern knowledge- 
plant required. He, Secretary Dr. 
Shanklin, would be pleased to receive 
from the master-merchant mind of Mr. 
W. I. Pusey any suggestions about rais- 
ing new funds. Had Mr. Pusey any 
friends whom he cared to approach? 

Leonard distinctly did not say that he 
would be able to bear up under it if 
Mr. Pusey found it easier to increase the 
annual gift than to solicit his friends. 


Also Leonard didn’t say anything about | 


his receiving three per cent of all en- 
dowments. 

After a discourteous wait, Pusey an- 
swered. The letter was forwarded by his 
lawyers, and it was in the characterless 
round script of a young-woman amanu- 
ensis, but undoubtedly Pusey had dic- 
tated it himself, for it remarked: 


You seem to be a smart fellow. 
Therefore take the hint & let me alone. 
Wont even give you my address, or I'd 
find you here camping on my doorstep. 
I’ve handed over all the good hard- 
earned cash to your school that I in- 
tend to. I like Quaero, glad to back 
him, but probably the man is a crank, 
& anyway, have done enough for him, & 
where do you horn in? Now that 
you’ve done so, kindly send me your 
frank opinion of Quaero. It will be 
confidential. Yours, 

W. I. Pusey. 


No letter from a new love was ever 
read more carefully than this unlover- 
like note. Leonard hoped that Pusey 
was testing him. But the man might be 
trying to trap him. Leonard copied his 
answer on his personal typewriter seven 
times before he let it go, and even then 
he made delicate marginal changes. 

He wrote that Quaero had the virtues 
of Mark Twain, Phillips Brooks, Eras- 
mus and John Brown, but for that very 
reason could not understand that running 
a college was a business, like any other, 


and consisted in getting the best of the | — 


tricky student-customers. He included 
select remarks on his own skill in admin- 
istration, and his lifelong admiration of 
W. I. Pusey as-a ‘“‘constructive merchan- 
diser.” 

For days he sat waiting for an answer 
which would say: “You are right, Doctor. 
Tell Quaero to discharge himself, and 
you take charge of my University.” But 
he received neither that nor any other re- 
sponse. 


S°: in the third year of the University, 
when there were eight hundred stu- 
dents, and Quaero seemed entirely to 
have withdrawn into tobacco smoke and 
dreams, Leonard had the genius-shot idea 
of getting even with W. I. Pusey by mak- 
ing somebody else chief patron of the 
University! Serve him right to lose the 
honor! Leonard thought of the great 
Theodore Schlogenboss as the new bene- 
factor. 

Mr. Schlogenboss was worth—well, if 
he wasn’t worth, at least he had, fifteen 
million dollars. He speculated in real- 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
Retail Price Quality of Material 
Reduced *SeOO SHOES —1y teecie 
Sporist Shee 758.00 | Sto 6.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PER- 


SONAL GUARANTEE THAT THE SHOES ARE 
ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


YOU CAN ALWAYS They are the best known 


SAVE MONEY BY WEARING || Shoes in the world. Sold 
W LDOUGLAS SHOES’ |jin 107 W. L. Douglas 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY jf stores, direct from the fac- 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT tory to you at only one 
profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that 
can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the 
retail price are stamped 
on the bottom of all 
i] shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is 
your protection against \, 
unreasonable profits. 


W.L.Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 

for the money in this country. They are made of the 

AFFIDAVIT — best and finest leathers that money can buy. They 

Rt - HEREBY Wa] Combine quality, style, workmanship and wearing qual- 

AFFIRM THAT W.L.DOUGLAS ities equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 

SHOES GIVE ME THE BEST They are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 

VALUES FOR MY MONEY IN @#] Theprices are the same everywhere; they cost no more 
STYLE COMFORT «»> SERVICE HJ in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


CAUTION betaec’stocs: Ths name 


and price is plainly Steel on the sole. Be care- 
ful toseethat it has not been c ‘a or mutilated 


W.L.Dougias shoes aoee - sale by over 9000 
shoe dealers besides o ~— If your 
pn Order direct 
" bilo 


for, booklet t — by W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
——— 156 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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ICULATE For by William H, Walling, A. M., M.D. 
~ ‘ sleeve ia Han Sha Ha 
Know’ a Young Man lave. 
Knowledge a Y sband Should Have. 


a Young Ha: 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

BE WELL Knowledge 2 Father Should impart to His Sea. 
fledical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 























YOUNG 
STRONG Booklet Free Knowledge ice a Young Woman Should Have. 


Fifteen glorious minutes on Pandiculator better Hlustrated Knowledge can —— 
—_ a 


than two hours in gymnasium. Refreshes, rejuven- Shoald 
ates. Helpsretain youth, energy, vigor, vim. Won- Alllim one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 


derful results..Doctors recommend it. No electricity, | $2.25 postpaid. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
te for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Tabie of Contents 


PANDICULATOR 00.334 Prossect Bldg. CL EVELAND OH | PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 789, ‘Central, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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ii New Shoes — Old Shoes — Tight Shoes 


all feel the same if you 
shake into them some 


, ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet 

Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. At night when your 
feet are tired, sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, Sprinkle ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy the bliss ot feet with- 
out an ache. < 

Over 1.500,000 pounds of powder for the feet were 
used by our Army and Navy during the war. 
_Ask for ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 










































He lives in Maryland and he is just one of thou- 
sands of enthusiastic 
Though he he AS not yet comple te d his heane- 


have already le arned has made it possible for me to 
earn quite a bit of extr a money auditing books for 


So, ssa, I am enthusiastic. 


This young man has been devoting spare hours 
to his home-study course considerably less than 
Yet he is already reaping a return, ; 
is a bigger usefulness immediately ahead of him. 

His case is just one of many example s of the \ vi alue 
of the United YMCA Courses. 
of the most concise and practical nz atur e, 


meet the needs of ambitious young men aha have 


knowledge that they = 
earn enough money while studying his course to 
i And this may prove true, whether 
dr: awing, designing, management, 
. tdvertising, electrical or mechani 


YMCA spare-hour courses ar: t! 
result of may years’ experience 
tious young inen to put more into their heads 


» facilities to help many 


The Unit ed Y MC A Courses are offered é 
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service for the least money 
tors are glad to hear from and to help every ambi- 


Our earnest instruc- 


ynly a few of the more than 2 
Check the subject that interests you most. 
how you can use spare hours to qualify 


The list below suggests 


to qualify for a bigger job, to grow to bMeaer manhood 
and to assume greater responsibility 

it costs nothing to get this informatic« on, 
a real turning point in ) 


to whe the demand Sign and aed the coupon below 


UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 
ae sMy 375 =ainghen ave. » New York City 
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estate, but the steady source of his bright 
millions was the famous remedy for con- 
| sumption, influenza, pneumonia and men- 
tal depression, “Old Cabin Mammy’s 
| Cure for Coughs.” You have seen, 
painted on country barns, the picture of 
good old Cabin Mammy administering 
her cough-syrup to De White Chilluns, 
|} and assuring them of its effectiveness 
ind perfect purity. The alcohol percen- 
| tage is fourteen, but it is said that in the 
}new formula Cabin Mammy’s cure con- 
tains scarcely any opium. 

Schlogenboss wasn’t in Leonard's legiti 
mate territory for fund-raising, but he 
did live in the next State. Leonard trav- 
eled three hundred miles to call on him, 
and they became immensely chummy 
after Leonard had given, gratis, a brilliant 
for saving cost on the raw 
materials of the Cure. Leonard was a 
| good chemist. His suggestion stood the 
investigation of the factory laboratory. 

By now Leonard knew that the only 
| way to handle Schlogenboss was to be 
brutal. “Look here, old sport,” he said, 
“you know how these society bugs here 
| laugh at you when you say ‘caint.’ They 
think they’re so darn superior just be- 
cause you haven't much _ book-learning. 
It would be a good joke on them if you 
| had a big college building named after 
you, and you were made an honorary 
* | Doctor of Laws!” 

Schlogenboss rubbed his bartender jaw 
|and grunted: ‘You're a good con-man, 
Doc. Sure, I could buy me a college 
| But no single buildings. Tell you what 
I'll do. Ill look over your knowledge- 
mill, and if I like it enough, I'll think 
about giving it four million dollars—pro- 
viding I have the say about the policy, 
and providing the whole works is named 
after me. Not just one building. Noth- 


| suggestion 


ling doing! Schlogenboss University— 
that’s what I want, and my son is to 
go through and get a degree... .. He 
aint real bright, some ways.” 

“Ungh!” gasped Leonard. 


Schlogenboss would not yield. Leon- 
ard’s fluttering pleas broke against the 
solid wall of four million collars. 

Three per cent of four million is one 
| hundred and twenty thousand. 


Leonard appointed the day following 


for Schlogenboss’ visit to “look over 
the mill.” He uncomfortably promised 
that President Quaero should show 


Schlogenboss about. .“‘Because,” said the 
creator of Cabin Mammy, “I figure out 
from the way you knock Quaero that he 
must be honest. I’ve heard your song 
and dance, and I'd like to get his slant 


on it. Tell this Quaero fellow to meet 
me at the depot, afternoon train, to- 
morrow. And tell him to look sharp. I 


aint got a whole lot of time to waste in 
looking for chances to give away my 
money.” 

All the way back to New Ratersford, 
Leonard’s brain was numb from inability 
either to believe that he was at ‘last to 
have one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, or that tiere was any way of 
persuading Basil Quaero to look so very 
sharp in attendance on Mr. Theodore 
Schlogenboss. Ordinarily, before tack- 
ling a big sale, Leonard had been able to 
formulate his arguments, but now he 
waited vacuously and hoped that the 
words would be given to him. 
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It was a relief to know what the new 
name of the University was going to be 
—for in any case, the idiotic title “Uni- 
versity of Daily Life” would have to be 
changed. It had been one of his worst 
obstacles in money-raising. 


the train directly to 

Quaero’s study, though it was ten- 
thirty of the evening. The housekeeper, 
whom he had insisted on Quaero’s engag- 
ing, admitted him with reverence. But 
Quaero, huge, brooding, smoke-fogged, 
misty mountain that had dreamed itself 
alive, merely turned his head and nodded, 
and Leonard fancied that his shoulder- 
muscles twitched with dislike. 

‘Good—good evening—pleasant eve- 
ning—my, what a handsome volume that 
book on jades is! Say, Mr. Quaero, uh 
the fact Could you meet Theodore 
Schlogenboss tomorrow, the big manufac 
turer? He wants to see the University 
Leonard blurted. 

“T have heard of him! 
want to see this place?” 

Leonard tried to think up a nice, high- 
minded, refined reason why Mr. Theo- 
dore Schlogenboss desired to view in- 
stitutions of learning, but he couldn't 
make any of them fit Schlogenboss. Basil 
Quaero’s eyes lost all gentleness. They 
became as unfeeling as the gaze of a 
heathen king calling for the torture of 
slaves. He blared: ‘Come, now!” 

“H-he would endow the Universit, if 
we named it after him!” 

“Oh! Just that? Is that all he asks?’ 
Quaero was mild again. 

“Yes!” babbled Leonard, with an en- 
thusiasm truly beautiful. It did not 
seem necessary to take up just now the 
detail about letting Schlogenboss’ son 
through with an automatic degree 
Leonard tentatively took a chair, the 
smallest one, and drummed on his hat. 

Quaero mused: “Just change the name 
of the University. That would make 
your work complete. One by one you 
have wiped out every feature that gav 
this school its reason for existing. | 
don’t know quite how you have done it 
I haven't seen your hand in the petitions 
from students—that is, I haven’t always 
seen it. I could have beaten you, but | 
am world-weary. I have been lazy. | 
have sat here hoping that if I remained 
true, there was still hope that we would 
make some experiments—so long as we 
retained the name University of Dail; 
Life. Daily Life! What a lovely thing 
it is—its struggles and friendships, a hus- 
band’s hand in that of his wife, the gox 
trudging labor, children chattering, th 
processional of noon and twilight an 
the stars. But that’s all to go, and we a1 
to spend our days chanting psalms 
praise of cough-syrup! I am too tir 
to fight for my dreams. And they ar 
sacred to me. If men cannot under 
stand them— Oh, it’s the old story oi 
tired men: I must wait for another gen- 
eration. But Doctor, I didn’t suppos: 
we needed an extra endowment. |! 
thought old Pusey was pretty generous 
to me.” 

“Honest, Chief, I don’t want to knock 
Pusey, but I know that he’s been hold- 
ing out on us. He’s still mighty well- 
fixed. 
money, 
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I’d feel we were under obligation to sub- 


mit things like this to him. But if we | 


can make a hit with Schlogenboss, we 


can be independent of Pusey, and you | 


always say you think such a lot of inde- | 
pendence ‘and all that—” 
“Perhaps. 


never know practical affairs. I wonder— 


No, I couldn’t start this place anew. I) 


am spoiled. And I do like to see the 
young faces that you have brought here. 
Go now, my boy,’—very gently —‘and 


come to me in the morning, but not be- | 


fore ten.” 


At eight in the morning, when Leon- | 
ard was agreeably awakening to thoughts | 


about the kind of motor he would get 
out of his hundred and twenty thousand, 
he was disturbed by the President’s 
housekeeper, who was wailing. ‘The 
President! He’s gone! He's missing! 
He never slept in his bed at all, last 
night!” 

Leonard was instantly certain that 
Quaero had killed himself. He was 
frightened and peeped: ‘Have you tele- 
phoned to the railroad station?” 

“No, sir.” 

Leonard learned from the night agent 
that President Quaero had taken the 
midnight train for Chicago. 
keeper was relieved. But Leonard 
grumbled all through breakfast: ‘Now, 


what does the old fool want in Chicago? | 


T'll get even with him for this. Schlogen- 
boss will fuss over not seeing him.” 
Then: “Lord! Suppose Quaero went 
to New England, to tattle to Pusey! 
Pusey would skin me alive. 
wouldn’t dare! But if he did—” 


HOUGH the season was May, it was 

hot and airless. And there was no 
Pullman on the local afternoon train by 
which Theodore Schlogenboss arrived at 
New Ratersford. He clumped out of the 
day-coach, flapping the dust from the 
grayed folds of his clothes, licking his 
dry and flaky lips, glaring at the bak- 
ing red frame station. 

Leonard fluttered up to him like an 
enlarged dove, and cooed: “I have a taxi 
ready for you, Chief.” 

“Huh! Horrible journey! Filthy 
cars! Stopped at every water-tank! 
Man in front of me smoking El Cab- 
bago! Couldn’t get nothing but a ham 
sandwich for lunch, and a bottle of straw- 
berry pop—of strawberry pop! I was a 
chump to come here! I got a cinder in 
my eye, too! Now where’s that Quaero 
person? Huh?” 

“He was called to Chicago. I’ll show 
you about, and you can talk to any of 
the faculty you want to. You'd like to 
meet a chap named Bellings. Bright 
young chap. He will—” 

“I told you I wanted the President! 
Wasn't he here when you got back?” 

“Yes. That is—” 

“You told him Theodore Schlogenboss 
wanted to see him?” 

“Yes, but—” 

‘Wha’ de go Chicago for?” 

“He had to see a—a— 
buy some supplies.” 

“What, with you here on the grounds? 
You stand there and tell me you're let- | 
ting any rake-offs get by you?” 

For Leonard Lamb Shanklin, Ph.D., 


He had to 


University Secretary, to endure this scorn 


I feel tonight that I i 


The house- | 


Oh, Quaero 


| 
| 


} 
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| A Bigger Job Yours—If You Master 


‘Traffic Management 


‘‘We must have efficient traffic men’’ say 
manufacturers, jobbers, railroads, ship 
owners. Hundreds are needed where one 
is available. This is the chance for ambi- 
tious men to rise to higher positions—to 

| get into an uncrowded calling—to have the 
specialized knowledge which commands 
| big salaries. 
If your job isn’t big enough—if you 
| haven’t a prosperous future in sight where 
| you are, become a Traffic Expert. Make 
your spare time count now for quick ad- 
vancement and higher pay. 


Train Under the LaSalle Experts 


Learn from men who have held or who 
are among those holding the highest posi- 
tions in the field—men who will train you 


| by the famous LaSalle Problem Method— 


by which you actually handle the same 
problems that the Traffic Managers of 
railroads and great shippers have to meet 
and solve daily. Become familiar with 
every phase re Interstate Commerce and 
Traffic Management in the most practical 
way ever devised. 

Every point concerning Freight Rates, 
Classifications, Tariffs, Bills of Lading, 
Routing, Claims, Demurrage, Express 
Rates, Ocean Traffic, R. R. Organization, 
Regulation and Management, Laws of 
Carriers, Interstate Commerce Rulings, 
etc., will be clearly explained. You will 
cover the entire subject and be put in line 
for an executive job. 


How LaSalle Men Win 


B. S. McMullen was a freight checker on the 
docks at Seattle. 

Two years after beginning the LaSalle Course in 
Interstate Commerce and Traffic Management he 
was appointed General Freight and Passenger 
Agent. 

He said that it probabiy would have taken him 
8 or 10 years to make this advance if he had depended 
merely upon routine work. 

LaSalle experts helped him to reach the top in 
the space of months. 

T. J. Wright, an Illinois member, reports three 
promotions since taking the course. 

S. H. Watson, of Michigan, figures his increased 
earning capacity at 400 per cent. 

Fred Hoffman, an Ohio member, reports 500 per 
cent profit on his investment in one year. 

Among the many LaSalle trained men who are 
now Traffic Managers or Experts on Interstate 
Commerce are: 

Wm. Ritchie, Vice-President and Traffic Man- 
ager, Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co 

F. E. Combs, Traffic Director, Twin City Traffic 
League. Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

F. E. Hamilton, Traffic Manager, Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Canada. 


Mr. Hamilton says: “I cannot spea‘: too highly 
of this institution, The course is up-to-date, authen- 
tic and easily understood. My only regret is that [ 
did not take it up five years ago.” 


The success these men have made can be paral- 
leled by any other ambitious:man who will do as 
they did—train! 


Send the Coupon 


Your request will bring complete infor- 
mation about the opportunities open to 
traffic experts and about the LaSalle 
course of training. We will also send you 
our book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,”’ which has shown thousands of men 
the short road to promotion. 

Mail the coupon today. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 566- TR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the — and service I have marked with an X below: 
Also py of your book, ‘*“Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,’ “aut “without obligation to me. 


er Management— t Training for positions as 
. { Railroad and Industrial 
Foreign and Domestic: / ‘Trafic Mananare, ote. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training forevery important business need. 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here 


oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: Training for positiong 

as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

Oo BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: Training oor Offictal? 
Managerial, Sales and Executive Positions. 


DO FAining for Bar; LL. B. Degree 

oO BUSINESS LETTER W RITING: Training for po- 
sitions as Correspondent, a Sales Director, and 
executive letter-writing positions. 

oO BANKINGANDFIN ANCE: Training Serensoutive 
positions in Banks and Financial Institutio 

oF PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT MANAGE= 

MENT: Training for Employers, peaptoyanent Man- 
agers, Executives, Industrial Enginee: 

oO INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT E SFFICIENCY: 
Training for Production Managers, Department 
Heads, and all those desiring training in the 48 fac- 
tors of efficiency. 

oO MODERN FOREMANSHIP: Training in the direc- 
tion and handling of industrial forces—for Execu- 
tives, Managers, Superintendents, Contractors, Fore- 
men, Sub-foremen, etc. 

oO COMMERCIAL LAW: Rooting, . Betuanes and 
Consultation Service for Business } 

oO BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training nap Business Cor- 
respondents and Copy Writers 

oO} EFFECTIVE SeEARING: Training in the art of 

forceful, effective speech for Ministers, Salesmen, 
Lary yy Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 

oc A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and Insti- 
tute Examinations. 

Oo EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 

oO COMMERCIAL SPANISH: Training for positions 
as — Correspondent with Spanish-speaking 
countries 


Present Position 


Address 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the W orld 
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For the Bunion 


Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer, a soft rubber 
shield, relieves pressure, keeps shoe from 
bulging —reduces the enlarged joint, excluding 
air and moisture; price, 75c each. Dr. Scholl's 
Toe Flex corrects the cause of the bunion by 
gently straightening the distorted toe; price, 
35c each. There is a Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort Appliance or Remedy for every foot 
trouble. At shoe and department stores 













everywhere. Write for Dr. Scholl's free 
= The Feet and Their Care 
he Scholl Mfg. Co., Rea 705, 





215 W. Schiller St., Chicag 


Dr Scholls 


| Foot en nant: . sneaanane 
| 

























Short - Story Writing 
Course of Forty_ Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The W riter’s Monthly. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play. Writing, 
Photoplay Whiting, Versifica- 
tion, Journalism, etc. 
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arrived in mid-July. 


from a fat-necked baby-killer was stinging 
as the gadfly, but he had to be quiet, 
for at the other end of the station plat- 
form a group of students were watching. 
He smiled, plucked at Schlogenboss’ 
dusty sleeve, and tried to lead him to 
the taxicab. 

The manufacturer knocked his hand 
away, brushed the sleeve as if the touch 
had been pollution, looked Leonard all 
over, and stormed: “I been thinking what 
an easy mark I'd be to let you get your 
hooks on my money. Now I’m sure about 
it! So your president is ashamed to meet 
me! Too good to be seen with Ted 
Schlogenboss, is he? Too good to take 
my polluted cash? Give him my com- 
pliments, and tell him I admire his nerve! 
But you, you feeble-minded rabbit—” 

Schlogenboss stalked to a station jitney, 
ordered: “Drive me to Niemen Junction. 
Want to catch that train back east.” 
Before Leonard could reach it, the car 
was gone. It was a flivver, and un- 
painted, but it carried four million dol- 
lars, including one hundred and twenty 
thousand rightly belonging to Leonard 
Lamb Shanklin. 


ASIL Quaero was missing for months. 
Inquiry in Chicago disclosed only 
he had taken a ticket for California. 
No .race of him was found in that State. 

Leonard was delighted. He had in his 
safe-deposit box the three-year-old docu- 
ment by which he was made attorney 
for Quaero in case of death, illness or 
absenc2. His hope was that Quaero was 
dead—pgainlessly but very permanently. 
He was astonished to find how much the 
student-body loved the President. He 
saw girls crying; saw crape everywhere, 
and flags at half-mast. A mass-meeting 
led by the matter-of-fact captain of the 
football team voted two thousand dollars 
to further the search for Quaero. It was 
Leonard's own aide-de-camp, Joseph Bell- 
ings, who brought the money to him. 

Leonard smiled at Bellings and guf- 
fawed: “So we're to spend this on de- 
tectives, are we? Well, we'll pick out a 
citron!” 

The treacherous Bellings put his hands 
in his pockets, strolled up with a sneer, 
and remarked: “The hell we will! We'll 
get the best detective in the country, and 
if any more money is needed, you'll fur- 
nish it personally! Mr. Quaero was a 
saint. When my kid brother went wrong, 
Prexy sneaked out, got hold of him, 
walked five miles with him. I don’t know 
what he said, but ever since that day 
the kid has gone straight. Unless we 
find Mr. Quaero, I'll tell all I know—and 
God help both you and me if I do!” 

Then the reporters came. 

The Associated Press carried the story 
The Sunday papers had pictures of 
Quaero, with speculations as to whether 


that 


he had been murdered or had lost his 
memory. Leonard had to furnish the 
material, to look mournful. But despite 


Belling’s threat, he picked out a cheap 
divorce detective. 

Leonard had to give up his vacation 
at the lake, and spend the summer at the 
University, to give the appearance of 
supervising the search. But that was 
merely annoying. The real anguish was 
in the letter from W. I. Pusey which 
Leonard had care- 
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fully forgotten to inform Pusey of 
Quaero’s irritating trick. 

The letter looked so 
envelope stamped with 
busey’s Boston lawyers, in its plump 
script of a girl amanuensis. Leonard, 
hot and relaxed in his summer-twanging 
office, looked at it with eyebrows raised 
in interest, then with tongue out in 
horror: 


innocent in its 
the name of 


I do not read the papers much, so 
have just learned that Quaero has left 
you. I do not blame him. You must 
be a good deal of a mosquito. It 
has been my annual custom to renew 
endowment each year at this time, but 
this year have decided to give the 
money to an insane asylum. More 
I know of sane men like you, the better 
I like the insane. Elect yourself presi- 
dent of the University. I shall not 
bother you again till you try to sell 
the buildings or something, at which 
time you will hear from my attorneys. 
So far as I could learn from Quaero’s 
letters, you took a vase which, good, 
bad or indifferent, was at least dis- 
tinctive, and you turned it into a beer 
mug. I wish you joy of it! 

W. I. Pusey. 


Then did Leonard cause an astounded 
detective to be abruptly discharged from 
his delightful task of loafing through 
California and not worrying about 
Quaero. A detective who looked like a 
rather stupid clerk, and who had a habit 
of catching criminals, took the job. Leon- 
ard had to discover Quaero, now. It 
was the only way of winning back Pusey’s 
endowment—without which the Univer- 
sity would fail ridiculously. 

Desperately he wrote to Pusey his true 
opinion of Quaero. Leonard had always, 
he declared, loyally tried to cover up the 
man’s ignorance and meanness. Quaero 
was an old charlatan, with whiskers in- 
stead of brains. He had neither knowl- 
edge nor honor. He had, for example, 
discharged Leonard’s friend, the distin- 
guished scholar Dr. Henry Drury, for 
telling the truth! 

Pusey answered only: “You may be 
perfectly right about Quaero. I do not 
care to discuss it. I simply do not see 
why you should have my good money 
for your private school.” 

Leonard telegraphed to his detective: 
“Use city police through California. Will 
add one thousand to reward.” 


T was in early September that the de- 

tective discovered that Basil Quaero 
was living alone in a shack at the head 
of Canon Doloroso, in the San Fran- 
cisco Mountains. 

Four days later Leonard was riding 
up that canon. He did not like riding 
You were so amazingly far from the 
ground, and a horse jerked so when it 
climbed a mountain trail. Darkness came 
on him two miles from the head of the 
cahon, and all night he crouched sleep 
less, and thought about rattlesnakes. H¢ 
was up and riding at first milky dawn. As 
sunrise thundered across the peaks beyond 
the cafion’s head, he saw a shack stand 
ing above him on a shelf of rock. 

He left his horse and climbed softly 
on foot. He felt triumphant. He looked 
back. Below him was a creek that flick- 
ered down toward the redwoods. Fifteen 
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Start Your 
Thrift Program Now 


Instead of waiting until 
you have saved the full 
purchase price of good 
dividend paying Stocks Hi 
and Bonds, simply apply 
your surplus funds, no 
matter how small, and 
secure them on the 


Rose 20 Payment Plan 


and at the same prices as 
though you had purchased 
them outright. 


a 





How this is accomplished 
is told in our intensely 
interesting FREE book- 
let No, 9V3. 


“How to Become Financially 
Independent” 


Rose & COMPANY 


50 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK 






































hisses Opportunities 
and 


Our Twenty Payment Plan 


These publications tell of good invest- 
ment stocks, which can be purchased on 
small payments, extending over a period 
of twenty months. This plan was originated 


by us in 1908. You can secure both free 
(inc) 


Write for 17-RB 
Investment Securities @ 


40 Exchange Place, New York 











Kardos & Burke 


STOCKS & BONDS 
Hon. John Burke 


Formerly Treasurer of 
the United States 


L. M. Kardos, Jr. 


“PROVIDE FOR YOUR 
FUTURE NOW!” 
Let us show you how, through 
Systematic Saving and Invest- 
ments, you can lay the founda- 
tion to 


Financial Independence 
Upon request we will send you a 
FREE BOOKLET explaining an 


easy method to acquire an income 
regardless of your present earnings. 


Ask for No. 186 


32 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Chicago Brooklyn 
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miles behind him, at the mouth of the 
cahon, was the Pacific, a wash of purple, 
silver-veined. He felt poetic as he began 
to climb again. 

The shack was of redwood, like a 
rough chest of cedar. Across it hung a 
sign-board lettered in capitals clumsy as 
the painful printing of a child: ‘The 
University of Daily Life.” 

While Leonard stared at it, he heard 
~ oa 


| a vast voice crying, “My children! 
looked up. On a pinnacle of rock beside 
| the trail stood Basil Quaero, his arms 
| outstretched toward the sea. The red 
sun flamed on his white beard. He was 
in shabby corduroy trousers and _ laced 
boots, but round his shoulders was what 
| was left of the ragged cassock in which 
Leonard had first seen him, four years 


before. 

He was thundering: “My children, we 
open our eleventh year of this University, 
our eleventh year of seeking the excel- 
lence of wisdom.” 

No one heard him except Leonard and 
perhaps a straying sheep from the ranges 
far below. He must have known it, for 
at last, though not kneeling, he incohe- 
rently broke into prayer: “Lord God, 
I have lost the fight; I have not kept 
the Faith. Sloth and ease beset me; in 
idleness I let age steal upon me. But 
here, in the splendor of Thy hills, I 
will find strength again, and fight on to 
the end. And if Thou wilt send me one 
student—just one—” 


saw Leonard. He gazed 
calmly as an old war-horse 
at graze. He turned toward the sea again, 
and for a long moment was silent, his 
hands clasped on his breast, his head 
back, his mighty beard outthrust. 

He briskly climbed down from his 
rock pulpit, nodded to Leonard, and 
boomed: “Had your breakfast?” 

“No sir!” Leonard said nothing more 
till he had restored courage to his cold 
and trembling stomach by wolfing six 
arge wheat-cakes. Then he yearned: 

“T have come to beg you to come back 


HEN he 
down as 


to us. Possibly I have been too head- 
strong. Hereafter you shall have your 
~_, 

“No, Doctor, no. Go back to Schlog- 
enboss University. I belong here, at the 


| University of Daily Life.” 


“B-but—I decided to kick Schlogen- 
boss out. Told him I wouldn’t take his 
dirty money. We're going to keep the 
glorious old name. Oh, Mr. Quaero, 
you'll never get any students, way up 
here.” 

“Doubtless I sha’n’t. But it’s pleasant 
to be a hermit. It’s a quiet, innocuous 


form of solitaire, and gives one a de- 
lightful conceited feeling of being superior 
to the men down there in the dusty plain.” 

“But we need you, we need you! In 
fact, sir—truth is, Pusey, the old pirate, 
wont renew the endowment unless you 
come back.” 

“Really? Why 
strong to him? 
Pusey? 

“Iam not! I’ve already told him just 
what I thought of him. Didn’t mince 
matters. I’d go see him, if the old sneak 
would give me his address. Listen, Mr. 
Quaero! You write Pusey a letter, anc 
tell him you’re just here on a vacation— 


don’t you talk up 
You’re not afraid of 
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_ The Fundamentals 
| of Stock Trading 


Our unique booklet gives essential details on 
When to Buy, When to Sell, and When 
to Take Profits, as well as many inside 
facts concerning the best methods used by suc- 
cessful stock traders. Free on request for ““R.”” 


Chas. C. James & Co. 


One Wall Street, New York 





_ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

ENTEK A BUSI of your own and earn big 
annual income in —~ — Mt fees, making and fitting 
a foot specialty to measure; readily learned by anyone 
at home in a few weeks; easy terms for training, open- 
ings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. No 
capital required or guvods to buy, no agency or solicit- 
ing. Stephenson Laboratory, 7 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
Florida oyster culture pays 
month until end of world 








invested in 
$100 per 


monthiy 
estimated income 








Free information—12,000 words—including U. Gov- 
r nt quotations, Government $10,009 survey, sworn 
stat tements. Florida Board of Trade, Apalachicola, Fla 
FOR THE HAIR 
STOP FALLING HAIR. Use Kotalko (sold by drug- 
gists) under guarantee. Amazing success new hair 
rowths when all else failed. Proof box mailed, 10 
Kotalko Offices, BA-195 Station X, New York 


FOR WRITERS 

Free to Writers—Plot Chart. Experience unnecessary. 
Stories, Photoplays, criticized free, sold on commission, 
Piacing of available MSS. assured, Submit MSS. or write. 
Harvard Co., 226 Italian-American ees San Mrancisco. 





HELP WANT 

SALESMEN: Earn $3,500 > $10,000 a_ year. 
City or traveling. Experience unnecessary, Quickly 
qualify through our amazing system, Free employment 
service to members. Send for Salesmanship book, list 
of lines and full particulars. National Salesmen’s 

rraining Association, Dept. 141-E. Cuncago, Illinois. 
Agents — $100 Weekly Automobile owners wild with 
| enthusiasm. Marvelous invention doubies power. mileage, 
efficiency. Saves cost firs: day. Sensational sales every 





where. Territory going like egg $26 sample outfit and 

















Ford Car free. Ovee Co., Dept. 189, Louisville, 

Big Money and Fast Sales, Every owner buys Gold 
In ls for his auto. You charge $1.50; make $1. 
Te orders a day easy. Write for particulars and free 














samples. American Monogram Co., Dept . 150, 

: : East Orange, N.J 
$11.00 A DAY FOR 5 HOURS WORK. New meth- 

od—no capital required—no deliveries—no delays—just 

take orders and bank big profits, Davis Products 

Co., Dept. 240, Chicago. 

\GENTS—200% profit. Wonderful little article; 
something new; sells like wildfire; carry in pocket; 
write at once for Free Sample, Albert Mills, Gen. 
Mer., 4898 American Blig., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 

PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valuable in- 





formation for inventors. Send sketch of your invention 
for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. Prompt serv- 
ice, (Twenty years’ experience.) Talbert & Talbert, 
4928 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D, C. 
Pateuts-Trademarks. Write fur free illustrated Guide 
Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send madel 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
nature. Highest references, Prompt atrention, Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth. Wash., D. C. 
Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, “‘How to Get Your Patent.’’ Send mode! 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
Wash.D C 














patentable nature. Randolnuh & Co.. Dent. 38. 
PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC, 
WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make BIG 





money in spare time writing Steries and Photoplays 
Send for wonderful FREE Book that tells how. Just 
idress Authors’ Press, Dept, 124, Auburn, N, Y. 
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ALL THE 
WORLD RESPECTS 
THE SAVER 





VERY place you go, the saver commands 
respect. He is always and everywhere the 
substantial man of the community. Thrift is 
his passport into public confidence. He is 
the man you find carrying the burden of 
responsibility in your lodge, your church, 
your club. He is the man worth while. 





His family lives for the joy of living, and for the good that they can do, 
His children have the advantages that are rightly theirs. 


Are YOU such a man? Are you growing in public esteem through the 
practice of thrift? Is your saving systematic, or is it slip-shod? Does a 
certain fixed portion of your income go into sound investments each month? 
Or do you buy everything your heart desires, THEN think of saving 
and investing? 


Learn this lesson of useful living. Resolve now—yes, this very minute 
—that not another day will pass until you are safely embarked on the 
ship of thrift. 


And remember that thrift means more than merely saving. Thrift means 
profit—to forge ahead—to put money to work where it will yield a good 
return. 

Follow in the footsteps of the man who saves. That is your first duty 
to yourself and to your family. Saving is the first great stepping-stone to 
financial independence. But saving without wise investing has its dangers; 
idle money is easily spent. 


Now then, your path is clear, and your goal is worth the effort. Say now 
that the sun shall never set again upon a day that you have wasted. 


We have prepared a very interesting book entitled “Getting Ahead.” 
This book tells the fascinating story of Peter Perkins and how he conceived 
a practical idea of saving and investing. A complimentary copy will be sent 
upon request. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Bankers 
654—137 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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It is the 
original and 

only genuine 
preparation for 
growing and beau- 
tifying the eyebrows 
and lashes—gives wo 
manly beauty its crowning 
charm. Absolutely pure—will 
not run—no wetting necessary. 
Natural, Brown or Dark. Price 50c 
and $1 00. At your dealer's or direct from 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO, 
45 Preston Place St. Louis, Mo. 

















FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, asOthine--double strength 

is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine--double strength 
from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even 
the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is sel- 
dom that more than one ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear 


|} complexion, 


Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back if it 
fails to to remove fre ckles. —Adv. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Training for a business or profession is important. 
If you = ll write to THE RED BOOK MAGA. 
ZINE, Educational Bureau, 33 W. 42nd Sr., 

New Y ork City, stating what kind of training 
you wish, your age and the locality in which you 
prefer r the school, \ vou will receive valuable advice. 
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Distinctly different from any Marsh- 
mallow you ever ate before. 
fluffy, sweet. Made of finest materials 
without contact with the hands. 
for the name ROYAL on evVery piece. 
We would like to send you our Recipe Book 
showing 50 delightful ways of using Marsh- 
mallows in cooking. 
not supply you, send oc for 1 lb., $1.40 
for 2 lbs., $3.50 for 5 |bs.; peepeid. 
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Rochester Candy Works 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





| has a tank.” 
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up your interest in the 


tell him you keep 
That will bring 


New Ratersford plant. 
him around.” 

“No, Doctor, no. I don’t believe a 
letter from a mirage-dweller like Basil 
Quaero would have much effect on an old 
sneak like W. I. Pusey. You see, Doctor, 
I've carried this crazy name of Quaero for 





only about twelve years. Till I retired 
from business, I was known as W. I 
Pusey. In fact, my lawyers still forward 


some amusing letters addressed to me as 


Pusey, and I try to answer ’em, in my 
simple way. Let’s see. Are you going 
to walk down the cafion, Doctor, or 


have you a horse?” 


FEAR E ST TS | 


(Continued from page 31) 





“But if they have no wine or—” 

“It’s my impression,” said Mrs. Troup 
“that certain queer kinds of whisky and 
gin—” 

“But we were speaking of ‘our circle — 
the kind of people we—” 

“Yes, I know,” she said. “They carry 
these liquids about with them in the most 
—— flasks. Jeannette has one 
boy friend gave it to her—and it must 
have been made by a silversmith who is 
a real artist. It must have been fearfully 
expensive.” 

Mr. Blake’s 
tended for a moment. 
he exclaimed. “Why, 

“Oh, she’s nineteen,” 
|ed him soothingly. 

“But was it exactly nice for her to re- 
ceive such a gift from a young man?” 

“Oh, he’s one of the nicest boys we 
know,” Mrs. Troup explained. “They 
swim together every day.” 








open mouth remained dis- 
“Your Jeannette! 
she’s only—” 

his sister inform- 


‘Swim together’?” her brother in- 
quired feebly. 
Yes,” said Mrs. Troup. “His aun 


‘His aunt has a tank,’” the convales- 
cent repeated in a low voice, as if he 


wished to get the sentence by heart 
““His aunt has a tank.’” 
Mrs. Troup coughed placatively. “I 


may be a little difficult for you to under 
stand,” she said. “Of course, even I fee 
obliged to have something in the hous 
at home—a certain amount of whisk. 


|I don’t approve of such things, naturall, 


but Jeannette feels it’s necessary on ac 
count of the young men and the other 
girls; but she doesn’t like whisky 
never touches it herself.” 

Jeannette’s uncle uttered a sigh of re 
lief. “I should think not! I was afrai 
from what you told me of her flask—” 

“Oh, in that,” said Mrs. Troup, 
keeps gin.” 


an 


so} 


“Gin?” he said in a whisper. “Gin? 
“She’s rather fond of gin,” Mrs. Troup 
informed him. “She makes it herseli 


from a recipe; it’s quite simple I believe 

“And she carries this flask—” 

“Oh, not all the time!” Mrs. Trou 
protested, laughing. “Only to dances a1 
girls’ lunches.” And, observing he: 
brother’s expression, she added: “Oi 
| course, she never takes too much; y: 
mustn’t get a wrong idea of Jeannett« 
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She and all the girls of her set don’t 
believe in that, at all—I’m positive none 
of them has ever been intoxicated. They 
have the very highest principles.” 

“They have?” 

“Yes; you see, Jeannette has read 
Wells and Shaw since she was twelve. 
When we go home and you meet Jean- 
nette, you must try to understand that 
she belongs to a different generation, 
Charles. You see, Jeannette has had so 
many influences that didn’t affect your 
cwn youth at all. For instance, she al- 
ways insisted on going to the movies 
ven when she was a little girl, and I 
rather enjoy them myself, when I’m 
tired; and then there’s the new stage— 
and the new novel—you know, we have 
everything on the stage and in books that 
we used to think could only be in books 
and on the stage in France, because here 
the police—” 

“But in France,” he interrupted, “—in 
France they didn’t let the jeune fille read 
the books or go to the theater.” 

“No,” she agreed. “But of 
ver here we've had feminism—” 

“What's that?” 

“I don’t know exactly, but I think it’s 
something to do with the emancipation 


course 


of women.” She paused. then added 
thoughtfully: “Of course, Jeannette 
smokes.” 

“What!” 

“Oh, that’s nothing at all,” she said 
hastily. “They've had to permit it in 


vearly all the restaurants.” 

He rose. leaning heavily upon his chair, 
as if for support, and looking rather 
more pallid than usual. In fact, his 
brow was damp from the exertion its in- 
terior workings had undergone in the 
efiort to comprehend his sister’s conver- 


sation. “I think, if you don’t mind,” he 
murmured, “I'll go directly to bed—and 
rest ” 

“Do.” she said, sympathetically. 


“We'll talk some more about Jeannette 
tomorrow. She’s the most lovably pretty 
thing in the world, and you'll be cra—” 
She changed the phrase, hastily. “You'll 
be delighted to have such a niece.” 

3ut, as it happened, when she began 
to speak of Jeannette the next day, he 
gently protested. asking her to choose 
another topic. “I’m sure I couldn’t un- 
derstand,” he said, “and the effort rather 
upsets me. It would be better to wait 
and let me form my own impressions 
when I see her.” 


IS sister assented without debate: 

and nothing more was said about 
Jeannette until a week later when they 
were on the train, and half the way home. 
A telegram was handed to Mrs. Troup 
by the porter, and after reading it, she 
glanced rather apprehensively toward her 
brother, who, in the opposite seat, was 
so deeply attentive to a book that he had 
not noticed the delivery of the telegram; 
in fact, he did not observe it, still in her 
hand, when he looked up vaguely, after 
a time, to speak a thought suggested by 
his reading. 

‘So many of these books about the war 
and the after-effects of the war say that 
there is to be a ‘new world.’ All the 
voung people have made up their minds 
that the old world was a failure and 


they’re going to have something differ- | 


ent. I don’t know just what they mean 
by this ‘new world’ the writers talk so 
much about, because they never go into 
the details of the great change. It’s 
clear, though, that the young people in- 
tend the new world to be much more 
spiritual than the old one. Well, I’m 
anxious to see it, and, of course, it’s a 
great advantage to me, because I stayed 
so long at that queer place—where the 
doctors were—it will be easier to start 
in with a New World than it would be 


maybe, to get used to the changes in the | 


old one. I’m mighty anxious to see these 
new young people who—” 

His sister interrupted him. “You'll see 
some of them soon enough, it appears. I 
really think Jeannette shouldn’t have 
done this.” And she handed him the 
telegram to read. 


TuHoucnt I BETTER LET You 
IN CASE YOU PREFER TAKING UNCLE 
CHARLES TO HOTEL FOR FIRST NIGHT 
AT HOME AS AM THROWING TODDLE 
ABOUT FORTY COUPLES AT HOUSE SAU- 
SAGE BREAKFAST AT FOUR GM TO FIN- 
ISH THE SHOW AND BLACKAMALOO 
BAND MIGHT DISTURB UNCLE CHARLES. 


KNOW 


NCLE CHARLES was somewhat dis- 

turbed, in fact, by the telegram it- 

self. ‘“ ‘Am throwing toddle’-—” he mur- 
mured. 

“She means she’s giving a dance,” his 
sister explained, frowning. “It’s really 
not very considerate of her, our first even- 
ing at home; but Jeannette is just made 
of impulses. She’s given I don’t know 
how many dances since I went away with 
you, and she might have let this one 
drop. I’m afraid it may be very upset- 
ting for you, Charles.” 

“You could send her a telegram from 
the next station,” he suggested. ‘You 
could ask her to telephone her friends 
and postpone the—” 

“Not Jeannette!” Mrs.. Troup laughed. 
“T could wire, but she wouldn’t pay any 
attention. J have no influence with her.” 

“You haven’t?” 

“No.” And upon this Mrs. Troup be- 





came graver. “I don’t think her father 
would have had any either, if he. had 
lived; he was so easy-going and used to 


sing so loudly after dinner. Jeannette al- 
ways seemed to think he was just a joke, 
even when she was a child. The truth 
is, she’s like a great many of her friends: 
they seem to lack the quality of respect. 
When we were young, Charles, we had 
that, at least; our parents taught us to 
have that quality.” 

“But haven’t you taught Jeannette to 
have it?” 

“Indeed 
“T’ve told 


I have,” Mrs. 
her every day 


Troup sighed. 
for years that 


she hadn’t any. I noticed it first when 
she was thirteen years old. It seemed 
te break out on her, as it were, that 
year.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Why we were staying at a summer 


hotel, a rather gay place, and I’m afraid 
I left her too much to her governess— 
I was feeling pretty blue that summer 
and I wanted distraction. I liked tango- 


ing—” 


“*Tangoing’?” he said _ inquiringly. 
“Was it a game?” 
“No; a dance. They called it ‘the 
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ECREATION, rest and pleasure 
may be found as nowhere else 

in the museums, galleries, theatres, 
kursaals and modern sports of age-old 


EUROPE 


To the enthusiastic golfer an acquain- 
tance with famous foreign links will 
always be a pleasing memory. Travel 
by 


CUNARD -ANCHOR 
There Is No Better Way 





Cunard & Anchor Steam Ship Lines 
New York 
Branches & Agencies throughout U. S. A. & Canada 





$100 AWEEK 
AND MORE FOR YOU! 


Chas. Evans, carpenter, of 

Ind., earned $100 weekly last 
ear. Gibbard of Mich. did 

— Ceslaean in 1920, Others had sen- 
Sational records. All did it with 
laywood's urgery. Twelve years ago I be- 
n with $1000 and new tire — idea. Now own 
,000 business. I’ve s hundreds of men 
from ail walks of life — without experience — with 
very little capital—on same road to financial success. 
Let me start YOU. Write today. M. Haywood, Pres. 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT Co. 
927 Capito! Avenue * indianapolis, indiana 








THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S Educational 
Bureau will help you solve the problem of your child's future 
training. 


—See anouncement on page 13 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Properly Traired Artists Earn $100 a week and up. 
Meyer Both College—a Department of the Meyer 
Both Company—offers you a different and practical 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent. 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commerc ial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who each 
year produce and sell to advertisers in the United 
States and Canada over ten thousand commer- 
cial drawings. Who else could give you so 
wide an experience? Commercial Art 
is a business necessity— the demand 
for commercial artists is greater 
every year. It’s a highly paid, in. ; 
tensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and 
women Home study instrtiction. Get facts | efore you 
enroll in any school. Get our special booklet. *‘Your 

portunity’'—for half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at ?0th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| tango’; I don’t know why. And there 
was ‘turkey-trotting,’ too—” 
“*Turkey-trotting’?” he said huskily. 
“Well, that,” she explained, was really 
the machiche that tourists used to see in 
Paris at the Bal Bullier. In fact, you | 
saw it yourself, Charles. A couple danced 
| the machiche that night at the Folies 
| Ber—” She checked herself hastily, bit é 
| her lip, and then, recovering, she said: z 
| “I got quite fond of all those dances Pi\ 
| after we imported them.” 
| “You mean you got used to looking at a N\} 
| them?” he asked slowly. “You went to 
| 


| 





> y 
ys. / 


| see them at places where they were al- 
lowed?” | 











a4 


T this she laughed. “No, of course 
\ not! I danced them myself.” 
x | “What!” 


| “Why, of course!” 
“No one—” He faltered. “No one oot 


ever saw you do it?” 
“Why, of course. It’s a little difficult 


to explain this to you, Charles, but all : 
those dances that used to seem so shock- | ar 1] 1g O] ) 
ing to us when we went to look on at | 


them in foreign places—well, it turned | ee : 
out that they were perfectly all right and | the distinguished author 
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Gray Streaked ) 
Hair Restored “ y 


In 4 to 8 days 















Don’t say you can’t— a : ; ‘ , 
instead fill out and mail \ | proper when you dance them yourself. of “Penrod,” “Seventeen,’ 
the coupon. You will | Of course I danced them, and enjoyed “The Magnificent Ambersons,” 

a f trial bottl A | them very much; and besides, it’s a | “Ali Ad ‘a ¢ Sine f 
receive a iree trla e wholesome exercise and good for the | Ice ams, 1s writing for 


_ a sete — q health. Everybody danced them. People 
se as directed on asingle who'd given up dancing for years—the | es R B 

lock of hair and watch @ oldest kind of people—danced them. It HE ED OOK 

the transformation! began the greatest revival of dancing the 
This scientific restorer world’s ever seen, Charles, and the—” M 

is a pure, colorless liquid, dainty He interrupted her. “Go a little slow- | AGAZINE 


and clean as water. You apply it | ¢t. Please.” he said, and applied a hand- | : : 
yourself, easily and quickly, enie kerchief to his forehead. “About your a new series of stories that he 


by combing through the hair. The seeming to lose your authority with Jean- | himself believes to be the 
best he has ever done. The 


. . nette— 
oo, of aes ay age has =o “Yes; I was trying to tell you. She : : oe 
amous now for many years. 10 1S | used to sit up watching us dancing in the || stories will begin in the next— 
hotel ballroom that summer, and I just 


’ | couldn’t make her go to bed! That was 
Qa IL, Goldmang | the first time she deliberately disobeyed 


me, but it was a radical change in her; 


yf 


Hair Color Restores and I’ve never since then seemed to have and as the months pass the 
P any weight with her—none at all; she’s magazine’s great family of 

Refined women everywhere use this | ;,: cilia eal e . “# ; ag? : 
-> | just done exactly what she pleased. I’ve readers will rejoice in the 


scientific preparation to give their hair ; : : = 
often thought perhaps that governess had | : 
its natural Consenine color. It leaves o tad ete an teee* addition to that family 


it soft and fluffy, ready to curl and dress. H C Ol f : | . 
Won’t wash off He wiped his forehead again, and in- | made by Mr. Tarkington. 
Fill out the coupon carefully and mail quired: “You say she’s given dances 


it today. Don’t Sohn tnaen wee how | while you've been ‘away with me?” “LAI IRENCE 
to keep off gray hair forever. “Oh, she asks plenty of married people, | 
d ROGER” 
an 


is the title of the story that 
will inaugurate the series 
in the June issue. There- 


of course.” 
T “And it wouldn't be any use to tele- 
MARY T. GOLDMAN graph her to postpone this one?” 

388 Goldman Bidg. St. Paul, Minn. “No. She’d just go ahead, and when 
we got home, she’d be rather annoyed 
with me for thinking a dance could be 
postponed at the last minute. We must 
| make the best of it.” 








MARY T. GOLDMAN, 


388 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. i r 

“I suppose so. , H i ’ 

ne wns me eee TEES gt Sette “We er reach the house till almost | after on aeeas will — 
. Go é Color Restorer with ? . a a . 

special comb. I am not obligated in any nine, and you can go straight to bed, | tinue for many issues to 

come. The inevitably in- 


creased demand for the 


| turb you; that’s all. Dance-music is rath- 
June issue prompts the sug- 


The natural color of my hair is 


| 
way by accepting this free offer. | Charles. I’m afraid the music may dis- | 
| : 
| er loudish, nowadays.” 
| 


black .. jet black... dark brown ; | 
medium brown . light brown “T was thinking,” he said slowly, Se | . 2 
I was thinking maybe I'd dress and look | gestion that you instruct 
Name..... seteeneeeees | on for a while; : = ae — your newsdealer to save 
. |} new young people. It might be a good | 
Street thing for me to begin to get accus- | for you a copy of 





“T was only bothered on your account, 
| and if you take it that way, it will be 





Co ihn State wei 











__ _aenoemaamimaaaas id aia ii | “So it might,” she agreed, brightening. THE JUNE ISSUE 
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She told women 
what no one had ever dared 
tell them before 


Now she has a million friends — this young business woman who turned a kitchen 
into a laboratory and put a certain small bottle on a million dressing tables 


By LOIS W. PEARSON 


N Cincinnati there is a very interesting 
young woman who dispenses a big busi- 
ss In small bottles. 


I had heard a great deal of her—how she 
started her business in her own home; how 
she dared to tell people some very personal 

ngs about themselves; how these same 

eople, far from being offended by her reve- 
tions, thank her every day for telling 
em and regard her as a personal friend. 

When I entered the fine new building 

it houses her business, I felt an awe of 

woman with brain and nerve enough to 

ld up such a business with such a prod- 


For the woman I was to interview was 
Miss Ruth Miller, founder, manager, and 
chief owner of the Odorono Company. 


In answer to my request that she begin 
at the very beginning, she said: 

‘For years we had had and used in our 
family, a physician’s formula for a toilet 
water that prevented excessive perspiration 
with its twin evils, disagreeable odor and 
moisture. (Miss Miller is a physician's 
daughter). 


“To my own friends and family this 
preparation had become as important as 
soap and water. It occurred to me one da‘ 
that it 
women everywhere. 

“The idea Finally I 
my father to make up about twenty times 
the [his I bottled 
and induced a few druggists to put on their 
And there it stayed for many 
discouraging weeks. It was a new 
people were either afraid to use it or did 
not recognize their need for it. 


would be as great a blessing 


persisted. asked 


usual prescription. 
counters. 


idea— 


The str ugele to get a Start 


“B' T I was not discouraged—hopeless- 
ly. I knew women’s instinct for 
personal daintiness; their need for a perspir- 
ation corrective; I knew the efficacy of 
mine. Why couldn’t a sound business be 
based on these elements? 

““My friends were enthusiastic users of 
this toilet water; why not other women? 
Women bought dress shields, why not my 
product? Why couldn’t I tell them about 
it? Surely they would not resent a state- 
ment of physiological facts. 
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“Then began a struggle to persuade my 
family, my friends, even myself at times. 


“But in the face of all that, I even went 
so far as to design a permanent form for the 
Odorono bottle—its present form. Then I 
took the little profit | had made, borrowed 
a like amount and invested it in newspaper 
space. I told Cincinnati women what I 
had; that they needed it and could get it 
at certain drug stores. 


‘““My home sales grew steadily; then one 
day a druggist telephoned me: ‘All sold out. 
Can’t you send me five or six dozen?’ [ 
could and I did. 


has more than a million 
is sold in 34 
women 


“Odorono now 
users in this country and it 
foreign countries. Even 
use Odorono. 


Chinese 


“The great success of Odorono is due, I 
feel sure, to the fact that it is as perfect as 
modern science can make it. The original 
family formula has been vastly improved in 
our laboratories by hundreds of tests and 
by years of exhaustive research work by 
the ablest chemists I could find. _ If further 


improvement were possible, we would find 


It. 
I asked Miss Miller to tell me what her 
greatest business difficulty had been. 


Her chief business difficulty 


“M* most delicate problem has been 
to educate people in the physiological 
fact that they may be ‘‘soap-and-water 
clean” and still offend against the law of 
perfect daintiness. The 
unfortunate 
perspiration odor is 
that annot 
detect in yourself what 
others are so keenly 
aware you. And 
it ich a_ personal 
thing no one else will 


ever tell you 


part of 


you ( 


“Just think of the women you know, 
refined of instinct and dainty of habit, 
would be crushed if they dreamed 


offended in this way 


who 


t hey 
! J 


“T get hundreds of letters every week 
from people who just want to express their 
appreciation of Odorono. And you would 
be surprised at the number I get from men. 
They find Odorono equally indispensable.” 


And so I came to understand why a mil- 
regard QOdorono as a toilet 
Ruth Miller as a friend! 


I would not take anything for the feel- 
ing of assurance that the use of Odorono 
twice a week gives me. Now I know that 
underarm perspiration, with its unsightly 
noisture and repellent 
innoy me or those near me 


l on people 
and 


necessity 


odor can 


As easy and delightful to use a 
and water that cannot correct thi 
physiological condition; antiseptic 
perfectly harmless, Odorono is a perfect 
product indeed, made so by a woman’s 
vision, a woman’s judgment and a woman’s 
work. — 


S pect l 


Odorono is obtainable at all toilet coun- 


ters in the United States and Canada, 
60c and $1.00, or sent by mail, postpaid. 


35c 


Ruth Miller will gladly advise you if you 
are troubled in any unusual way with 
perspiration and will send her new booklet 
of interesting information on the subject. 
All Odorono users are invited to write her 
for a complimentary sample of the Odorono 
Company’s new “After Cream.” 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Com- 
pany, 815 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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EUROPE | 


OOK’S organization, experience 
and facilities ensure you all that 
your trip should mean to you. 


Consult us or send for our suggestions 
on travel in EUROPE, 
AROUND THE 
WORLD, CALIFORNIA, 
NATIONAL PARKS, 
ALASKA—JAPAN, 
CHINA—SOUTH 
AMERICA, etc. 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Boston 
Montreal Toronto 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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HEAR 


DEGREES OF SOUND 
VIBRATION, VOLUME 
AND CONTROL 

—SOUNDS THE KEY- 


om NOTE OF YOUR EAR— 

MNagrifiene - The Latest Triumph 
of Science 

Ask for circular “Makes You Hear.”’ This tells 


all about it and how it becomes yours. 
The Magniphone Co., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago Dept. 17 


To Play 
To Pay 











(None genuine without this trademark) 
True-Tone 


Saxophone 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone 4 
opens the way for you to greatly in- 
crease your income, opportunities, 
Popularity and pleasure. Easiest 
of ail wind instruments to play ._ / 
—you can learn toplay thescale (Ry 
in an hour and in a few days (¥ rt) 
be playing popular airs, Prac- 


tice is @ pleasure. 
ells you when to use 


Saxophone Book Free Saxophone — singly, 


in sextettes, or in regular band; how to trans cello ts 
in orchestra and many other things you would like toknow. 

4 You can order any Buescher instrument 
Free Trial and try it six days without Obligation. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to suit your 
convenience. Mention the instrument interested in and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. (26) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co, 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

2626 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
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| 
wise comrade than a parent. 


all right.” She laughed. “The truth is, 
I enjoy Jeannette’s dances myself. I 
like to enter into things with her and be 
more like a sisterly companion than a 
mother in the old-fashioned strict sense. 
That’s the modern spirit, Charles; to be 
a hail-fellow of your children—more a 
So, if you 
feel that you would be interested in look- 
ing on, and wont be disturbed—well, 
that’s just too lovely! And you'll adore 
Jeannette!” 

He was sure of that, he said; and added 
that as he was Jeannette’s uncle, he sup- 
posed it would be proper to kiss her 
when she met them at the station. 

“Oh, she wont be at the station,” said 
his sister. “In fact, I'll be surprised if 
she remembers to send the car for us.” 


UT as it happened, Mrs. Troup was 
surprised: Jeannette sent the car, and 
they were comfortably taken homeward 


| through a city which by electric light 


presented nothing familiar to Charles 
Blake, though he had spent his youth in 
it. The first thing he found recogniz- 
able was the exterior of his sister’s big 
house, for she had lived in it ever since 
her marriage; but indoors she had remod- 
eled it, and he was as lost as he had been 


| under the great flares of light downtown. 


left 


Mrs. Troup led him up to his room and 
him there. “Jeannette’s dressing, 
they tell me,” she said. “Hurry and 
dress, yourself, so as to see her a min- 
ute before she gets too busy dancing. 
It’s late.” 

In spite of her instruction, he was too 
nervous to dress quickly, and several 
times decided to get into bed, instead of 
proceeding with his toilet; but an ardent 
curiosity prevailed over his timidity, and 
he continued to prepare himself for a 
state appearance, until a strange event 
upset him. 

There were a few thin squeaks and low 
blats of warning—small noises incompre- 
hensible to him, and seemingly distant— 
when suddenly burst forth the most out- 


| rageous uproar he had ever heard and he 


thought it just outside his door. When it 
happened, he was standing with his right 
foot elevated to penetrate the orifice of 
that leg of his trousers, but the shock of 
sound overturned him; his foot became 
entangled, and he fell upon the floor. 
Lying there, helpless, he heard a silver 
husky voice, sweet as bells even when it 
screamed, as it had to scream now to 


make itself heard. “No, no! I don't 
want ‘The Maiden’s Dream’! Stop it; 
dam it!” And the outrage became si- 


lence, murmurously broken by only the 
silvery voice which was itself now indis- 
tinguishable, except as ineffable sound; 
he could not make out the words. 

Fingers tapped on his door. “Do 
hurry, Charles dear,” Mrs. Troup said. 
“Jeannette’s arguing with the musicians, 
but she might have a moment or two to 
see you now. People are just beginning 
to come.” 

“With whom?” he asked hoarsely, not 
attempting to move. 

“*With whom’ what? 
stand,” his sister inquired, 
through the closed door. 

“You said she’s arguing. With whom?” 

“With the musicians.” 

“With whom?” 


I don’t under- 
shouting 
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“The musicians. They began to play 
‘The Maiden’s Dream,’ but she doesn’t 
like it: she wants something livelier.” 

“Livelier?” 

“I must run,” Mrs. Troup shouted. 
“Do hurry, Charles.” 

In spite of this departing urgency, 
Charles remained inert for some time 
his cheek upon a rug, his upper eye con- 
templating the baseboard of the wall, and 
his right foot shackled in his trousers 
Meanwhile voices began to rise without 
in an increasing strident babble, until 
finally they roused him. He rose, com- 
pleted his toilet and stepped outside his 
door. 

He found himself upon a gallery which 
looked down upon a broad hall floored in 
wood now darkly lustrous with wax. He 
had a confused impression of strewn and 
drifting great tropical flowers in hap- 
hazard clusters and flaring again, in their 
unfamiliar colors, from the reflecting 
darkness of the polished floor; such 
dresses as he had never seen; and flesh 
tints, too, of ivory and rose so emphasized 
and in such profusion as likewise he had 
never seen. And from these clusters and 
from the short-coated men among them 
the shouting voices rose to him in such 
uproarious garbling chorus that though 
he had heard choruses not very different 
long ago, it increased his timidity; and a 
little longing floated into his emotion—a 
homesickness for the old asylum, where 
everything had been so orderly and rea- 
sonable. 

Suddenly he jumped: his hands were 
clutched upon the railing of the gallery 
and they remained there; but his fee 
leaped inches into the air with the shock 
for the crash that so startled him came 
from directly beneath the part of the gal 
lery where he stood. In his nervousness 
he seemed about to vault over the rail 
ing, but as his feet descended, he recog 
nized the sound: it was of a nature sim- 
ilar to that which had overcome him i: 
his room, and was produced by those 
whom his sister had defined as “the 
musicians:” they had just launched the 
dance music. The clusters of tropica 
flowers were agitated, broke up. The 
short black coats seized upon them, and 
they seized upon the short black coats 
something indescribable began. 

The dance music did not throb—the 
nervous gentleman in the gallery remem- 
bered dance music that throbbed, dance 
music that tinkled merrily, dance music 
that swam, dance music that sang, and 
sometimes sang sadly and perhaps too 
sweetly of romantic love—but this was 
incredible: it beat upon his brain with 
bludgeons and black-jacks, rose in hide- 
ous upheavals of sound, fell into chaos 
squawked in convulsions, seemed about 
to die, so that eighty pairs of shoes and 
slippers were heard in husky whispers 
against the waxed floor; then this music 
leaped to life again more ferociously than 
ever. 


HE thumping and howling of it 

brought to the gallery listener a dim 
recollection: once, in his boyhood, he had 
been taken through a slaughterhouse; and 
this was what came back to him now. Pigs 
have imaginations, and as they are forced, 
crowding against one another, through the 
chute, their feet pounding the thunder- 
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How the Other 
Woman Does It: 


AVEN’T you often wondered, 
Miss Young Business Woman, 

how some of your more successful 
sisters achieve their assured status 
and high salaries? You can learn how 
to follow their example by reading 
the narratives of women’s achieve- 
ments published each month in THE 
GREEN BooK MAGAZINE. 

In the May Green Book, 
instance, you will find: 

Where $5,000-a-year jobs are going 
begging. 

The story of a woman officer in 
the world’s greatest trust-company. 

How a young woman came to direct 
a nursing service that extends from 
Alaska to the West Indies. 

The story of a young woman artist 
who makes over $50,000 a year. 

About the women plungers in the 
oil-fields. 

The ways in which one woman 
made a success at farming. 

With these stories appear many 
articles of special interest to every 
woman. 


for 


The Green Book Magazine 


The Consolidated Magazines Corpo- 
ration, Publisher, Chicago 











22. , Learn to Dance 


Youcan learn Fox-Trot,One-Step, Two- 
Step, Waltz and latest * up-to-the-minute” 
ciety dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of pail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 





_—— needed; thousands ent successfully; 
uccess absolutely guaranteed. 
Ow rite for 8 pecial Terms, Send today for 
FREE etia cuaneree Pen 
t] 
Vitam 
DEAFNESS Is MISERY 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisibie 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear 
ing and engges Head Noises, and willdo 
ey it for you hey are Tiny Megaphones. 
f Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy totake out. Are “Unseen Com- 
pal | forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
my hearing. .» LEONARD 
Suite 227, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Go to the top in 
Ace: RA: EXECUTIVE G 
Accounting is the most profitable profession 
in the world—for men who are rightly trained. 
There is plen*y of room at the top for you— 
and we can help you get there. We offer you the 
opportunity of stadying under the largest 
faculty of Certified Public Accountants ever 
athered together—every man « recognized 
leader in his profession. You learn right at 
home—by mail—no loss of time. No ks— 
all lessons loose-leaf. Post Graduate Courses 
enable you to specialize as Cost Accountant, 
Credit Man, Public Accountant or in any 
other branch of Accounting you may select, 
without additional cost. Our distinctive and 
exclusive result-getting methods enable us 
to turn out more successful graduates than 
any other institution in existence. Fees sur- 
prisingly moderate—easy terms arranged if 
WRITE for our beautiful andvery interesting YearBook 
—Jjust off the press—telis the whole story—Sent Free. 


International Accountants Society 
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DEPT. 53 2626 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAG? 
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ous floor, the terrible steams they smell 
warn them of the murderers’ wet knives 
ahead: the pigs scream horror with their 
utmost lungs; and the dumfounded gen- 
tleman recalled these mortal squealings 
now though there was more to this music. 
There should be added, among other 
noises, all the agony three poisoned cats 
can feel in their entrails, the belaborings 
of hollow-log tomtoms by aruwimi witch- 
doctors, and incessant cries of passion 
from the depths of negroes ecstacized 
with toddy. 

A plump hand touched Mr. Blake’s 
shoulder, and li‘ting his pale glance from 
elow, he found that his sister had 
cended the gallery stairs to speak to him. 

“What are they doing down there?” 
» shouted. 

“Toddling.” 

“You mean dancing?” 

“Yes: toddling. It’s 
fun, too!” 


as- 


dancing—great 


E was still incredulous, and turned to 
look again. To his perturbed mind 
everybody seemed bent upon the imita- 
tion of an old colored woman he had once 
seen swaying on the banks of a creek, 
at a baptism. She jiggled the upper por- 
tions of her, he remembered. as if she 
were at once afflicted and uplifted by her 
emotions; and at the same time she shuf- 
fled slowly about, her very wide apart 
feet keeping well to the ground. All of 
these couples appeared to have studied 
some such ancient religious and colored 
person anxiously; but this was not all that 
interested the returned Mr. Blake. Part- 
ners in the performance below him clung 
to each other with a devotion he had 
never seen except once or twice, and then 
under chance circumstances which had 
| cost him a hurried apology. Some, in- 
deed, had set their cheeks together for 
| better harmony; moreover the perform- 
ers, who in this exhibition of comedy 
abandoned forever all hope of ever be- 
ing taken seriously by any spectator, were 
by no means all of a youthfulness with 
which any such recklessness of dignity had 
heretofore been associated in Mr. Blake’s 
mind: heads white as clouds moved here 
and there among the toddlers; so did 
dyed heads, and so did portly figures. 
“I came up to point Jeannette out to 
you,” Mrs. Troup explained, shouting in 
her brother’s ear. “I wanted you to see 
| her dancing: she looks so_ beautiful. 
| There she is! See! Doesn’t she look 
| pretty?” 
His eyes aimed along her extended 
| forefinger and found Jeannette. 
Jeannette did “look pretty” indeed, 
even when she toddled—there could be 
ne test more cruel. She was a glowing, 
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dark-eyed, dark-haired, exquisite young 
thing shimmering with innocent happi- 
ness. One of her childish shoulders bore 
a jeweled string; the other nothing. Most 
of her back and a part of each of her 
sides were untrammeled; and her skirt 
came several inches below the knee, un- 
less she sat. Nothing her uncle had ever 
seen had been so pretty as Jeannette. 

To her four grandparents, Jeannette 
would have been merely unbelievable 
Her eight great-grandparents, pioneers 
and imaginative, might have believed her 
and her clothes possible, but they would 
have believed with horror. In fact, to find 
ancestors who would not be shocked at 
Jeannette, one would have to go back to 
the Restoration of Charles Stuart. At 
that time she had five-hundred and 
twelve great-great-great-great-great-great 
grandparents, and probably some of them 
were familiar with the court. They 
would have misunderstood Jeannette, and 
they would not have been shocked. 

“T just wanted you to see her,’ Mrs. 
Troup shouted. “I must run back to my 
partner and finish this. Come down 
when this number is over and meet some 
people.” 

He did not attempt to reply, but stared 
at her blankly. As she turned away 
more of her was seen than when she stood 
beside him; and a sculptor would have 
been interested. “Don’t forget to come 
down,” she called back, as she descended 
the stairway. 


UT he did not appear at the end of the 

dance; nor could she find him in the 
gallery or in his room; so, a little anxious 
she sent a maid to look for him; and 
presently the maid came back and said 
that she had found him standing alone 
in the dining-room, but that when she 
told him Mrs. Troup was looking for him 
he said nothing; he had walked away in 
the direction of the kitchen. 

“How strange!” Mrs. Troup murmured 
but as her troubled eyes happened 
to glance downward, both of her hands 
rose in a gesture of alarm. “Jennie 
where’s your apron?” she cried. 

“Tt’s on me, ma’am,” said Jennie; then 
she discovered that it wasn’t. “Why 
how in the world—” 

But Mrs. Troup was already fluttering 
to the kitchen. She found trouble there 
between the caterer’s people and her 
own: the caterer’s chef was accusing Mrs 
Troup’s cook of having stolen a vaiuapie 
apron. 

Uncle Charles was discovered in the 
coal cellar. He had upon him both of 
the missing aprons, several others, a fur 
overcoat belonging to one of the guests, 
and most of the coal. 





forthcoming June issue. 





BOOTH TARKINGTON’S NEXT STORY 


AURENCE and ROGER,” the next contribution by Booth 

Tarkington to The Red Book Magazine, will appear in the 

It is a story about young people, the 

first of a delightful series, in Booth Tarkington's inimitable style. 
You have a real treat coming to you in these stories. 
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His friends wonder how 
he gets so much done 


But Corona knows— 


ERE is a man in business whom you know, whose 
capacity for work astonishes his associates. 

He seems never hurried; his desk is never piled up 
yet he manages somehow to get through a mass of 
business, and to keep always one step ahead of his 
organization. 

His friends marvel at it—but Corona knows. 

Back in his library at home, with Corona, his faith- 
ful little secretary, he handles the really important 
phases of his task. His thinking and planning is all 
done there with Corona’s help: only the details of 
execution are left for the office next day. 

Corona has a knack of inviting work; of making 
even the routines of life interesting and attractive. It 
asks no favors, makes no excuses; it can do all that an 
old-fashioned stand-pat typewriter can do, and do it 
anywhere. 

See Corona for yourself. Test its lightness; note its strength. 
See it fold, like a book (a patented feature). And if you fall in 
love with it, as 300,000 men and women have, then “fold it up, 
take it with you, typewrite anywhere.” 


A brand new Corona costs only 

$50.00, including the case. (Or 

$55.00 in easy payments). Go to 

the nearest Corona store and 

queens Corona, or telephone 

or a demonstration in your 

en heme oom. The Personal Writing Machine 
There are over 600 Corona esi iaiies 


rvice stations ia F 
dealers and se s $ ic Built by 


S. f ee 
oe US ee ee Aca® CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. Groton, N. Y. 
listed in your phone book, Write for our interesting little booklet 


please write us. **The Personal Writing Machine’’ 














